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AkenuB  i^tor  contendere -veiaibns  ambo 

Ctepere ;  alternos  rnoBS  meminisse  Tolebant. — ^Vibg. 

'    Oo  themes  alternate  now  the  swains  recite  i 
The  mases  in  alternate  themes  delight — Elphikston. 

jflLMONG  the  varioas  censures  which  the  unavoid- 
able comparison  of  my  performances,  with  those  of 
my  predecessors  has  produced,  thi^re  is  none  more 
general  tiian  that  of  uniformity.  Many  of  my  readers 
remark  the  want  of  those  changes  of  colours,  which 
formerly  fed  the  attention  with  unexhausted  novelty, 
and  of  that  intermixture  of  subjects,  or  alternation 
of  manner,  by  which  other  writers  relieved  weariness, 
and  awakened  expectation. 

I  have,  indeed,  hitherto  avoided  the  practice  of 
uniting  gay  and  solemn  subjects  in  the  same  paper, 
because  it  seems  absurd  for  an  author  to  counteract 
himself,  to  press  at  once  with  equal  force  upon  both 
parts  of  the  intellectual  balance,  or  give  medicines, 
whidh,  like  the  double  poison  of  Dryden,  destroy 
&e  force  of  one  another.  I  have  endeavoured  some- 
times to  divert,  and  sometimes  to  elevate ;  but  have 
imagined  it  a  useless  attempt  to  disturb  merriment 
by  soletnnity,  or  interrupt  seriousness  by  drollery. 
Tet  I  shall  this  day  publish  two  letters  of  very  dif- 
ferent tendency,  which  I  hope,  like  tragi-comedy, 
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may  chance  to  please,  even  when  they  are  not  criti- 
cally approved. 

'  To  THE  Rambler.       ^ 

« DEAR  SIR, 

*  Though,  as  my  mamma  tells  me,  I  am  too  young 
to  talk  at  the  table,!  have  great  pleasure  in  listening 
to  the  conversation  of  learned  men,  especially  when 
they  discourse  of  things  which  I  do  not  understand; 
and  have,  therefore,  been  of  late  particularly  de- 
lighted with  many  disputes  about  the  alteration  of 
the  styhy  which,  they  say,  is  to  be  made  by  act  of 
parliament. 

'  One  day  when  my  mamma  was  gone  out  of  the 
room,  I  asked  a  very  great  scholar  what  the  style 
was  ?  He  told  me,  he  was  afraid  I  should  hardly 
understand  him  when  he  informed  me,  that  it  was 
the  stated  and  established  method  of  computing  tin^e. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  likely  that  I  should  understand 
him ;  for  I  never  yet  knew  time  computed  in  my  life, 
nor  can  imagine  why  we  should  be  at  so  much  trouble 
to  count  what  we  cannot  keep.  He  did  not  tell  me 
whether  we  are  to  count  the  time  past,  or  the  time 
to  come ;  but  I  have  considered  them  both  by  my- 
self, and  think  it  as  foolish  to  count  time  that  is 
gone,  as  money  that  is  spent ;  and  as  for  the  time 
which  is  to  come,  it  only  seems  farther  off  by  count- 
ing :  and,  therefore,  when  any  pleasure  is  promised 
me,  I  always  think  of  the  time  as  little  as  1  can. 

*  I  have  since  listened  very  attentively  to  every  one 
that  talked  upon  this  subjecjt,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  seem  not  to  understand  it  better  than  myself; 
for,  though  they  often  hint  how  much  the  nation  has 
been  mistaken,  and  rejoice  that  we  are  at  last  grow- 
ing wiser  than  our  ancestors,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  from  them  that  any  body  has  died 
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sooner  or  been  married  later  for  eoonting  tune 
wrong ;  suxl,  therefore,  I  began  to  fancy,  that  there 
was  great  bustle  with  little  conseqaence. 

<At  last,  two  friends  of  my  papa,  Mr.  Cyde  and 
Mr.  Starlight,  being  it  seems  both  of  high  learning, 
and  able  to  make  an  almanack,  began  to  talk  about 
the  new  style.  Sweet  Mr.  Starlight — I  am  sore  I 
shall  love  his  name  as  long  as  I  liye ;  for  he  told 
Cycle  roundly,  with  a  fierce  look,  that  we  should 
never  be  right  without  a  fftar  of  confutkm.  Dear 
Mr.  Rambl^r^  did  you  ever  hear  any  thmg  so  charm- 
ing ?  awhole  year  of  confusion  !  When  there  has 
been  a  rout  at  mamma's,  I  have  thooeht  one  night  of 
confusion  w<»rth  a  thousand  nightsof  re«t;,and  if  I 
can  but  see  a.  year  of  confusion,  a  whole  year,  of 
cards  in  one  room,  and  dancings  in  another,  here  a 
feast,  and  there  a  masquerade,  and  plays,  and 
4:oacbes,  and  hurries,  and  messages,  and  milliners, 
and  raps  at  the  door,  and  visits,  and  frolics,  and  new 
fashions,  I  shall  not  care  what  they  do  with  the  rest 
of  the  time,  nor  whether  they  count  it  by  the  old 
style  or  the  new:  for'  I  am  resolved  to  break  loose 
from  the  nurseiy  in  the  tumult,  and  play  my  part 
/among  the  rest ;  and  it  will  be  strange  n  1  cannot 
(get  a  husband  and  a  chariot  in  the  year  of  confu* 
^sion. 

'  Cycle,  who  is  neither  so  young  nor  so  handsome 
as  Starlight,  very  gravely  maintained,  that  all  the  , 
perplexity  might  be  avoided  by  leaping  over  eleven* 
days  in  the  reckoning ;  and,  indeed,  if  it  should 
come  only  to  this,  I  thmk  the  new  style  is  a  delight- 
ful thing ;  for  my  mamma  says  I  shall  go  to  court 
wh^n  I  am  sixteen,  and  if  they  can  but  contrive  often 
U^  leap  over  eleven  days  together,  the  months  of  re- 
straint will  soon  be  at  an  end.  It  is  strange,  that, 
with  all  the  plots  that  have  been  laid  against  time, 
they  could  never  kill  it  by  act  of  parliament  before. 
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Dear  Sir,  if  you  have  any  vote  or  interest,  get  them 
but  for  ouce  to  destroy  eleven  months,  iaad  then> 
I  shall  be  as  old  ^b  «ome  married  ladied^i  BnA  HA^ 
is  dei^edonly  if  yoD  think  they  ^r^'not  cotnply 
i¥zth  Mr.  Starlight's  scheme ;  for  nothiBg  surefy^ 
Gonld  plelsie  me  lijke  a  ye^  of  confnsion,  wheit  f 
shait  no  longer  be  fixjed  this  hottr  to  my  pen,  and  the 
next  to  my  needle,  ofr  ^aitat  hoiiie  fbrthe  dancing- 
inaste?  one  day,  and  the  next  for  the  music-master, 
but  run  from  ball  to  ball,  and  from  drum  to  drum ; 
and  spend  all  my  time  trithout  tasks,  and  without 
aedount,  and  go  ont  without  telfing  whither,  and 
come  home  wi&out  regard  to  '(yrescribed  hours,  or 
family  »ulds.    I  am.  Sir,  your  hrunible  Servant, 

Pro^srautia.'' 

'  MR.  EAMBLER, 

'  I  was  seized  this  morning  wiih  an  unusual  pen<- 
sireness,  and  finding  diat  books  only  served  to 
heighten  it,  took  a  ramble  into  the  fields,  in  hopes  of 
rel£ef  and  invigoration  from  the  keenness  of  l^e  air 
and  brightness  of  the  sun* 

'  As  1  wandered,  wrapped  up  in  Ijiought,  my  eyes 
were  struok  with  ^e  hospital  for  the  reception  of 
deserted  infants,  which  I  surveyed  with  pleasure,  till, 
by  a  natural  train  of  sentiment,  I  began  to  reflect  on 
the  iate  of  the  mothers.  For  to  what  shelter  can 
they  fly?  Only  to  the  arms  of  their  betrayer, 
whidb,  perhaps,  are  now  no  longer  open  to  receive 
them ;  and  then  how  quick  must  be  the  transition 
from  deluded  virtue  to  shameless  guilt,  and  from 
shameless  guilt  to  hopeless  wretchedness !  . 

*  The  anguish  that  I  felt  left  me  no  rest  till  I  had^ 
by  your  means,  addressed  myself  to  the  public  oxt 
behalf  of  those  fodom  creatures,  the  women  of  the 
town ;  whose  tnisery  iiere  might  satisfy  the  most  ri- 
gorous censor,  and  whose  patticipation  of  our  com* 
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moh  nature:  ndglit  surely  inducejtis  to  endeaTOur,  at 
least,  their  preservation  from  eternal  punishment. 

*  These  were  all  once,  if  not  virtuous,  at  least  in- 
nocent ;  and  might  still  have  continued  blameless 
and  easy,  but  for  the  arts  and  insinuations  of  those 
whose  rank,  fortune,  or  education,  furnished  them 
■with  means  to  corrupt  or  to  delude  them.  Let  the 
libertine  reflect  a  moment  on  the  situation  of  that 
woman,  who,  being  forsaken  by  her  betrayer,  b  re* 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  turning  prostitute  for  bread, 
and  judge  of  the  enormity  of  his  guilt  by  the  evils 
which  it  produces. 

*  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  numbers  follow 
this  dreadful  course  of  life,  with  shame,  horror,  and 
j^gret;  but  where  can  they  hope  for  refuge?  *'Tke 
world  is  not  tbdr  friend^  tior  the  workts  hnoJ*  Thw 
sighs,  and  tears,  and  groans,  are  criminal  in  the  eye 
of  their  tyrants,  the  bully  and  the  bawd,  who  &tten 
on  their  misery,  and  threaten  them  with  want,  or  a 
jail,  if  they  shew  the  least  design  of  escaping  firom 
their  bondage* 

*  *^  To  wipe  all  tears  from  off  all  faces,**  is  a  task 
too  hard  for  mortals ;  but  to  alleviate  misfortunes  is 
often  within  the  most  limited  power :  yet  the  oppor- 
tunities which  every  day  affords  of  relieving  the  most 
wretched  of  human  beings  are  oveiiodced  and  neg- 
lected, with  equal  disregard  of  policy  and  goodness. 

*  There  are  places,  indeed,set  apart,  to  which  these 
unhappy  creatures  may  resort,  when  the  diseases  of 
incontinence  seize  npon  them ;  but  if  t!:;ey  obtain  a 
cure,  to  what  are  they  reduced?.  Either  to  return 
with  the  small  remains  of  beauty  to  their,  former 
guilt,  or  perish  in  the  streets  with  nakedness  and 
nuDger. 

*  How  frequently  have  the  gay  and  thoughtless,  in 
their  evening  frolics,  seen  a  band  of  these  miserable 
females,  covered  with  rags,  shiveriog  with^cold^  and 
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pining  with  hunger ;  and,  witbiQUt  either,  pitying  their 
calamities,  or  reflecting  upon  the  cruelty  of  those 
who,  perhaps,  first  ^eduqed  them  hy  caresses  of  fond- 
ness, or  9iagnificejace  of  promises,  go  on  to  neduce 
others  to  the  same  wretchedness  by  the  aamemeaiM? 
'^  To  stop  th^  increase^  of  this  deplorable  muhatude 
is.  imdpubtedly.the  first  and  moat  pressing  considera- 
tion. To  pre^iient  evil  is  the  great  endof  government^ 
the  ^nd  for  which  vigilance  and  severity  are  properly 
employed^  But  nurely  tho^e  whom  passion  or  interest 
have  $i|i;eady  depr^v^d»  have  some  claim  to  compass 
sion,  from  beings  equally  frail  and  fiEdlible  with  then»- 
selves.  .Nor  would  they  long  groan  in  their  present 
afflictions,  if  none  were  to. refuse  them»  relief,  tot 
those  Ihat  owe  their  exemption  from,  the  same  dis*- 
tro^s  only  to  th^ir  wisdom  and  th^ir  yirtue*. 

I  am,  &c^  ^       Am-icus.' 


/ 
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-     Ssapere  ande ; 
.  Incipe..    Vivendi  recle<  qiit<  prordga<^  hprani) 
Rusticu^  exp;^t«l,iiiim  4elli|at  amnia ;  at  ille 
LabituTf  et  labetnr  in  omiie  volubiiis  iBTani. — Hor. 

l^giOi  be.Md,  nod  veotnr^  to  be  wjae ;. 

He.wbo  defers  this  work  £rom  day  to  dajy. 

Does  on  a  river's  bank  expecting  stay. 

Tilt  tiie  whole  stream  which  stopped  faim  sboald  be  gone. 

That  niBs,  and  hA  it  runs,  for  eter  will  run  on. — Cowlxt. 

An.  ancient  po^t,  unreasonably  discontented  at  the 
present  state  of  things,  which  his  system  of  opinions 
obliged  him  to  represent  m  its  worst  form,  has  ob- 
served of  the  earth, '  that  its  gieater  part  is  covered 
by  the  uninhabitable  ocean ;  thatof  the  rest  some  ia 
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^ncumb^fed  with  naked  mountaons,  and  sbme  lost 
under  barren  sandsi;  some  scorched  with  uninter- 
BittCe^  beat,  and  wwne petrified  with  perpetual  frost; 
go  that  only  a  few  regions  remain  for  the  production 
of  fruits,  die  pasture  of  cattle,  and  the  accommoda- 
tion of  man/ 

The  same  observation  may  be  tranilferred  to  the 
time  allotted  us  in  our  present  state.  Whtin  we  have 
deduc'jed  all  that  is  absorbed  in  sleep,  all  diat  is  in- 
^^vitaUy  appropriated  to  ^e  demands  of  nature,  or 
irreOfltibly  engrossed  by  the  tyranny  of  ctKrtom;  aUr 
that  piasses  in  regulating  the  superficial  decorations 
of  life,  or  is  given  up  in  the  reciprocationa  of  civility 
to  the  diilposd  of  otn^rs;  all  tk»X  is  torn  frcfm  us  by 
the  violence  of  disease,  or -stolen  imperceptibly  awtff 
bylasbitude  and  languor;  wevhall  find  that  part  of 
eiir  duration  very  amall  of  whidi  we  can  truly  cfdl 
onrsdves  maaters,  or  which  we  caa  spend  wholly  at 
ear  own  choice^  Many  of  x>ur  hours  are  lost  tn  a 
rotation  of  petty  cares,  in  a  constant  recurrence  ^ 
Ae  aame  ein^oyments ;  many  of  otfr  provisions  for 
ease  or  happiikess  are  always  exhailsted  by  the  pne- 
sent  day;  and  a  great  past  of  our  existence  serves 
BO  otiier  purpose  man  that  of  enabling  us  to  enjoy 
the  rest. 

Of  1^  few  momeiits  which  are  left  in  ourdispoflial, 
it  may  reasonaUy  be  eicpected  that  we  should  be  so 
firngdf  as  to  let  none  of  them  slip  from  us  "without 
some  eqoivatent;  amd/perhaps,  it  might  be'  found, 
that  as  tlie  eardi,  however  straitened  by  rocks  and 
waiters,  is  capable  of 'producing  more  than  ail  its  in-^ 
hd>itBnts  are  able  to  consume,  our  lives,1iiough  mudi 
contracted  by  incidental  distraction,  would  yet  atford 
as  a  iar]ge  space  vacant  to  the  exercise  of  reason  and 
virtue;  that  we  want  not  time,  bttt  diligence,  for 
great  performances ;  and  that  we  squander  much  of 
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Qur  allowanbe,  even  while  we  think  it  sparing  and 
insttfiicient, 

'  This  natural  and  necessary  comminution  of  our 
lives,  perhaps,  often  makes  us  insensible  of  the  neg-* 
ligence  with  which  we  suffer  them  to  slide  away.' 
We  never  consider  ourselves  as  possessed  at  once  of 
time  sufficient  for  any  great  design,  and  therefore 
indulge,  ourselves .  in  fortuitous  amusements.  We* 
thi^k  it  .unnecessary  to  take  an  account  of  a  few^ 
supernumerary  moments,  which^  however  employed,- 
could  have  produced  little  advantage,  and  whioW 
were*  exposed  t6  a  thousand  chances  of  disturbance 
and  interruption.  ^ 

It  is  obsiervaUe,  that,  bither  by  nature  or  by  habit^ 
our  fticulties  are  fitted  to  images  of  a  certain  extent, 
to  which  we  adjust  great  things  by  division,  and  little 
things  by  accumulation.  Of  extensive  -surfaces  we 
can  only  take  a  survey,  as  the  parts  succeed  one  an-* 
other ;  and  atoms  we  cannot  perceive  till  they  are 
united  into  masses.  Thus  we  break  the  vast  p^iods 
of  time  into  centuries  and  years ;  and  thus,  if  we  would 
know  the  amount  of  moments,  we  must  agglomerate 
them  into  days  and  weeks. 

The  proverbial  oracles  of  our  parsimonious  ances-* 
tors  have  informed  us,  that  the  fatal  waste  of  fortune 
is  by  small  expenses,  by  the  profusion  of  sums  too 
little  singly  to  alarm  our  caution,  and  which  we  never 
suffer  ourselves  to  consider  together.  Of  the  same 
)cind  is  the  prodigality  of  life ;  he  that  hopes  to  look 
back  hereafter  with  satisfaction  upon  past  years, 
must  learn  to  know  the  present  value  of  single  mi»* 
nutes,  and  endeavour  to  let  no  particle  of  time  fall 
useless  to  the  ground. 

It  is  usual  for  those  who  are  advised  to  the  attain^ 
ment  of  any  new  qualification,  to  look  upon  them-* 
pelves  as  required  to  change  the  general  course  o{ 
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tkeir  asaAiuit^  io  dismigs  bnamess,  and  exclude  fl6a- 
Sttfe, -audio  devote 'dieir  days  and  nights  to  a'paiti* 
eular  atte&tioa.  But  all  common  degrees  of  •excel-^ 
Jenoe  ar6  attainable  at  a  lower  price ;  he  that  should 
steadily  and  rasohttely  assign  to  any  science  oi*  lan-^ 
gnage  those  uiterBtitial  vaciancies  whi<i^  intervene  in 
die  roost  crowded  variety  of  diversion  or  employ- 
menty  would  imd  every  day  new  irradiations  of  know* 
ledge,  and  discover  how  mndi  more  is  to  be  hoped 
from  frequency  and  perseverance,  llian  ifrom  violent 
fifibrts  ind  sadden  desires :  efforts  which  are  soon 
renutted  when  they  encounter  diAculty,  and  desires 
which»  if  tliey  are  indidged  too  oflem,  will  shdie  off 
the  ai^ority  of  r6ason,.ttid  range  csipridoudly  from 
•ae  object  to  »nodier. 

The  dispositioB  to  defer  every  impoortamt  design  to 
a  tone  0f  ieisnre,  md  a  state  of  settled  nniformity, 
proceeds  genoaily  from  a  Mse  estimate  of  llie  hu- 
QMB  fiowsra.  If  we  except  those  gigantic  and  stu^ 
pendoos  inteHigenoes  who  are  said  to  gra»p  a  system 
by  iaituittony  and  bound  foowBrd  from  one  series  of 
cenchissons  to  another,  Irithout  regular  steps  through 
inlermediate  propositions,  the  most  successful  stu- 
dents mAice  thcttr  (advances  in  knowledge  by  shor^ 
flights,  between  each  'of  whach  the  mind  may  lie  at 
test.  For  every  single  act  of  progre^ion  a  short  time 
is  sofiicient ;  and  it  is  only  necessary,  tliat,  when-^ 
ever  that  time  is  afforded,  it  be  weH  employed. 

Few  minds  wiU  be  long  confined  to  severe  and  la^ 
borions  mectitation;  and  when  a  sucoessfui  attack  om 
knowledge  has  been  made,  the  student  recreates 
himsetf  with  the  contemplation  of  his  conquest,  and- 
feffoears  aaother  incursion  till  the  new-acquhied  truth 
lias  become  ^Eunihar,  and  his  curiosity  calls  upon  him 
ibr  ivesh  gratifications.  Whether  the  time  of  inter^ 
■lisakm  is  spent  in  company,  or  in  solitade,  in  neces^ 
ngf  ^msiness,  or  in  voluntary  levities,  the  under* 
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statkdidg  is  equally  abstracted  from  the  object  of  in^ 
quiry ;  but,  perhaps,  if  it  be  detained  by  occupations: 
less  pleasing,  it  returns  again  to  study  with  greater 
alacrity,  than  when  it  is  glutted  with  ideal  pleasures, 
and  surfeited  with  intemperance  of  application.  He 
that  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  discouraged  by  fan- 
cied impossibilities,  may  sometimes  find  his  abilities 
invigorated  by  the  necessity  of  exerting  them  in  short 
intervals,  as  the  force  of  a  current  is  increased  by 
the  contraction  of  its  channel. 

From  some  cause  like  this  it  has  probably  pro* 
ceeded,  that^  among  those  who  have  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  learning,  many  have  risen  to 
eminence  in  opposition  to  all  the  obstacles  which  ex« 
temal  circumstances  could  place  in  their  way,  amidst 
the  tumult  of  business,  the  distresses  of  poverty,  or 
the  dissipations  of  a  wandering  and  unsettled  state; 
A  great  part  of  the  life  of  Erasmus  was  one  continual 
peregrination ;  iU-supplied  with  the  gifts  of  fortune,' 
and  led  from  city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom  to  king- 
dom, by  the  hopes  of  patrons  and  preferment,  hopes 
which  always  flattered  and  always  deceived  him ;  he 
yet  found  means  by  unshaken  constancy,  and  a  vi- 
gilant improvement  of  those  hours,  which,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  restless  acdvity,  will  remain  unen- 
gaged, to  write  more  than  another  in  the  same  con- 
dition would  have  hoped  to  read.  Compelled  by  want 
to  attendance  and  solicitation,  and  so  much  versed 
in  common  life,  that  he  has  transmitted  to  us  the 
most  perfect  delineation  of  the  manners  of  his  age, 
he  joined  to  his  knowledge  of  the  world  such  appli- 
cation to  books,  that  he  will  stand  for  ever  in  the 
first  rank  of  literary  heroes.  How  this  proficiency 
was  obtained  he  sufficiently  discovers,  by  informing 
us,  that  the  Praise  of  Folly ,  one  of  his  most  celebrated 
performances,  was  composed  by  him  on  the  road  to 
Italy :  tie  tQtum  illud  temptts^gtio  eqtiofuit  insidendum, 
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ilUteratUfabulii  tereretur^  lesUhe  hours  which  be  was 
obliged  to  spend  on  horseback  should  be  tattled 
Siway  without  regs^rd  to  literature* 

An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in  his  jnotto,  that 
tme  was  his  estate;  an  estate^  indeed,  which  will 
produce  nothing  without  cultivation,  but  will  always 
abundantly  repay  the  labours  of  industrv,  and  satisfy 
the  most  extensive  desires,  if  no  part  of  it  be  suffered 
to  lie  waste  by  negligence,  to  be  overrun  with  noxi^ 
Qus  plants,  or  laid  out  for  show  rather  than  for  use* 
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Gfntom  est,  qu&d  patriie  civem,  popaloqne  dedisti, 

1^  iacb  Bt  pAtriflB  ait  idonens,  utiiia  agrls, 

UtUis  et  bellorom  et  pacis  rebus  agendis. 

Plarimam  enim  intererit,  quibus  i^rtibas,  et  quibus  hone  t» 

Moribos  iastitnas. — Juv. 

Grateful  the  fph !  a  member  to  the  state. 

If  yoa  that  member  useful  shall  create; 

Train'd  bofdi  to  war,  and  when  the  war  shall  cease, 

As  fondf  us  fit  tlmprofre  the  arts  of  peace. 

For  much  it  boots  which  way  you  train  your  boy. 

The  hopeful  object  of  your  future  joy. — Elfhxnston. 

*  To  THE  RaMBLEK. 
•SIR, 

*  Thouou  you  seem  to  have  taken  a  view  sufficiently 
extensive' of  the  miseries  of  life,  and  have  employed 
much  of  your  speculation  on  mournful  subiects,  you 
have  not  yet  exnausted  the  whole  stock  of  human  in- 
felicity. There  is  still  a  species  of  wretchedness  which 
escapes  your  observation,  though  it  might  supply  yoa 
with. many  sage  remarks,  and  salutary  cautions. 
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^  I  cannot  but  imagine  tke  Btattof  attention  tiwdc^ 
ened  by  this  welcome  hint;  an^  at  '1Mb  instafiit  see 
the  Rambler  snuffing  his  candle^  rubbing  Us  spec^ 
tacles;  Blirrisg  his  €re,  locking  ont  intemiplion,  and 
Iftetthng  himself  in  his  easy  ohair,  that  he  may  eiijoy 
a  new  calamity  without  disturbance.  For,  whetner 
it  be  diat  contititMd  sickness  or  misfortune  has  ac- 
quainted you  only  with  the  bitterness  of  being;  or 
that  you  imagine  none  but  yourself  able  to  discover 
what  I  sttppofife  has  been  seen  and  felt  b^  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world;  whether  you  mtend  your 
writings  as  antidotal  to  the  levity  and  merriment  with 
which  your  rivals  endeavoured  to  attract  the  favour 
of  the  public ;  or  fancy  that  you  have  some  particular 
powers  of  doiordtis  id^lattiation,  and'  wa^lid  otii  your 
groans  with  uncommon  elegance  or  energy ;  it  is  cer- 
tain, that,  whatever  be'^yotur  subject,  melancholy  for 
the  most  part  bursts  in.  upon  your  speculatioo,  your 
gaiety  is  quickly  jovereast,  aftd  thoiigh  yotir  readers 
may  be  flattered  with  hopes  of  pleasantry,  they  dre 
seldom  dismii^sed  but  with  heavy  hearts. 

<  That  I  may  therefore  gratify  you  with  an  imitation 
of  your  own  syllables  of  sadness,  I  will  inform  you 
that  I  was  condemned  by  some  disastrous  influence 
to  be  an  only  son,  bom -to  the  apparent  prospect  of 
a  large  fortune,  and  allotted  to  my  parents  at  tltat 
time  of  life  when  satiety  of  common  diversions  allows 
the  mind  to  indulge  parental  affectiop  with  great  in- 
tenseness.  My  birth  was  celebrated  by  the  tenants 
with  feasts,  and  dances^  and  bagpipes;  codgratula-t, 
tions  were  sent  from  every  family  within  ten  miles 
i^und;  and  my  parents  discovered  in  my  'first  cries 
^ch  tokens  of  future  viitue  and  understanding,  that 
they  declared  themselves  determined  to  devote  the 
remcdning  part  of  life  to  my  happiness  and  the^in- 
crease  of  their  estate. 

^  Hie  abilities  of  tny  father  and  mother  were  Hot 
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perceptibly  unequal,  and  education  had  gi^en  neither 
much  advantage  over  the  other.  They  had  both  kept 
good  compajny,  ratUed  in  chariots,  guttered  in  play- 
houses, and  (koiced  at  court,  and  were  both  expert 
in  the  games  that  were  in  their  time  called  in  as  auxi- 
liaries against  the  intrusion  of  thought.  • ' 

^  When  there  is  such)a  parity  between  two  persons 
associated  for  life,  the  dejection  which  the  husbaiui; 
if  he  be  not  completely  stupid,  must  always  suffer  for 
wantof  superiority,  sinks  him  to  submissiveness.  My  ^ 
manuna»  therefore,  governed  the  family  without  con- 
trol; and  except  that  my  father  still  retained  some 
authority  in  the  stables,  and  now  and  then,  after  a 
supernumerary  bottl^  broke  a  looking*glass  or  chiiui 
dish  to  prove  his  sovereignty,  the  whole  course  of  the 
year  was  regulated  by  her  direction,  the  servants 
rec^ved  from  her  all  their,  orders,  and  the  tenants 
were  continued  or  dismissed  at  her  discretion. 

*  She  thereibre  thought  herself  entitled  to  the  su- 
perintei;idence  of  her  son's  education :  and  when  my 
father,  at  the  instigation  of.  the  parson,  faintly  pro- 
posed that  I  should  be  sent  to  school,  very  positively 
told  him,  that  dbe  would  not  suffer  so  fine  a  child  to 
be  ruined;  that  she  never  knew  any  boys  at  agram<- 
mar-school,  that  could  come  into  a  room  without 
blushing,  or  sit  at  the  table  without  some  awkward 
uneasmess ;  that  they  were  always  putting  themselves 
bto  danger  by  boisterous  plays,  or  vitiating  their  be- 
haviour with  mean  company;  and  that,  for  her  part, 
she  would  rather  follow  me  to  the  grave,  than  see 
me  tear  my  clothes,  and  hang  down  my  head,  and 
sneak  about  with  dirty  shoes  and  blotted  fingers,  my 
hair  unpowdered,  and  my  hat  unciocked. 

'  My  father,  who  had  no  other  end  in  his  proposal 
than  to  appear  wise  and  manly,  soon  acquiesced,  since 
I  was  not  to  Uye  by  my  learning ;  for,  indeed,  he  had  , 
known  very  few  students  that  had  not  some  stiffness 
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ill  th^r  manner.  They  therefore  agreed;  t&at  a  do^ 
mestlt  tutor  slioald  be  procured^  and  hired  an  hon^ttt 
gentleman  of  mean  conversation  and  naatyow  senti* 
m^ts,  bttt  who,  having  passed  the  common  forms  of 
literary  education,  they  implicitly  ooncluded  qnaOlified 
to  teach  all  thai  was  to  be  Learned  from  aBdholair.  He 
dEiought  hknaelf  sufficiently  ekalted  by  being  placed 
^t  the  same  table  with  fats  pupil,  and  had  no  Other 
view  than  to  perpetaate  his  felioity  by  ^^  iitttiost 
#exibitity  of  submission  to  aU  my  moiher's  opimons 
s»d  caprices.  ,:He  ^eqnently  took  away  myt^ookj 
test  I  should  moqpewith  tobimiGh  ap^icalion,  ^argea 
j9ae  never  to  write  without  turning  up  my  ruffles,  and 
^eiileraUy  brui^d  my  coat  before  he  dismissed  me 
into  the 'padour. 

*  He  had  no  eccaiiDn  :toi  complain  of  too  tmrden^ 
some  aii«mploynvent;  formy  mother  veiy judiciously 
considered  that  i  was  not  mely  to  grow  politer  lA 
his  company,  and  suffered  me  not  to  pass  any  more 
time  inhis  apartment  than  my  Wesson  required.  When 
I  was  summoned  to  my  task,  she  enjoined  ine  UOt  to 
get  anyof  my  tutor's  ^ays,  who  was  seldom  men« 
tiohed  before  me  but  for  practices  to  be  avcHded.  I 
was  every  'moment  admonished  not  to  lean  on  my 
ehair,  cross  my  le^,  or  swing  my  hands  like  my 
tutor:  and  once  my  mother  viery  seriously  deliberated 
upon  his  iotal  disnnssron,  l>eoause  I  began,  she  said, 
to  learn  his  nuomer  .of  sticlamg  cm  my  hat,  and  haft 
his  bead  in  my  shoulders,  and  his  ttottier  in  my  gait. 

*  Such,  however,  was  her  care,  that  I  escaped  aA 
these  depravities;  and  when  I  was  onflytW^ve  years 
old,  had  rid  myself  of  every  appearance  ^f  ehildisAi 
diffidence.  I  was'^elrrated  roand  the  country  for 
the  petulance  of  my  remax'ks,  and  the  ifuickness'  of 
my  replies;  aoad  many  a  scholar £ve  years  older  than 

.  m^elf  Iwve  I  dashed  into  coofhsion  by  the^teadi^ 
aesB  of  my  loouvteaaace^  silenced  by  my  readiness  o^ 
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rmstee,  and  tortur^  mih  envy  by  the  address  wilk 
wnicb  I  picked  up  a  fan,  presented  a  .8nuff*boXy  or 
received  an  emp^  tea-pup. 
^  ^  At  fourteen  1  was  completely  skilled  in  all  the 
niceties  of  dress,  and  I  could  not  .only  enumerate  aU 
the  variety  of  silks,  and  distinguish  the  product  of  a 
French  loopa,  but  dart  my  eye  througb  a  numefous 
company,  and  observe  every  deviation  fsom  the  vmga*, 
ing  v^ode*  I  vfras  universally  skilful  in  all.the  changes 
of  expensive  finery;  but  aa  evejcy  one,  they  say,  has 
something  to  which  he  is  paxticulariy  .bocn,  was-emi^ 
nen%  knowing  in  Brussels  lace*. 

*  They  next  year  saw  me  advanced  to  the  trust  and 
power  of  ad^sting  the  ceremonial  of  an  assembly; 
All  received  their  partners  from  my  hand,  and  to  me 
every  stranger  applied  for  introdudioii. .  My  heart 
now  disdained  the  instructiops  of  a  tutor,  who  was  te* 
warded  with  a  small  annuity  fiic  life,  and  left  me 
qualified,  m  my  own  opimon,  to.  govern  myself  • 

'  la  a  short  time  I  caaietQ  Loibdon,and  as  mj  fiu> 
ther  was  well  known  among  the  hi^er  classes  of  life> 
soon  obtained  admission  to  the  most  splendid  assem* 
blies  and  most  crowded  oard-tables.  Here  1  found 
myself  universally  caressed  and  applajided:  the  ladies 
praised  the  fancy  of  my  dothes,  the  beaut?j^  of  my 
form,  and  the  softness  of  my  voice;  endeavoured  in 
every  place  to  force  themselves  to  my  notice;  and 
invited  by  &  thousand  oblique  soUcitatbns  myat* 
tendance  to  the  playhouse,  and  my  salutations  in  thp 
Paik.  I  was  now  happy  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my 
conception;  I  passed  every  morning  in  dress,  every 
afternoon  in  visits,  and  every  night  in  some  select 
assemblies^  where  neither  car^  nor  knowledge  were 
sufifered  to  molest  us. 

*  After  a  few  years^  however,  these  delights  became 
familiar,  and  I  had.  leisure  to  look  round  me  with 
none  attention.  1  then  found  that  my  .flatterers  hl^i 
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.very  little  power  to  relieve  the  languor  of  satiety,  or 
recreate  weariness  by  varied  amusement;  and,  there- 
fore,  endeavoured  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  my  plea- 
sureSy  and  to  try  what  satisfaction  might  be  found  in 
the  society  of  men.  I  will  not  deny  the 'mortification 
with  which  I  perceived,  that  every  man  whose  name 
I  had  heard  mentioned  with  respect,  received  me  with 
a  kind  of  tenderness  nearly  bordering  on  compassion; 
and  that  those  whose  reputation  was  not  well  esta* 
blished,  thought  it  necessary  to  justify  their  under- 
standings by  treating  me  with  contempt.    One  of 
these  witlings  elevated  his  crest,  by  asking  me  in  a 
full  coffee-house  the  price  of  patches;  and  another 
whispered  that  he  wondered  why  Miss  Frisk  did  not 
keep  me  that  afternoon  to  watch  her  squirrel. 
.    ^  When  I  found  myself  thus  hunted  from  all  mas- 
culine conversation  by  those  who  were  themselves 
barely  admitted,  I  returned  to  the  ladies,  and  resolved 
to  dedicate  my  life  to  their  service  and  their  plea^ 
siire.    But  I  find  that  I  have  now  lost  my  charms. 
Qf  those  with  whom  I  entered  the  gay  world,  some 
are  married,  some  have  retired,  and  some  have  so 
much  changed  theit  opinion,  that  they  scarcely  pay 
any  regard  to  my  civilities,  if  there  is  any  other  man 
in  the  place.    The  new  flight  of  beauties  to  whom 
I  have  made  my  addresses  suffer  me  to  pay  the  treat, 
and  then  titter  with  boys.     So  that  I  now  find  my- 
self welcome  only  to  a  few  grave  ladies,  who,  unac- 
quainted with  all  that  gives  either  use  or  dignity  to 
Ufe,  are  content  to  pass  their  hours  between  tneir 
bed  and  their  cards,  without  esteem  from  the  old,  or 
reverence  from  the  young. 

*  I  cannot  but  think,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  I  have  rea- 
son to  complain ;  for  surely  the  females  ought  to  pay 
some  regard  to  the  age  of  him  whose  youth  was  pass- 
ed in  endeavours  to  please  them.  They  that  encou- 
rage folly  in  the  boy,  have  no  right  to  punish  it  in 
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tbe  man.  Yet  I  fiiidy  that  thoogli  tbey  Umah 
first  fondness  upon  pertness  aikl  gai^7>  tbcy 
transfer  their  regard  to  other  qualities,  and  ungrate- 
fuUj  abandon^  their  adorers,  to  dream  out  their  last 
years  in  stupidity  and  contempL    I  am,  &c. 

Florjentulcs.* 
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At  nobis  vitflB  donMnmn  (|iuemfibiis  lunun 
IjUx  iter  est,  et  clan  dies,  et  gratia  simplex. 
•Speflu  seqnimur,  gradiaiurqoe  fide,  fnuanorqae 
Ad  quae  non  veniimt  praesentis  gaadia  Titae, 
Nee  Cttirunt  pariter  capta,  et  capieiMla  votuptas. 

PftUDKSmVS. 

•We  throB^  this  maae  of  fife  one  Lnd  obey  ; 

Whose  light  and  grace  anerring,  lead  the  waj. 

hy  hope  and  faith  secure  of  future  bliss. 

Gladly  the  joys  of  present  life  we  miss : 

For  baffled  mortab  still  attempt  in  vain. 

Present  and  foture  bliss  at  unoe  to  gun^^ — F«  I«w». 

That  to  please  the  Lord  and  Father  of  the  nairersey 
is  the  supreme  interest  of  created  and  dependant  be- 
ings, as  it  is  easily  proved,  has  been  univmally  con- 
fessed ;  and  since  all  rational  agents  are  consciona 
of  having  neglected  or  violated  tbe  duties  preKribed 
to  them,  the  fear  of  being  rejected  or  punished 
by  God,  has  always  burden^  the  human  mind.  The 
expiation  of  crimes,  and  renovation  of  the  forfeited 
hopes  of  divine  favoiir,  therefore,  constitute  a  large 
part  of  every  religion. 

The  various  methods  of  propitiation  and  atone- 
ment which  fear  and  foUy  have  dictated,  <Mr  artifice 
and  interest  tolerated  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
world,  however  they  may  sometimes  reproach  or  de- 
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grade  hamaQityi  at  lea«t  shew  the  general  consent  of 
all  ages  and  nations  in  their  opinion  of  the  placalH-^ 
lity  of  the  divine  nature.  That  God  will  forgive, 
may,. indeed,  be  established  as  the  first  and  funda-^ 
mental  truth  of  religion ;  for  though  the  knowledge 
of  his  existence  is  the  origin  of  philosophy,  yet,  with- 
out the  belief  of  his  mercy,  it  would  have  little  influ- 
ence upon  our  moral  oonduet^'  There  could  be  no 
prospectofenjoying  the  protection  or  regard  of  him, 
whom  the  least  deviation  from  rectitude. made  inex- 
orable for  ever ;  and  every  man  would  naturally  with- 
draw his  thoughts  from  the  contemplation  of  a  cre- 
ator, whom  he  must  consider  as  a  governor  too  pure 
to  be  pleased,  and  too  severe  to  be  pacified;  as  an 
enemy  infinitely  wise,  and  infinitely  powerful,  whom 
he  could  neither  deceive,  escape,  nor  resist. 

Where  there  is  no  hope,  there  can  be  no  endea- 
vour. A  constant  and  unfailing  obedience  is  above 
the  reach  of  terrestrial  diligence ;  and  therefore,  the 
progress  of  life  could  only  have  been  the  natural  de- 
scent of  negligent  despair  from  crime  to  crime,  had 
not  the,  universal  persuasion  of  forgiveness  to  be  ob-< 
tained  by  proper  means  of  reconciliation,  recalled 
tjiose  to  the  paths  of  virtue  ivhom  their  passions  had ' 
solicited  aside ;  and  animated  to  new  attempts  and 
firmer  perseverance,  those  whom  difficulty  had  dis^ 
couraged^.  or  negligence  surprised. 

In  times  and  regions  so  disjoined  from  each  other, 
that  there  can  scarcely  be  imagined  any  commonica* 
tion  of  sentiments  eidier  by  commerce  or  tradition, . 
has  prevailed  a  general  and  uniform  expectation  of 
propitiating  God  by  corporal  austerities,  of  antici- 
pating his  vengeance  by  voluntary  inflictions,  and; 
appeasing  his  justice  by  a  speedy  and  cheerful  sul> 
mission  to  a  less  penalty  when  a  greater  is  incurred.- 

Incorporated  minds  will  always  feel  some  incHna- 
tion  towaids  exterior  acts,  and  (ituai  observances*/ 
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Uead  not  represented  by  aemible  olijects  are  fleet- 
ingf  Tariable,  and  evranesoent.  We  are  net  able  to 
judge  of  the  degree  of  comdction  which  operated  at 
any  particular  time  upon  our  own<  thoughts,  but  as 
it  is  recorded  by  some  certain  and  .definite  effect. 
He  that  reviews  his  hie-  in  order  to  determine  the 
probability  of  his  acceptance  with  God,  if  he  .could 
once  establish  the  necessary  proportion  between 
Climes  and  eaffenxigs,  might  securely  rest  upon  his 
peiformasice  of  the  expiation ;  but  while  safety  re-i* 
mains  the  irewaidonly  of  mental  parity,  hei  is  always 
a£aid  lest  ^e  should  decide  too  sooam  iris  own  fti«> 
vour,  lest  he  should  not  have  felt  the  pangs  of  tree 
ikm^tion;  lest  he  should  mistake  satiety  for  detes- 
tationy^or imagme thathis passions  are ftwduedwlien 
they  are  only  sleeping. 

Prom  this  nattural  and  r^uBonable  diffidence  aarose, 
in  liumble  and  •timoi^us  piety,  a  dtspositioii  te  don* 
fcnmd  poiance  with,  repentimce,  ta  repose  on  iuunan 
determinations,  :and  to  recme  from  some  judkial 
sentence  the  stated  and  r^ular  assignment  of  re<- 
cdnoiliatoiyipain.  We  are  never .willmg  to  be  with*'' 
out  vetoQit^:  we  seek  in  the  knowledge  of  others  a 
saccour  for  our  own  ignorance,  and  are  ready  to 
trust  «iiy  that  win  undertake  to  direct  >U8  wkea  wtt 
bav^  no  ognfidence  in  ourselues* 

Iliis  desire  to  ascertain  by  «ome  outward  inarla 
ihe  state  of  the  soul,  and  thts'i^Uingness  to  cahn  liie 
isonscience  by^ome  settled  method,' have  prbdoced, 
as  tbey  are  diversified  in  their  effects  by  various  tern* 
pers  and  principles,mo8t  of  thedisqaisitaonsand  rales, 
the  doubts  and  solutions,  thatkave  embarrassed  llie 
doctrine  of  repentance,  and  perplexed  tender  and 
H^ble  minds  with,  innumerable  scruples  conceroing 
Hie  Beoessary  measures  of  sorrow,  and  adequate  de^ 
frees  c(f  «elf-^iA)hotrence ;  and  these  rules  ocNrrupted 
5y  fraud,  or  debased  by  credulity,  have,  by  Ae  com- 
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mon  resiliency  of  the  mind  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other, incited  others  to  an  open  contempt  of  all  sub-*- 
sidiary  ordinances,  all  prudential  caution,  and  the 
vhole  discipline  of  regulated  piety. 

Repentance,  however  difficult  to  be  practised,  is^ 
if  it  be  explained  without  superstition,  easily  under- 
stood. Repentance  is  the  relinquishment  of  any  prac^^ 
tiee,  from  the  conviction  that  it  has  offended  God,  Sor- 
row, and  fear,  and  anxiety,  are  properly  not  parts, 
but  adjuncts  of  repentance ;  yet  they  are  too  closely 
connected  with  it  to  be  easily  separated ;  for  they 
not  ronly  mark  its  sincerity,  but  promote  its  effi-* 
cacy. 

No  man  commits  any  act  of  negligence  or  obsti* 
aacy,  by  which  his  safety  or  happiness  in  this  world 
is  endangered,  without  feeling  die  pungency  of  re-r 
morse.  He  who  is  fully  convinced  that  he  suffers 
by  his  own  failure,  can  never  forbear  to  trace  back 
his  miscarriage  to  its  first  cause,  to  image  to  himself 
a  contrary  behaviour,  and  to  form  involuntary  reso-«> 
lotions  against  the  like  fault,-  even  when  be  knows 
that  he  fihall  never  again  have  the  power  of  commit*- 
ting  it.  Danger,  ccnsidiered  as  imminent,  naturally 
produces  such  trepidations  of  impatience  as  leave  all 
human  means  of  safety  behind  them :  he  that  has 
once  caught  an  alarm  of  terror  is  every  moment 
seized  with  useless  anxieties,  adding  one  security  to 
another,  trembling  with  sudden  doubts,  and  distract- 
ed by  the  perpetual  occurrence  of  new  expedients. 
If,  therefore,  he  whose  crimes  have  deprived  him  of 
the  favour  of  God,  can  reflect  upon  his  conduct  with- 
out disturbance,  or  can  at  will  banish  the  reflection ; 
if  he  who  considers  himself  as  suspended  over  the 
abyss  of  eternal  perdition  only  by  the  thread  of  life^ 
which  roust  booi\  part  by  its  own  weakness^  and 
which  the  wing  of  every  muiute  may  divide,  can  cast 
his  eyes  round  him  without  shuddering  with  horror. 
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or  panting  for  secniity ;  what  can  he  jiidge  of  jidni* 
self  but  that  he  is  not  yet  wttoketied  to  sufficient 
convi^ti<W)  ^inee  e^ery  loss  4s  more  lamented  than 
the  Ipsa  of  the  divine  fayoiir^tuHl  every  idatiger  mote 
dreaded  than  'the  danger  of  final  condemnation  ?  ' 

Belireinent  from  the  cares  and  pleiasures  of  tlve 
world  has  been  •dken  recommended  as  uaefol  to  Te^ 
p^tance.  Hiis  at  least  is  evident,  that  every  ooe 
letiliesy. whenever  raiiocination  and  recK^lectiim  ai« 
required  on  olAier  occasions :  and  sureiy  iha  retro* 
spect'of  Mfe^  the  disentanglement  of  actions  <coffl^- 
cated  wink  nuramerable  ctrcamstanoes,  and  diffused 
in  varions  relations,  die  discovery  of  the  primaiy 
noveaaentB  of  1^  heart,  and  the  ertirpation  x)f  imta 
ttid  appetites  deeply  rooted  and  widely  spread,  mw^ 
be  allowed  to  deinaiid  aomesecessioQ  from  sportand 
noise,  and  bininess  and  folly.  Some  snspensite  «f 
eonamon  affairs,  some  pause  of  temporal  pain  and 
^ensure,  is  dombtless  necessary  to  him  that  delibe^ 
rates  for  eternity,  who  is  forming  the  only  plan  in 
which  miscarriage  cannot  .be  repaired,  and -examin- 
ing the  only  question  in  which  nustakecanaot  be  rec- 
tified. 

Austerities  and  mollifications  are  meand  by  which 
the  mind  is  invigorated  and  roused,  by  which  the 
attractions  of  pleasure  are  interrupted,  and  the  chains 
of  sensuality  are  broken.  It  is  observed  by  one  of 
the  fathers,  that  he  who  restrains  himself  in  the  use  of 
things  lawful^  vnU  never  encroach  upon  things  forbidden. 
Abstinence,  if  nothmg  more,  is^  at  leasts  a  cautious 
retreat  from  the  utmost  verge  of  permission,  and  con- 
fen  that  security  which  cannot  be  reasonably  hoped 
by  him  that  dares  always  to  hover,  over  tJie  precipice 
of  destruction,  or  delights  to  approach  the  pleasures 
which  he  knows  it  fatal  to  partake.  Austerity  is  the 
proper  antrddte  to  indulgence ;  ^€tte  diseases  of  fiimd 
as  weH  as  body  are  cured  by  oofiftrarieis,  and  tocMir 
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traries  we  should  readily  have  recourse,  if  we  dread- 
ed guilt  as  we  dread  pain, 

Tlie  completion  and  sum  of  repentance  is  a  change 
of  life.  That  sorrow  which  dictates  no  caution,  that 
fear  which  does  not  quicken  our  escape,  that  auste- 
rity which  fajls  to  rectify  our  affections,  are  vain  and 
unavailing.  But  sorrow  and  terror  must  naturally 
precede  reformation ;  for  what  other  cause  can  pro* 
duce  it  ?  He,  therefore,  that  feels  himself  alarmed  by 
his  conscience,  anxious  for  the  attainment  of  a  better 
state,  and  afflicted  by  the  memory  of  his  past  faults, 
may  justly  conclude  that  the  great  work  of  repent- 
ance is  begun,  and  hope  by  retirement  and  prayer, 
the  natural  and  religious  means  of  strengthening  his 
cimviction,  to  impress  upon  his  mind  such  a  sense  of 
the  divine  presence,  as  may  overpower  the  blandish- 
knents  of  secular  delights,  and  enable  him  to  advance 
from  one  degree  of  holiness  to  another,  till  death 
shall  set  him  free  from  doubt  and  contest,  misery 
and  temptation. 

What  better  can  we  do  than  prostrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent ;  and  there  conf«ss 
Humbly  our  faolts,  and  pardon  beg,  with  tears 
Wat'iing  the  ground,  and  with  our  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfeign'd,  and  humiliation  meek  > 
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OpoM?y}^  ot  Ta;^i?c>  olat  aa-fayMf, — Sophoc. 
Disaster  always  waits  on  early  wit. 

It  has  been  observed  by  long  experience,  that  late 
springs  produce  the  greatest  plenty.    The  delay  of 
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blooms  aad  fragrance,  of  verdure  and  breeases^  is  for 
the  most  part  iSierally  recompensed  by  the  exuber* 
ance  and  fecundity  of  the  ensuing  seasons;  the  bIos«> 
soms  which  lie  concealed  till  the  year  is  adyanced, 
and  the  sun  is  high,  escape  those  chilling  blasts  and 
nocturnal  frosts,  which  are  often  fatal  to  early  luxu-< 
riance,  prey  upon  the  first  smiles  of  verna}  beauty, 
destroy  the  feeble  principles  of  vegetable  life»  inter- 
cept the  fruit  in  the  gem,  and  beat  down  the  flowers 
unopened  to  the  ground. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  little  hope  of  persuading  the 
young  and  sprightly  part  of  my  readers,  upon  whom 
the  spring  naturally  forces  my  attention,  to  leam 
from  the  great  process  of  nature  the  difference  be- 
tween diligence  and  hurry,  between  speed  and  pre- 
cipitation; to  prosecute  their  designs  with  calmness^ 
to  watch  the  concurrence  of  opportunity,  and  en- 
deavour to  find  the  lucky  moment  which  they  cannot 
make*  Youth  is  the  time  of  enterprise  and  hope ; 
having  yet  no  occasion  of  comparing  our  force  widi 
any  opposing  power,  we  naturally  form  presumptions 
in  our  own  favour,  and  imagine  that  obstruction  and 
impediment  will  rive  way  before  us.  The  first  re- 
pulses rather  inflame  vehemence  than  teach  pru- 
dence; a  brave  and  generous  mind  is  long  before  it 
suspects  its  own  weakness,  or  submits  to  sap  the 
difficulties  which  it  expected  to  subdue  by  st<»rra. 
Before  disappointmc^nts  have  enforced  the  dictates 
of  philosophy,  we  believe  it  in  our  power  to  shortei^ 
the  interval  between  the  first  cause  and  the  last 
effect;  we  laugh  at  the  timorous  delays  of  plodding 
industry,  and  fancy  that,  by  increasing  the  fire,  we 
can  at  pleasure  accelerate  the  projection. 

At  our  entrance  into  the  worla,  when  health  and 
vigoar  give  us  fair  promises  of  time  sufiicient  for  the 
regular  maturation  of  our  schemes,  and  a  long  enjoy- 
ment of  our  acquisitions,  we  are  eager  to  seize  the 
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present  moment ;  we  phick  every  gral^ation  'wkiiiii 
our  reach  without  sufiering  it  to  ripen  into  perfection, 
and  crowd  all  the  varieties  of  delight  into  a  narrow^ 
compass;  but  age  seldom  fails  to  change  our  oon-^ 
duct;  wegrowtiegligentof  time  in  proportion  zsvm 
hare  less  remafnlBj^^  and  sofiTer  the  last  part  of  life  to 
steal  from  us  inlanguid  preparations  ior  future  un- 
dertakings, or  slow  approaches  to  remote  advantages^ 
m  weak  hopes  of.  some  fortuitous  occurretkce,  or- 
drowsy  equilibrations  of  undeter minedcounsel.  Whe- 
their  it  be  that  the  aged  having  tasted  the  pleasures 
of  man's  condition,  and  found  them  ideiu^ve,  become 
less  anxious  for  their  attainnient;  or  that  frequent 
miscaniages  have  d^ressed  than  to  despaur,  «nd 
frozen  them  to  inactivity;  or  that  €lea)di  shocks  them 
more  as  it  advances  upon  them,  aad  they  are  afraid 
to  remind  themselves  of  their  decay,  or  to  discctver  tx> 
their  own  hearts  that  the  time  of  trifliiig  is  ^ast. 
:  A  perpetual  conflict  with  natural  desires  seems  to 
be  tilie  lot  of  our  present  state.  In  youtk  we  require- 
somisthing  of  the  tardiness  and  frigidity  of  age;  and 
in  age  we  niust  labour  to  recall  the  fire  a»d  impe* 
tuosity  of  yoiith;  in  yootfa  w^e  must  leun  to  expect, 
and  in  iage  to  enjoy. 

*  The  torment  of  expedautioa  is,  indeed,  not  easily 
to  "be  borne  at  a  time  when  every  idea  of  gratifioation 
fires  the  blood,  and  flashes  on  the  frmcy;  vrheti  iik^ 
heixt  is  vacant  to  every  fresh  form  of  delight,  and 
has  no  rival  engagements  to  witlidrawit  from  th^  im-^ 
portunities  of  a  new  desire.  Yet  since  the  fear  of 
missing ^^hat  we  seek  must  dways  be  proportionable 
to  the  happinesis  expected  from  possessing  it,  die 
passions,  even  in  this  tempestuous  sta^,  might  be 
dbttiewhat  moderated  by  frequent  inculcaticm  of  the 
mischief  of  temerity,  and  the  hazdird  of  losing  &at 
wl^ich  we  endeavour  to  seize  before^  our  time. 
'  tie  that  too  early  aspires  to  honours,  mnst  reserve 
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to  encotmter  not  only  t!be  opposition  of  interest,  but 
the  malignity  of  envy.  He  that  is  too  eager  to  be 
rich-,  generally  endangers  his  fortune  in  wild  adven* 
tnres,  and  uncertain  projects ;  and  he  that  hastens 
too  speedily  to  reputation,  often  raises  his  character 
by  artifices  and  fallacies,  decks  himself  in  colours 
which  quickly  fade,  or  in  plumes  which  accident  ma; 
shake  off,  or  competition  pluck  away; 

The  danger  cf  eari^  eminence  has  been  extendi 
by  some,  even  to  the  gifts  of  nature ;  and  an  opinion 
has  been  long  conceired;.  that  quickness  of  invention^ 
^ftccuracy  of  judgment,  or  extent  of  knowledge^  ap^ 
pearing  before  the  usual  time,  presage  a  short  lii^i 
Even  those  who  are  less  inclined  to  form  general  con-^ 
elusions,  from  instances  which  by  their  own  nature 
must  be  rare;  have  yet  been  inclined  to  prognosticate 
no  suitable  progress  from  the  first  sallies  of  rapid 
wits;  but  have  observed,  that  after  a  short  effort  they 
either  loiter  or  faint,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  sur* 
passed  by  the  even  and  regular  perseverance  of 
slower  understandings. 

It  frequently  happens  that  applause  abates  dili- 
gence. Whosoever  finds  himself  to  have  performed 
more  than  was  demanded,  willbe'cdntented  to  spare 
the  labour  of  unnecessary  performances,  and  sit  down 
to  enjoy  at  ease  the  superfluities  of  honour.  He  whom 
success  has  made  confident  of  his  abilities,  quickly 
claims  the  privilege  of  negligence,  and  lookft  con- 
temptuously on  the  gradual  advances-  of  a-  rival, 
nfhom  he  imagines  himself  able  to  leave  behind  when- 
ever he  shall  again  summon  his  force  to  the  contest. 
But  long  intervals  of  pleasure  dissipate  attention,  and 
weaken  constancy;  nor  is  it  easy  for  him  that  has 
sunk  from  diligence  into  sloth  to  rouse  out* of  his 
lethargy,  to  recollect  his  notions,  rekindle  hisr- cu- 
riosity, and  engage  with  his  former  ardour  in  the  toils 
of  study. 
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.Even  that  iriencUhip  whkb  tiktend»  tbe  lewasd  of 
genius  U>o  often  tenuis  toobstxttot  it.  The  pleasoie 
of  being  caressed,  distingnishedy  and  admired,  easily 
seduced  the  student  from  literary  solitude.  |Ie  i» 
ready  to  follow  the  call  which  summons  )iini  to  heav 
his  own  piraise,  and  which,  perbiqps,  at  once  flattens 
his  appetite  with  certainty  of  pleasures,  and  hid  lUar 
bition  with  hopes  of  patronage;  pleasures  which  he 
{conceives  ineidiaustibley  and  hopes  whkb he. hatnot 
fet  learned  to.  distrust. 

,  These  etils^  indeed,  are  by  no  means  to  beimpntefl 
to  nature,  or.€On$idered  as  m^eparable  firom  an  early 
display  6f  uncommon  abilities.  They  may  be  cewt 
tainly  es^ped  by  prudenee  and  resolution,  and  mu^t 
therefore  be  recounted  rather  aft  consolations  to  those 
who  are  less  libetaUy  endowed,  than  as  discourage^ 
ments  to  such  as  are  born  with  uncommon  qualities*. 
Beauty Is  well  known  to  draw  after  it  the  pterseeu*' 
tions  of  impertinence,  to  incite  the  artifioes  of  envy^ 
and  to  raise  the  flames  of  unlawful  love;  yet  among 
the  ladies  whom  prudence  or  modesty  have  made 
most  eminent,  who  has  ev^r  complained  of  the  incon- 
veniences of  an  amiaUe  form?  or  would  have  pur* 
chased  safety  by  the  loss  pf  charms  ? 

Neither  grace  of  person,  nor  vigour  of  .under8tand«> 
ing,  are  to.be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  blessmgs, 
as  means  of  happiness  indulged  by  the  Supreme 
Benefactor;  but  the  advantages  of  eitfaev  may  be  lost 
hy  too  much  eagerness  to  obtain  them.  A  thousand 
beatuti^s.in  their  first  blossom,  by  an  imprudent  ex-^ 
posure  to  the  open  world,  have  suddenly  withered  at 
the  blast  of  infamy  *  and  men  who  might  have  sub* 
jected  new  regions  to.  the  empire  of  learning,  havie 
been  lured  by  the  praise  of  their  first  prodadfione 
from  aicademicai  icliiement,  and  wasted  their  d^ya 
in  vice  and  dependance.  The  virgin  who  too  sooa 
aspires  to  celebrity  and  conquest  perishes  by  childish 
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▼aaity,  ignorCbrit  cfedulity/or  guiltless  indiscretioni 
l^e  g^eains  who  catches  at  laurels  and  prefermenf 
before  hi6  time,  mocks  the.hopes  that  he  had  excited, 
and  loses  those  years  which  might  have  beeh  most 
aseliilly  employed;  the  years  of  youth,  of  spirit,  and 
vivafcity. 

It  is  one  of  the  ini^umerable  absurdities  of  pride; 
that  we  are  never  more  impatient  Of  direction  than 
in  tl^tpait  of  life  when  we  need  it  most :  we  are  in 
haste  to  meet  enemies  whom  we  have  not  stren^  to 
overcome^  and  to  undertake  tasks  which  we  cannot' 
perft>riii:  and  as  'he  that  Once  miscarries  does  not 
easily  persuadie  mankind  to  favour  another  attempt^ 
an  ineffectual  struggle  for  fame  is  often  followed  by 
perpetual  obscurity. 
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lo  mea  vesanas  habui  dispendifi  vires, . 
Et  valui  poenas  fortfs  in  ^pse  meas. — Ovid. 

Of  streneth  pernicious  to  myself  I  boast ', 

The  povrrs  I  have  were  giv'n  me  to  my  cost.— F.  Lewis. 

Wk  are  taoght  by  Cel^s,  that  heallk  k  best  pre-'- 
served  by  avoiding  settled  habits  of  life,  and  devi^ 
ating  sometimes  into  slight  aberrations  from  the  laws 
of  medicine;  by  varj^ng  the  proportions  of  food  and- 
exercise,  interrupting  ^e  successions  of  rest  and  la- 
bour, and  minghng  hardships  with  indulgence.  The^ 
body,  long  aci:ni8tomed  to  stated  quantities  and  uni« 
foitn  periods^  is  disordered  by  the  smallest  irregu* 
lartty ;  and  since  w'e  cannot  adjust  every  day  by  the' 
baltfnce  or  barometer,  it  is  fit  sometimes  to  depart' 
fiom  rigid  accuraby,  that  ire  may  be  able  to  comply 
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ivith  uecesftAry  afi&ir3|  or  stroiig  incUnatioDS*  He  thai 
too  loQg  observe^  nice  punctualitiesy  condemns  him* 
self  to  voluntary  imbecility^  and  will  not  long  escape 
the  miseries  of  disease. 

The  same  laxity  of  regimen  is.equally  necessary  to 
intellectual  health,  and  to  a  perpetual  susceptib&itgr 
of  >  occasional  pleasure  LongficoDfinement  to  the 
same  company  .which  perhaps,  similitude  of.  taste 
brought  first  together^  quickly  contracts  his  faculties, 
and  makes  a  thousand  things  offensive  that  are  ia 
themselves  indifferent;  a  man  accustomed  to  he^ 
only  the  echo  of  his  own  sentiments,  soon  bard  all 
the  common  avenues  of  delight,  and  .has  no  part  ixi\ 
the  general,  gratifications  ,of  .mankind. 

'  In  things  which  are  not  immediately  ^i^ubject  to 
religious  or  moral  consideration,  it  is  dangerous'  to* 
be  too  long  or  too  rigidly  in  the  fight.  Sensibility 
^^y?  hy  an  incessant  attention  to  elegance  and  pro- 
priety, be  quickened  to  a  tenderness  inconsistent 
with  the  condition  t)f  humanity,  irritable  by  the 
smallest  asperity,  and  vulnerable  by  the  gentlest 
touch.  He  that  pleases  himself  too  much  with  mi- 
isiute  exactness,  and  submits  to  endure  nothing  in 
accommodations,  attendance,  or  address,  below  the 
point  of  perfecition,  will,  whenever  he  enters /the 
crowd  of  life,  be  harassed  with  innumerable  dis- 
tresses, from  which  those  who  have  not  in  the  same 
i)a[anner  increased  their  sensations  find  no  disturb*, 
aope.  His  exotic  softness  will  shrink  at  the  coarse- 
ness of  vulgar  felicity,  like  a  plant  transplaiited  to 
northern  nurseries  from  the  dews  and  sunshine  of 
thCitropical  regions. 

T^re  will  always  be  a.wide  interval  between, 
practical  and  ideal  excellence;  and^  therefore,  if. we 
allow  not  ourselves  to  be  satisfied  while  we  can  p^r* 
ceive  any  error  or  defect,  we  must  refet  our  hc^ies 
o£  eas^  to  eome  other  period  of  existence^  It  is  well 
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known,  that,  exposed  to  a  microscope,  the  smoodi- 
est  polish  of  the  most  solid  bodies  dlscoTers  cavities 
and  prominences ;  and  that  the  softest  bloom  of  ro- 
seate virginity  repels  the  eye  with  excrescences  and 
discolorations.  llie  perceptions  as  well  as  the  senses 
may  be  improved  to  oar  own  disquiet,  and  we  may, 
by  diligent  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  dtslikey-raise 
in  time  an  artificial  fastidiousness,  idiich  shall  fill 
the  imagination  with  phantoms  of  turpitude,  shew 
us  the  naked  skeleton  of  every  delight,  and  present 
us  only  with  the  pains  of  pleasure,  and  the  deform. 
ities  of  beauty. 

Peevishness,  indeed,  would  poiiaps  very  little  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  mankind,  were  it  always  the  con- 
sequence of  superfluous  delicacy ;  for  it  is  the  privi- 
lege only  of  deep  reflection,  or  lively  fancy,  to  de- 
stroy happiness  by  art  and  refinement.  But  by  con- 
tinual inaulgence  of  a  particular  humour,  or  by  long 
enjoyment  of  undisputed  superiority,  the  dull  and 
thoughtless  may  likewise  acquire  the  power  of  tor- 
menting themselves  and  others,  and  become  suffi- 
ciently ridiculous  or  hateful  to  those  who  are  within 
sight  of  their  conduct,  or  reach  of  their  influence. 

They  that  have  grown  old  in  a  single  state  are 
generally  found  to  be  morose,  fretful,  and  captious; 
tenacious  of  their  own  practices  and  maxims ;  soon 
offended  by  contradiction  or  negligence;  and  im- 
patient of  any  association,  but  with  those  that  will 
watch  their  nod,  and  submit  themselves  to  unlimited 
authority.  Such  is  the  effect  of  having  lived  with- 
out the  necessity  of  consulting  any  inclination  bat 
their  own. 

The  irascibility  of  this  class  of  tyrants  is  gene- 
rally exerted  upon  petty,  provocations,  such  as  are 
incident  to  understandings  not  far  extended  beyond 
the  instincts  of  animal  hfe ;  but  nnhapiMly  he  that 
fixes  his  attention  on  things  always  before  lum  will 
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neyf^i^  h«ve  lo9g  cessations  of  anger.  There  are 
v^my  veterana  of  luxury,  upon  whom  every  noon 
brings  a  paio^ysm  of  violence,  fury,  and  execration; 
they  never  sit  down  to  their  dinner  without  finding 
the  meat  so  injudiciously  bought,  or  so  unskilfully 
dressed,  such  blunders  in  the  seasoning,  or  such  im* 
proprieties  in  the  sauce,  as  can  scarcely  be  expiated 
W^out  blood ;  and,  in  the  transports  of  resentment, 
make  very  little  distinctions  between  guilt  and  inno- 
cence, but  let  ily  their  menaces,  or  growl  out  their 
discontent,  upon  all  whom  fortune  exposes  to  the 
storm. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  unhappy  condi- 
tion thaga  that  of  dependqince  on  a  peevish  man.  In 
every  other  state  of  inferiority  the  certainty  of  ple^^s- 
ing  i)3  perpetually  increased  by  a  fuller  kiiowledge 
of  our  duty ;  and  kindness  and  confidence  are 
strengthened  by-  every  new  act  of  trust,  and  proof  of 
fidelity.  But  peevishness  sacrifices  to  a  momentary 
ofience  the  obseqjuiousness  or  usefulness  of  half  a  life, 
and  as  more  is  performed.,  increases  her  exactions. 

Chrysalus.  gained  a  fortune  by  trade,  and  retired 
into  the  country ;  and,  having  a  brother  burdened 
by  the  number  of  his  children^  adopted  one  of  his 
sons.  The  boy  was  dismissed  with  many  prudent 
admonitions;  informed  of  his  father's  inability  to 
maintain  him  in  his  native  rank ;  cautioned  against 
all  opposition  to  the  opinions  or  precepts  of  his  uncle, 
and  animated  to  perseverance  by  the  hopes  of  sup- 
porting the  honour  of  the  family,  and  overtopping 
his  elder  brother.  He  had  a  natural  ductility  of  mind 
without  much  warmth  of  affection,  or  elevation  of 
sentiment ;  and  therefore  readily  complied  with  every 
vai'iety  of  caprice ;  patiently  endured  contradictory 
reproofs ;  heard  false  accusations  without  pain,  and 
opprobrious  reproaches  without  reply,  laughed  ob- 
streperously at  the  ninetieth  repetition  of  a  joke ; 
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asked  questio»6  ab^om  the  udi^^ersal  i^e^ay  6f  tMide; 
admired  the  strength  of  those  lieads  by  which  Uie 
price  of  stocks  is  changed  cuid  adjusted ;  and  be- 
haved wiih  such  prudence  and  circumspection,  tha:t 
after  six  years  the  will  was  made,  and  Juvenculus 
was  declared  heir.  6at  unhappily  a  month  after- 
ward, retiring  at  tii^t  (^bnn  his  uncle's  chamber, 
he  left  the  door,  open  behind  htm :  the  old  ihan  tore 
his  will,  ^nd  beitog  then  perceptibly  declining,  for 
want  of  time  to  dekberate,  Mt  his  money  to  a  trad- 
ing company. 

When  female  mitidi^  are  imbi(%^ed  by  age  at  soli- 
tade,  their  malignity  is  generally  exerted  in  a  rigor- 
ous and  spiteful  superifitendeiice  of  domestic  trifles. 
Eriphile  has  etnployed  her  eloquence  for  twenty 
yeai-s  upon  the  degeneracy  of  servants,  the  nastiness 
of  her  house,  the  ruin  of  her  furniture,  the  difficutly 
of  preserritig  tapestry  from  the  moths,  and  the  care- 
lessness of  the  sluts  whom  she  employs  in  brushing 
it  It  is  her  business  every  morning  to  visit  all  the 
rooms,  in  hopeb  of  finding  a  chair  Without  its  cover, 
a  window  6hut  or  open  contrary  to  her  orders,  a  spbt 
on  the  hearth,  or  a  feather  on  the  floor,  that  the  rest 
of  the  day  may  be  justifiably  spent  in  taunts  of  con- 
tempt, and  vociferations  of  anger.  She  lives  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  preserve  the  neattiess  of  a  house 
and  gardens,  and  feels  neither  inclination  to  plea- 
sure, nor  aspiration  after  virtue,  while  she  is  en- 
grossed by  the  great  employment  of  keeping  gravel 
from  grass,  and  wainscot  from  dust.  Of  three  ami- 
able nieces  she  has  declared  herself  an  irreconcil- 
able enemy  to  one^  because  she  broke  off  a  tulip  with 
her  hoop ;  to  another,  because  she  spilt  her  cofiee 
on  a  Turkey  carpet;  and  to  the  third,  becansfe  she 
let  a  wet  dog  run  into  the  parlour.  She  has  broken 
off  her  intercourse  of  visits  because  company  makes 
a  house  dirty ;  and  resolves  to  confine  herself  more 
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to  her  own  affairs,  and  to  livedo  longer  in  mire  by 
foolish  lenity.        ^ 

Peevishness  is  generally  the  vice  of  narrow  minds^ 
and,  except  when  it  is  the  effect  of  anguish  and  dis- 
,ease,  by  which  the  resolution  i»  broken^  and  the  mind 
made  too  feeble  to  bear  the  lightest  addition  to  its 
miseries,  proceeds  from  an  unreasonable  persuasion 
of  the  importance  of  trifles.  The  proper  remedy 
against  it  is,  to  consider  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
and  the  folly  of  suffering  perturbation  and  uneasi- 
ness from  causes  unworthy  of  our  notice. 

He  th9.t  resigns  his  peace  to  little  casualties,  and 
suffers  the  course  of  his  life  to  be  interrupted  by  for- 
tuitous inadvertencies,  or  offences,  delivers  up  him- 
self to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  loses  all  that 
constancy  and  equanimity  which  constitute  the  chief 
praise  of  a  wise  man. 

The  province  of  prudence  lies  between  the  greatest 
things  and  the  least;  some  surpass  our  power  by 
their  magnitude,  and  some  escape  our  notice  by  their 
number  and  their  frequency.  But  the  indispensable 
business  of  life  will  afford  sufficient  exercise  to  every 
understanding;  and  such  is  the  limitation  of  the 
human  powers,  that  by  attention  to  trifles  we  must 
let  things  of  importance  pass  unobserved ;  when  we 
examine  a  mite  with  a  glass,  we  see  nothing  but  a 
mite. 

That  it  is  every  man's  interest  to  be  pleased  will 
need  little  proof;  that  it  is  his  interest  to  please 
.others  experience  will  inform  him.  It  is  therefore 
.  not  less  necessary  to  happiness  than  to  virtue,  that 
he  rid  his  mind  of  passions  which  make  him  un- 
easy to  himself  and  hateful  to  the  world,  which  en- 
chain his  intellects  and  obstruct  his  imp«*ovement% 
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'-^Vxotem,  Postlmiiie,  docis  ? 

Dk  qu&  Tisiphoae,  qmbxta  ezagitare  colabriBk-^uv. 

A  flobor  B^aa  like  Hb^  to  change  his  life ! 

What  fiiij  wooid  {KMsess  tiice  with  k  wife  ? — ^Dbysen. 

^To  THE  Rambler. 

'  1  KNOW  not  whether  it  ig  always  a  |)roof  of  inno- 
cence to  treat  ceb&tire  with  contempt.  We  owe  so 
much  reyerence  to  the  wisdotn  of  mankind,  as  justly 
to  wigb,  that  our  own  opinion  of  onr  merit  may  be 
ratified  by  the  concurrence  of  other  suffrages  ;  and 
We  guilt  and  infamy  must  haye  the  same  effect 
Bpori  liitelligenoes  unable  to  piercd  beyond  external 
api^ftrafic^,  9»id  influenced  often  rather  by  tsx-^ 
^\%  than  preeept^  we  are  obliged  to  refute  a  false 
wge,  iest  We  tihould  t^ountenanc^  the  cirime  which 
^e  Uve  neyeir  cdttimitted.  To  turn  away  from  an 
iccusktion  With  supercilious  sil^tice^  is  equally  in  the 
power  of  bim  that  is  hardened  by  villany,  and  in- 
cited by  innocence.  The  Wall  of  brass  which 
mmk  erects  upon  ^  clear  conscience,  may  be 
KOttiigtifneB  r^istfd  by  impudence  or  power;  and  we 
^Md  alWItys  Wl6h  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  yirtue 
^  ado!^i!^g  tet  with  gffaces  which  wickedness  can- 

'  P^  tbis  n^imn  t  haye  determined  no  longer  to 
cndiire,  with  eith6¥  patient  or  millen  resignation,  a 
repniach,  Which  is,  at  least  ih  my  opinion,  un- 
just* but  Win  lay  niy  case  honestly  before  you,  that 
foa  of  ytmit  r^d^fs  fiiay  at  letigfh  decide  it. 

*  Wh^tHe^  ym  will  be  able  to  preserve  your 
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boasted  impartiality ,  'when  you  hear  that  I  am  con- 
sidered  as  an  adversary  by  half  the  female  world, 
you  may  surely  pardon  me  for  doubting,  notwith- 
standing the  veneration  to  which  you  may  imagine 
yourself  entitled  by  your  age,  your  learning,  your  ab- 
straction, or  your  virtue.  Beauty,  Mr.  Rambler,  has 
often  overpowered  the  resolutions  of  the  firm,  and 
the  reasonings'  of  the  wise,  roused  the  old  to  sensi- 
bility, and  subdued  the  rigorous  to  softness. 

'I  am  one  of  those  unhappy  beings  who  have  been 
marked  out  as  husbands  for  many  different  women, 
and  deliberated  a  hundred  limes  on  the  brink  of 
matrimony.  I  have  discussed  all  the  nuptisd  preli- 
minaries so  often,  that  I  can  repeat  all  the  forms  in 
which  jointures  are  settled,  pin-money  secured,  aad 
provisions  for  younger  children  ascertained  ;  but  am 
at  last  doomed,  by  general  consent,  to  everlasting 
solitude,  and  excluded,  by  an  irreversible  decree 
from  all  hopes  of  connubial  felicity.  I  am  pointed 
out  by  every  mother  as  a  mui  whose  visits  cannot 
be  admitted  without  reproach;  who  raises  hopes 
only  to  imbitter  disappointment,  and  makes  oners 
only  to  seduce  girls  into  a  waste  of  that  part  of  life 
in  which  they  might  gain  advantageous  matches, 
and  become  mistresses  and  mothers* 

'  I  hope  you  will  think  that  some  part  of  this  pe- 
nal severity  may  justly  be  remitted,  when  I  inform 
you,  that-  T  never  yet  professed  love  to  a  woman 
without  sincere  intentions  of  marriage ;  that  I  have 
never  continued  an  appearance  of  intimacy  from  the 
hour  that  my  inclination  changed,  but  to  {^reserve 
her  whom  I  was  leaving  from  the  shock  of  abrupt- 
ness, or  the  ignominy  of  contempt ;  that  I  always 
endeavoured  to  give  the  ladies  an  opportunity  of 
seeming  to  discard  me  ;  and  that  I  never  forsook  a 
mistress  for  larger  fortune  or  brighter  beauty,  but 
because  I  discovered  some  irregularity  in  her  con- 
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dact,  or  some  depravity  in  her  mind :  not  becaufie  I 
was  charmed  by  another,  but  boeause  I  was  offended 
by  herself. 

'  I  was  very  early  tired  of  that  succession  of 
amusements  by  which  the  thoughts  of  roost  youn^ 
men  are  dissipated,  and  had  not  long  glittere\l  in  the 
splendour  of  an  ample  patrimony  before  I  wbhed  for 
the  calm  of  domestic  happiness.  Youth  is  naturally 
delighted  with  sprightliness  and  ardour,  and,  there- 
fore, I  breathed  out  the  sighs  of  my  first  affection  at 
the  feet  of  the  gay,  the  sparkling,  the  vivacious  Fe- 
rocula.  I  fancied  to  myself  a  perpetual  source  of 
happiness  in  wit  never  exhausted,  and  spirit  never 
depressed  ;  looked  with  veneration  on  her  restdiness 
of  expedients,  contempt  of  difficulty,  assurance  of 
address,  and  promptitude  of  reply;  considered  hjer 
as  exempt  by  some  prerogative  of  nature  from  the 
weakness  and  timidity  of  female  minds  ;  and  con- 
gratulated myself  upon  a  companion  superior  to  all 
common  troubles  and  embarrassments.  I  was,  in- 
deed, somewhat  disturbed  by  the  unshaken  per- 
severance with  which  she  enforced  her  demands  of 
an  unreasonable  settlement ;  yet  I  should  have  con- 
sented to  pd.ss.my  life  in  union  with  her,  had  not 
my  euriosity  led  me  to  a  crowd  gathered  in  the 
street,  where  I  found  Ferocula,  in  the  presence  of 
hundreds,  disputing  for  sixpence  with  a  chairman. 
1  saw  her  in  so  little  need  of  assistance,  that  it  was 
no  breach  of  the  laws  of  chivalry  to  forbear  interpo- 
sition, and  I  spared  myself  the  shame  of  owning  her 
acquaintance.  I  forgot  some  ^oint  of  ceremony  at 
our  next  interview,'  and  soon  provoked  her  to  forbid 
me  her  presence. 

*  My  next  attempt  was  upon  a  lady  of  great  emi- 
nence for  learning  and  philosophy.  I  had  frequently 
observed  the  barrenness  and  uniformity  of  connubial 
conversation,  and  therefore  thought  highly  of  my 
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ovrn  prudence  ahd  didcernmenl,  when  I  delected 
from  a  multitude  of  Wealthy  beauties,  the  deep-read 
M isothea,  who  declared  herself  the  inexorable  enentiy 
of  ignorant  pertness  tttid  puerile  levity  ;  and  scarcely 
Cdttdescended  to  make  tea,  but  fbr  the  linguist^  th6 
geomettician,  the  astronomer,  or  the  poet.  Th^ 
queen  of  the  Aitibzond  was  only  to  hd  gained  by  the 
hero  who  tSduld  bouquet  hfer  in  single  ciotnbat ;  and 
Misoth^ii's  heart  Wad  only  to  bless  the  scholal'  who 
could  bVetpower  het  by  disputation.  Amidst  the 
fondest  transports  of  courtship  sh6  could  call  fot  a 
definition  of  terind.  ^tid  treated  evfery  argument  With 
Cobt^mpt  that  Could  iiot  be  reduced  to  i>eg;Ulat  syl- 
logistii.  You  may  easily  imagine,  that  I  Wished 
this  courtship  at  fan  e&d;  but  wheii  I  desired  her  to 
shorten  rtly  tbtments,  and  fix  the  day  of  toy  felicity, 
We  wer6  led  into  a  long  conversation,  in  which  Mi* 
sdth^a  ^deAVoUred  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  at- 
tributing choice  and  self-direction  to  any  human 
beings  It  waft  tiot  difficult  to  discover  the  danget 
of  committing  myself  for  ever  to  the  arms  of  one 
who  might  at  any  time  mistake  the  dtctaites  of  pas* 
sion,  or  the  calls  of  appetite  for  the  decree  of  fate ; 
or  consider  cuckoldoto  as  necessary  to  the  general 
system,  ad  a  lihk  in  the  evetlasting  Chain  of  stiCces*- 
dlvfe  causes,  t  therefore  told  her,  that  destiny  had 
ordained  us  to  part,  and  that  nothing  should  have 
toi*n  i^e  {ttm  her  but  the  talons  of  necessity* 

•  I  then  solicited  the  regard  of  the  calm,  the  pru*- 
denti  thig  ecohdmical  Sophronia,  a  lady  whb  (Consi- 
dered Wit  as  dangerous,  and  leaguing  as* stipetflUbud, 
and  thought  that  the  WOffiaii  who  kept  het  hoU^ 
clean,  and  her  accounts  exact,  took  receipts  fbr  ev^y 
payment,  and  could  find  them  at  a  sudden  call,  in- 

Suited  nicely  after  Ihi  iioilditiY)ii  of  the  tenants,  read 
it  ftflee  tt  stocks  once  a  week,  and  purchased  every 
thing  attlie  best  market,  could  want  ho  accomplish-^ 
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ments  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  a  wise  man. 
She  discoursed  with  great  solemnity  on  the  care  and 
vigilance  which  the  superintendence  of  a  family  de- 
mands ;  observed  how  many  were  mined  by  confi- 
dence in  servants ;  and  told  me,  that  she  never  ex- 
pected honesty  but  from  a  strong  chest,  and  that  the 
best  storekeeper  was  the  mistress's  eye.  Many  such 
oracles  of  generosity  she  uttered,  and  made  every  day 
new  improvements  in  her  schemes  for  the  regulation 
of  her  servants,  and  the  distribution  of  her  time. 
I  was  convinced,  that,  whatever  I  might  suffer  from 
Sophronia,  I  should  escape  poverty  ;  and  we  there- 
fore proceeded  to  adjust  tne  settlements  according  to 
her  own  rule, /air  and  softfy.  But  one  morning  her 
maid  cam^  to  me  in  tears,  to  entreat  my  interest  for 
a  reconciliation  to  her  mistress,  who  had  turned  her 
out  at  nieht  for  breaking  six  teeth  in  a  tortoise-shell 
comb :  she  had  attended  her  lady  from  a  distant 
province,  and  having  not  lived  long  enough  to  save 
much  money,  was  destitute  among  strangers,  and 
though  of  a  good  family,  in  danger  of  perishing  in 
the  streets,  or  of  being  compelled  by  hunger  to  pro- 
sdution.  1  made  no  scruple  of  promising  to  restore 
her ;  but  upon  my  first  application  to  Sophronia,  was 
answered  with  an  air  which  called  for  approbation, 
that  if  she  neglected  her  own  afiairs,  I  might  suspect 
her  of  neglecSng  mine ;  that  the  comb  stood  her  in 
three  half-crowns;  that  no  servant  should  wrong  her 
twice ;  and  that,  indeed,  she  took  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  parting  with  Phillida,  because,  though  she 
was  honest,  her  constitution  was  bad,  and  she  thought 
her  very  likely  to  fall  sick.  Of  our  conference  I 
need  not  tell  you  the  effect ;  it  surely  may  be  for- 
given me,  if  on  this  occasion  I  forgot  the  decency 
of  common  forms. 

*  From  two  more  ladies  I  was  disengaged  by  find- 
ing, that  they  entertained  my  rivals  at  the  same  time. 
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and  determined  Iteir  choice  by  the  liberality  of  cmr 
settlements  Another  I  thought  myBelf  justified  in 
forsaking^  because  ishe  gave  my  attorney  a  bribe 
to  favour  her  in  the  bargain ;  another,  because  I 
could  never  soften  her  to  tenderness^  till  she  heard 
that  most  of  my  family  had  died  young ;  and  another  ^ 
because,  to  increase  her  fortune  by  expectations, 
she  represented  her  sister  as  languishing  and  con- 
sumptive. 

'  I  shall,  in  another  letter,  give  the  remaining  part 
of  lay  history  of  courtship.  I  presume  that  I  should 
hitherto  have  injured  the  majesty  of  female  virtue, 
had  I  not  fac^ed  to  transfer  my  affection  to  higher 
inent.  I  am,  &c.  HyMENiEUs/ 
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'  '* Audi , 
Nulla  unqaam  de  morte  bominis  canctatio  lodga  est. — Juy. 

When  itan's  life  is  in  debate, 

iTbe  judge  can  ne'er  too  long  deliberate. — Drydek. 

Power  and  superiority  are  so  flattering  and  delight- 
ful, that,  fraught  with  tetnptation,  and  exposed  to 
danger  as  ttiey  are,  scarcely  any  virtue  is  so  cau- 
tious,* or  any  prudence  so  timorous,  as  to  decline 
them.  Even  tliose  that  have  most  reverence  for  the 
laws  of  right,  are  pleased  with  shewing  that  not  fear, 
but  choice,  regulates  their  behaviour ;  and  would  be 
thought  to  comply  rather  than  obey.  We  love  to 
overlook  the  boundaries  which  we  do  not  wish  to 
pass ;  and,  as  the  Roman  satirist  remarks,  he  that  ha^ 
no  design  to  take  the  lifb  of  another,  is  yet  glad  to 
have  it  in  his  hands. 
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Froia  the  swe  p^inqiple,  t^pdiirg  yet  morQ  to  de- 
generacy and  conuption,  proceeds  the  desire  of  in- 
vesting lawful  authority  with  t€ih'or>  and  governing 
by  force  rether  than  p^f^uasion.  Pride  i$  unwill- 
ing to  believe  the  njeoesaity  of  assigning  any  other 
reason  &te  her  own  will ;  and  would  rath^  maintain 
tk  m»t  equitable  claims  by  violence  and  penalties^ 
than  descend  from  the  dignity  ef  conm^andy  to  dis- 
pttte  and  expos^ls^tion^ 

It  may,  I  thinks  be  suspected,  that  this  political 
arrogance  has  sometimes  found  its  way  into  legisla- 
tive assemblies,  and  mingled  with  deliberations  upon 
proper^  and  life.  A  slight  perusal  of  the  laws  by 
which  the  nieasures  of  vindicdve  and  coercive  justice 
are  established,  will  discover  so  Qi^ny  disproportions 
between  crimes  and  punishments,  such  capricious 
distinctions  of  guilt,  and  such  confusion  of  remiss- 
Dess  and  severity,  as  can.  scarcely  be  believed  to 
have  been  produced  by  public  wisdom,  sincerely  and 
calmly  studious  of  public  happiness. 

The  learned^  the  judicious,  the  pious  Boerhaave 
relates,  that  he  never  saw  a  crimin^d  dragged  to  ex- 
ecution without  asking  himself^ '  Who  knows  whether 
tbis  man  is  not  less  culpable  than  me  V  On  the  days 
when  the  prisons  of  this  city  are  emptied  into  the 
grave,  let  every  spectator  of  the  dreadful  procession 
put  the  same  question  to  his  own  heart..  Few  among 
those  that  crowd  in  thousands  to  the  legal  massacre, 
^d  look  with  carelessness,  perhaps  with  triumj^h,  on 
^e  utmost  exacerbations  of  human  misery,  would 
then  be  able  to  return  without  horror  and  dejection. 
For,  who  can  congratulate  himself  upon  a  life  passed 
without  some  act  more  mischievous  to  the  peace  or 
proaperity  of  others,  than  the  theft  of  a  piece  of 
woney? 

It  has  been  always  the  practice,  when  any  parti- 
cular species  of  robbery  becomes  prevalent  and  com- 
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mon^  to  endeavour  its  suppression  by  capital  denun- 
ciations. Thus,  one  generation  of  malefactors  is 
commonly  cut  off,  and  their  successors  are  frighted 
into  new  expedients ;  the  art  of  thievery  is  augmented 
with  greater  variety  of  fraud,  and  subtilised  to  higher 
degrees"  of  dexterity,  and  tnore  occult  methods  of 
conveyance.  The  law  then  renews  the  pursuit  in  the 
heat  of  anger,  and  overtakes  the  offender  again  with 
death.  By  this  practice,  capital  inflictions  are  mul- 
tiplied ,^and  crimes,  very  different  in  their  degrees 
of  enormity,  are  equally  subjected  to  the  severest 
punishment  that  man  has  the  power  of  exercising 
upon  man.  , 

The  lawgiver  is  undoubtedly  allowed  to  estimate 
the  malignity  of  an  offence,  not  merely  by  the  loss  or 
pain  which  single  acts  may  produce,  but  by  the^eneral 
alarm  and  anxiety  arising  from  the  fear  of  mischief 
aiid  insecurity  of  possession  :  he  therefore  exercises 
the  right  which  societies  are  supposed  to  have  over 
the  lives  of  those  that  compose  them^  not  simply  to 
punish  a  transgression,  but  to  maintain  order  a^d 
preserve  quiet ;  he  enforces  those  laws  with  severity, 
that  are  most  in  danger  of  violation,  as  the  com- 
mander of  a  garrison  doubles  the  guard  on  that  side 
which  is  threatened  by  the  enemy. 

This  method  has  been  long  tried,  but  tried  with  so 
little  success,  that  rapine  and  violience  are  hourly  in- 
creasing :  yet  few  seem  willing  to  despair  of  its  effi- 
cacy, and  of  those  who  employ  their  speculations 
upon  the  present  corruption  of  the  people,  some  pro- 
pose the  introduction  of  more  horrid,  lingering,  and 
terrific  punishments ;  some  are  inclined  to  accelerate 
the  executions ;  sorae  to  discourage  pardons :  and 
all  seem  to  think  that  lenity  has  given  confidence  to 
wickedness,  and  that  we  can  only  be  rescued  from 
the  talons  of  robbery,  by  inflexible  rigour  and  san- 
guinary justice. 
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Yet,  ftinCe  the  right  of  setting  an  nncettain  and 
arbitrary  value  upon  life  has  been  disputed,  and  since, 
experience  of  past  times  gives  us  little  reason  to  hope 
that  any  reformation  will  be  effected  by  a  periodical 
havoc  of  our  fellow-beings,  perhaps  it  will  not  be 
useless  to  consider  what  consequences  might  arise 
from  relaxations  of  the  law,  and  a  more  rational  and 
equitable  adaptation  of  penalties  to  offences. 

Death  is,  as  one  of  tiie  ancients  observes,  ro  rHy 
fofiip&y  ^o^pwrarovy  of  dreadful  things  the  most 
dreadful;  an  evil,  beyond  which  nothing  can  be 
threatened  by  sublunary  power,  or  feared  from  hu- 
man enmity  or  vengeance.  This  terror  should,  there- 
fore, be  reserved  as  the  last  resort  of  authority,  as  the 
strongest  and  most  operative  of  prohibitory  sanctions, 
and  placed  before  the  treasure  of  life,  to  guard  from 
invasion  what  cannot  be  restored..  To  equal  robbery 
with  murder,  is  to  reduce  murder  to  robbery,  to  con- 
found in  common  minds  the  gradations  of  iniquity, 
and  incite  the  commission  of  a  greater  crime  to  pre- 
vent the  detection  of  a  less.  If  only  murder  were 
punished  with  death,  very  few  robbers  would  stain 
their  hands  in  blood ;  but  when  by  the  last  act  of 
cruelty  no  new. danger  is  incurred,  and  gi*eater  se- 
curity may  be  obtained,  upon  what  principle  shall 
we  bid  them  forbear  ? 

It  may  be  urged,  that  the  sentence  is  often  miti- 
gated to  simple  robbery ;  but  surely  this  is  to  con- 
fess that  our  laws  are  unreasonable  in  our  own  opi- 
nion ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  but 
murderers  have,  at  their  last  hour,  the  common  sen- 
sations of  mankind  pleading  in  their  favour. 

From  this  conviction  of  the  inequality  of  the  pu- 
nishment to  the  offence,  proceeds  the  frequent  solici- 
tation of  pardons.  They  who  would  rejoice  at  the 
correction  of  a  thief,  are  yet  shocked  at  flie  thought 
of  destroying  him.    His  crime  shrinks  to  nothing, 

XXI.  F 
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compared  mdi  hi9  misery;    aad  severity-  defeats 
itself  by  exciting  pity. 

The  gibbet,  indeed,  eeit?4nfy  disables  those  who 
die  upon  it  from  iafesting  the  coaununity ;  but  their 
death  seems  not  %o  contribute  more  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  their  associates,  than  any  other  method  of  se* 
paration.  A  thiol  seldom  passes  much  of  his  time  in 
recollection  or  anticipation,  but  from  robbery  has-* 
tens  to  riot,  and  from  riot  to  robbery ;  nor,  when  the 
grave  closes  upon  his  companion,  has  aay  other  carei 
than  to  find  another. 

The  frequency  of  capital  punishments,  therefore, 
rarely  hinders  the  commission  of  a  erime^  hi»t  natu* 
raUy  and  commonly  preyents  its  detection,  and  is,  if 
we  proceed  only  upon  prudential  principles,  chiefly 
for  that  reason  to  be  avoided.  Whatever  ms^y  be 
urged  by  casuists  or  politicians,  the  greater  part  of 
mankind,  as  they  can  never  think  that  to  pick  the 
pocket  and  to  pierce  the  heart  is  equally  criminal,  ^iirill 
scarcely  believe  that  two  malefactors  so  difSeveat  in 
guilt  can  be' justly  doomed  to  the  same  punishment ; 
nor  is  the  necessity  of  submitting  the  conscience  to 
human  laws  so  plainly  evinced,  so  clearly  stated,  or 
so  generally  allowed,  but  that  the  pious,  the  tender, 
and  the  just,  will  always  scruple  to  concur  with  the 
community  in  an  act  which  their  private  judgment 
cannot  approve. 

He  who  knows  not  how  often  rigorous  laws  pro- 
duce total  impunity,  and  how  many  crimes  are  con- 
cealed and  forgotten  for  fear  of  hurrying  the  offender 
to  that  state  in  which  there  is  no  repentance,  has  con- 
versed very  little  with  mankind.  And  whatever  epi- 
thets of  reproach  or  contempt  this  compassion  may 
incur  from  tjiose  who  confound  cruelty  with  firmness, 
1  know  not  whether  any  wise  man  would  wish  it  less 
powerful,  or  less  extensive. 

If  those,  whom  the  wisdom  of  our  laws  has  cen- 
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damned  to  ^e^  hlid  been  detected  in  tfaeHrmdinieiitB 
of  tobberj)  they  miglit,  by  proper  disciplme  and  nae- 
hl  labour,  hate  been  disentangled  h%m  their  hibhSy 
they  might  have  escaped  all  the  temptations  to  sub- 
sequent crimes,  and  passed  their  days  in  reparation 
and  penitence ;  and  detected  they  might  all  have  been, 
had  the  prosecutors  been  certain  that  their  liyes 
would  tiave  been  spared.  I  believe^  every  thief  will 
confess,  that  he  has  been  more  than  once  seized  and 
dismissed;  and  that  he  has  sometimes  ventured 
upon  capital  crimes,  because  he  knew,  that  those 
whom  he  injured  would  rather  connive  at  his  es- 
cape, than  doud  their  minds  with  the  horrors  of  his 
death. 

All  laws  against  wickedness  are  ineffectual,  un- 
less some  will  inform,  and  some  will  prosecute ;  but 
till  ve  mitigate  the  penalties  for  mere  violations  of 
property,  informatiou  will  always  be  hated,  and  pro- 
secution dreaded.  The  heart  of  a  good  man  cannot 
hnx  recoil  at  die  thought  of  punishing  a  slight  injury 
with  death ;  especially  wh^ti  he  remembers,  that  the 
thief  tnight-  have  procured  safety  by  another  crime, 
from  which  he  was  ire&ttained  only  by  his  remaining 
virtue. 

The  obligations  to  assist  the  exercise  of  public  jus- 
tice are  indeed  strong ;  but  they  will  certainly  be 
overpowered  by  tenderness  for  life.  What  is  pu- 
nished with  severity  contrarv  to  our  ideas  of  ade- 
quate retribution,  will  be  seldom  discovered ;  and 
multitudes  wiU  be  sidSfered  to  advance  from  crime  to 
ctltne,  till  they  deserve  death,  because,  if  they  had 
been  sooner  prosecuted,  they  would  have  suffered 
death  before  they  deserved  it. 

This  schemfe  of  invigorating  the  laws  by  relaxa- 
tion, and  e^ttirpating  wickedness  by  lenity,  is  so  re* 
mote  from  common  practice,  that  1  might  reasonably 
fear  to  expose  It  to  the  pubuc,  cotdd  it  be  supported 
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only  by  my  own  observatioBs :  I  sliall,  tiierefore,  by 
ascribing^  it  to  its  author  Sir  Thomas  More,  endea- 
vour to  procure  it  that  attention  which  I  wish  always 
paid  to  prudence,  to  justice,  and  to  mercy. 
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Qasdam  panra  qoidenii  sed  non  toleranda  mantis. — Juv. 
Some  faults,  tho'  small,  intolerable  grow. — Dryden. 

'  To  THE  Rambler. 
« SIR, 
*  I  SIT  down  in  pursuance  of  my  late  engagement  to 
recount  the  remaining  part  of  the  adventures  that 
befel  me  in  my  long  quest  of  conjugal  felicity,  which, 
though  I  have  not  yet  been  so  happy  as  to  obtain  it^ 
I  have  at  least  endeavoured  to  deserve  by  unwearied 
diligence,  without  suffering,  from  repeated  disap- 
pointments, any  abatement  of  my  hope,  or  repression 
of  my  activity. 

*  You  must  have  observed  in  the  world  a  species  of 
mortals  who  employ  themselves  in  promoting  matri- 
mony, and  without  any  visible  motive  of  interest 
or  vanity,  without  any  discoverable  impulse  of  ma- 
lice or  benevolence,  without  any  reas6n,  but  that 
they  want  objects  of  attention  and  topics  of  conver- 
sation, are  incessantly  busy  in  procuring  wives  and 
husbands.  They  fill  the  ears  of  every  single  man 
and  woman  with  some  convenient  match,  and  when 
they  are  informed  of  your  age  and  fortune,  offer  a 
partner  of  life  with  the  same  readiness,  and  the  same 
indifference,  as  a  salesman,  when  he  has  taken  mea- 
fure  by  his  ey^,  fits  his  customer  with  a  coat* 
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*  It  might  be  expected  that  they  shotild  sooti  be 
disGouraged  from  this  officious  iiiterpoBidoti  by  te- 
sentmetit  or  contempt ;  and  lliat  every  timti  nhould 
determiae  the  choice  oh  which  so  much  of  his  hap* 
piness  must  depend,  by  his  own  judgment  and  ob. 
lerratioii :  yet  it  happens^  diat  as  these  proposals 
are  geiieraliy  made  with  a  show  of  kindness,  they 
leidoift  proTdke  anger^  but  are  at  worst  heatd  with 
patience,  ahd  forgotten^  They  inflaence  weak  minds 
to  appiobatton ;  for  m&ny  are  sui^  to  fiiid  in  a  ne# 
acquaintaiM^e,  Whatever  qualities  f epoft  has  taught 
them  to  expect  \  and  in  more  powerful  and  active 
anderstandingn  they  excite  cudosity,  smd  sometimes, 
by  a  lucky  chance,  bring  persons  of  similat  tempers 
wi^un  the  attraction  of  each  othef . 

'  I  was  known  to  possess  a  fortuiie,  and  to  wattt 
a  wife ;  and>  therefore,  was  frequently  attended  by 
these  hymeneal  solicitors,  with  whose  importunity  1 
was  sometimes  diverted,  and  sometimes  perplexed  \ 
for  they  contended  for  me  as  vultures  for  a  carcass ; 
each  employing  all  his  eloquence,  and  all  his  ani* 
fices,  to  enforce  and  promote  his  own  scheme,  fi'om 
the  success  of  which  he  was  to  receive  no  other  ad«> 
vantage  dian  the  pleasure  of  defeating  others  equally 
eag«r  and  equally  industrious* 

'An  invitadon  to  sup  with  one  Of  those  busy 
friends,  made  me^  by  a  concerted  charice,  acquaifited 
with  Camilla,  by  whom  it  was  expected,  that  I  should 
be  suddenly  aud  irresia^bly  enslaved*  The  lady, 
whom  the  same  kiudne&s  had  btought  without  her 

own  concurrence  into  the  lists  of  lOve,  seemed  10 
think  me  at  least  worthy  of  the  honour  of  captivity ; 
and  eirerted  the  power,  both  of  her  eyes  and  wit,  with 
so  much  art  and  spirit,  that  though  I  had- been  too 
often  deceived  by  appearufiees  to  devote  myself  ir- 
revocably at  the  first  interview,  yet  I  could  not  sup- 
press some  raptures  of  admiration,  and  flutters  of 

f3 
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desire.  •  I  was  easily  persuaded  to  make  nearer  ap- 
proaches; but  soon  discovered^  that  a  union  with 
Camilla  was  not  much  to  be  wished.  Camilla  pro- 
fessed a  boundless  contempt  for  the  folly,  levity, 
ignorance,  and  impertinence,  of  her  own  sex  ;  and 
very  frequently  expressed  her  wonder,  that  men  of 
learning  or  experience  could  submit  to  trifle  away 
life  with  beings  incapable  of  solid  thought.  In 
mixed  companies  she  always  associated  with  the 
men,  and  declared  her  satisfaction  when  the  ladies 
retired.  If  any  short  excursion  into  the  country 
was  proposed,  she  commonly  insisted  upon  the  ex- 
clusion of  women  from  the  party ;  because,  where 
they  wei\5  admitted  the  time  was  wasted  in  frothy 
compliments,  weak  indulgences,  and  idle  ceremo- 
nies. To  shew  the  greatness  of  her  mind,  she 
avoided  all  compliance  with  the  fashion ;  and  to 
boast  the/ profundity  of  her  knowledge,  mistook  the 
various  textures  of  silk  confounded  tabbies  with 
damasks,  and  sent  for  ribands  by  -wrong  names. 
iShe  despised  the  commerce  of  stated  visits,  a  farce 
of  empty  form  without  instruction ;  and  congiatu- 
lated  herself,  that  she  never  learned  to  write  mes- 
sage cards.  She  often  applauded  the  noble  senti- 
ment of  Plato,  who  rejoiced  that  he  was  born  a  man 
rather  than  a  woman ;  proclaimed  her  approbation 
of  Swift's  opinion,  that  women  are  only  a  higher 
species  of  monkeys ;  and  confessed,  that  when  she 
considered  the  behaviour,  or  heard  the  conversation, 
of  her  sex,  she  could  not  but  forgive  the  Turks  for 
3U«pecting  them  to  want  souls. 

'  It  was  the  ioy  and  pride  of  Camilla  to  have  pro- 
voked, by  this  insolence,  all  the  rage  of  hatred,  and 
all  the  persecutions  of  calumny;  nor  was  she  ever 
more  elevated  with  her  own  superiority,  than  when 
she  talked  of  female  anger,  and  feniale  cunning. 
'^  Well,'^  says  she,  **  has  nature  provided  that  such 
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virulence  should  lie  disabled  by  folly,  and  siidi 
cruelty  be  restrained  by  impotence.'* 

*  Camilla  doubtless  expected,  that  what  she  lost 
on  one  side,  she  should  gain  on  the  other ;  and  ima- 
gined, that  every  male  heart  would  be  open  to  a  lady 
who  made  such  generous  advances  to  the  borders  of 
virility.  But  man,  ungrateful  man,  instead  of  spring- 
ing forward  to  meet  her,  shrunk  back  at  her  ap- 
proach. She.  was  persecuted  by  the  ladies  as  a  de- 
serter, and  at  best  received  by  the  men  only  as  a  fu- 
gitive. I,  for  my  part,  amused  myself  awhile  with 
her  fopperies,  but  novelty  soon  gave  way  to  detesta- 
tion, for  nothing  out  of  the  common  order  of  natnre 
can  be  long  borne.  I  had  no  inclination  to  a  wife 
who  had  the  mggedness  of  a  man  without  his  force, 
and  the  ignorance  of  a  woman  without  her  softness ; 
nor  could  I  think  my  quiet  and  honour  to  be  en- 
trusted to  such  audacious  virtue  as  was  hourly 
courting  danger,  and  soliciting  assault. 

'  My  next  mistress  was  Nitella,  a  lady  of  gentle 
mien  and  soft  voice,  always  speaking  to  apfvove, 
and  ready  to  receive  direction  from  those  with  whom 
chance  had  brought  her  into  company.  In  Nitella, 
I  promised  myself  an  easy  friend,  vrith  whom  I  might 
loiter  aWay  the  day  without  disturbance  or  alterca- 
tion. I,  ^erefore,  soon  resolved  to  address  her,  but 
was  discouraged  from  prosecuting  my  courtship  by 
observing,  that  her  apartments  were  superstitiously 
regular;  and  that,  umess  she  had  notice  of  my  visit, 
she  was  never  to  be  seen.  There  is  a  kind  of  anxious 
cleanliness  which  1  have  always  noticed  as  the  char 
racteristic  bf  a  slattern ;  it  is  the  superfluous  scru- 
pulosity of  guilt,  dreading  discovery,  and  shunning 
suspicion :  it  is  the  violence  of  an  effort  against 
habit,  which  being  impelled  by  external  motives, 
cannot  stop  at  the  middle  point. 

'  Nitella  was  always  tricked  out  rather  with  nicety 
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than  elegance;  ai^d  fieldom  could  forbear  to  dis^^ 
cover,  by  her  uneasihess  and  constraint^  that  ber 
attention  was  burdened,  and  bet  imagination  En- 
grossed :  I,  therefore^  oonoluded^  that  being  only 
occasionally  and  ambitiously  dressed^  she  Was  not 
familiarized  to  her  own  ornaments.  There  are  so 
many  competitors^  for  the  fame  of  cleanliness^  that  it 
is  not  hard  to  gain  information  of  those  that  M,  from 
those  that  desire  to  excel :  I  quickly  found  that  Ni^ 
tella  passed  her  time  between  finery  ahd  dirt)  and 
was  always  in  a  wrapper,  nightcap,  and  slippers^ 
when  she  was  not  decorated  for  immediate  show,. 

'  I  was  then  led  by  my  evil  destiny  to  Gharybdis, 
who  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  Seizing  a  n«w 
prey  when  it  came  within  her  reach.  I  thought  my- 
self quickly  made  happy  by  permission  to  atteiid  her 
to  public  places ;  and  pleased  my  own  vanity  wil^ 
imagining  the  envy  which  I  should  raise  in  k  thou'- 
sand  hearts,  by  appearing  as  the  acknowledged  fk^- 
vourite  of  Charybdis.  She  soon  after  hinted  her  in- 
tention  to  take  a.  ramble  for  a  fortnight,  into  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  which  she  had  never  seen.  I  soli" 
cited  the  happiness  of  accompanying  her.  Which  after 
a  short  reluctance,  was  indulged  m^.  She  had  no 
other  curiosity  in  her  journey,  than  aft^t  all  possible 
means  of  eitpense ;  and  was  every  moment  taking 
occasion  to  mention  some  delicacy,  which  I  knew  it 
my  duty  upon  such  notices  to  procure. 

^  After  our  return,  being  now  more  familiar,  shiS 
told  me,  whenever  we  met,  of  some  new  diversions : 
at  night  she  had  notice  of  a  charming  company  that 
would  breakfast  in  th6  giardens ;  and  in  th^  morning 
had  been  informed  of  some  new  song  in  the  opera, 
some  new  dress  at  the  playhouse,  or  some  perfbrmet 
at  a  concert  whom  she  longed  to  hear*  Her  intel^ 
ligence  was  such,  that  there  never  was  a  show  to 
which  she  did  not  summon  me  on  the  second  day ; 
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and  as  she  hated  a  crowd,  and  covld  not  go  atoBe, 
I  was  obliged  to  attend  at  some  intennediate  boor, 
and  pay  the  price  of  a  whole  company.  When  we 
passed  the  streets,  she  was  often  channed  with  some 
trinket  in  the  toy-shops ;  and,  from  moderate  desires 
of  seals  and  snuff-boxes,  rose,  by  degrees,  to  gold 
and  diamonds.  I  now  b^an  to  find  the  smile  of 
Charybdis  too  costly  for  a  private  parse,  and  added 
one  more  to  six-and-£orty  lovers,  whose  fortone  and 
patience  her  rapacity  had  exhausted. 

'  Imperia  then  took  possession  of  my  atEfictions ; 
bat.kept  them  only  for  a  short  time.  She  had  newly 
inherited  a  large  fortune,  and  having  spent  the  early 
part  of  her  life  in  the  perusal  of  romances,  brought 
with  her  into  the  gay  world  all  the  pride  of  Cleopa- 
tra; expected  nothing  less  than  vows,  altars,  and 
sacrifices ;  and  thought  her  charms  dishonoured,  and 
her  .power- infringed,  by  the  softest  opposition  to  her 
sentiments,  or  the  smallest  transgression  of  her  com- 
mands. Time  flight,  indeed,  cure  this  species  of 
pride  in  a  mind  not  naturally  undisceming,  and  vi- 
tiated only  by  false  representations ;  but  the  opoa* 
tions  of  tune  are  slow ;  and  I,  therefore,  left  her  to 
grow  wise  at  leisure,  or  to  continue  in  error  at  her 
own  expense. 

'  Thus  I  have  hitherto,  in  spite  of  myself,  passed 
my  life  in  frozen  cehbacy.  My  friends,  indeed,  often 
tell  me,  that  I  flatter  my  imagination  with  higher 
hopes  than  human  nature  can  gratify ;  that  I  dress 
up  an  ideal  charmer  in  all  the  radiance  of  perfection, 
and  then  enter  the  world  to  look  for  the  same  excel- 
lence in  corporeal  beauty.  But  surely,  Mr.  Rambler, 
it  is  not  madness  to  hope  for  some  terrestrial  lady 
unstained  with  the  spots  which  I  have  been  describ- 
ing; at  least  I  am  resolved  to  pursue  my  search ;  for 
I  am  so  far  from  thinking  meanly  of  marriage,  that 
{.belieye  it  able  to  afford  the  bluest  happraess  de« 
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ct«ed  to  our  present  «taate  \  etnd  if,  after  til  thefte 
miscarriages,  I  find  A  womatt  that  fills  up  tny  elcpeo 
tatioDy  you  shall  hear  ottce  fnore  from, 

Youra,  &Ct 

HriittiriBtrii/ 
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Optat  ephippia  bos  piger;  optat  atare  caballtit^-^Hoa* 

Thttft  Uie  ftlow  px  woald  gaudy  ttfppings  claim; 
Tkc  sprightij  hone  iroM  plottgh-*^>— FbakCis. 

'  To  TfiE  Rambler* 
•SIR, 

'  I  WAS  the  seoottd  son  of  a  country  mntleman  by 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  dlizen  of  London.  My 
father  having  by  his  marriage  freed  the  estate  fbom  a 
heavy  mortgage,  and  paid  his  sisterd  their  portions^ 
thought  himself  discharged  fi:om  all  obligations  to 
farther  thought,  and  entitled  to  spend  the  resi  of  his 
life  in  rural  pleasures.  He,  therefore,  spared  nothing 
that  might  contribute  to  the  completion  of  his  fell* 
city ;  he  procured  the  best  guns  and  horses  that  the 
kingdom  could  supply,  paid  large  saUuries  to  his 
grooms  and  huntsmen,  and  became  the  envy  of  the 
county  for  the  discipline  of  his  hounds*  But  abov4 
all  his  other  attainments,  he  was  eminent  for  a  breed 
of  pointers  and  setting-dogs,  which  by  long  and  vi* 
gilant  cultivation  he  had  so  much  improved,  that  not 
a  partridge  or  heathcock  could  rest  in  security;  and 
game  of  whatever  species  that  dared  to  light  upoft 
his  mtinor  was  beaten  down  by  his  shot,  or  coveted 
with  hiscnets. 
*  My  elder  brother  was  very  early  initiated  in  die 


cbaskQ,  aad»  at  an  t^e  when  other  boys  are  '' creeping 
like  9PailB  unwiUingly  to  school/'  he  could  wind  the 
liorn,  beat  &e  bushes,  hound  over  hedges,  and  swim 
meM%  When  the  huntsman  one  day  broke  bis  leg, 
he  ai^[>fdiied  hia  pbuce  with  equal  abilities,  and  came 
home  with  the  scut  in  his  hat,  amidst  the  acclama- 
ti^na  of  the  whole  Tillage*  I  being  either  delicate  or 
timorous,  less  desirous  of  honour,  or  leas  capable  of 
sylvan  l^oism,  was  always  the  favourite  of  my  mo- 
ther ;  because  I  kept  my  coat  clean,  and  my  com- 
gesioA  free  from  freckles,  and  did  noit  come  home 
It  my  brother,  mired  and  tanned,  nor  carry  cotrn 
in  my  hat  to  the  hosse,  nor  bring  dirty  curs  into  the 
parlQur. 

^  My  mother  had  not  been  taught  to  amuse  herself 
mAk  hooks^  and  being  much  inclined  to  despise  the 
ignorance  and  barbajrity  of  the  ooimtry  ladiea,  dis- 
dained to  l^am  their  sentiments  or  conversation, 
and  had  nuade  no  addition  to'  the  notions  which  she 
had  brought  from  the  precincts  of  CornhilL  She  was 
therefoce  always  recounting  the  glories,  of  the  city ; 
enuBieraiing' the  succession  of  mayors;  celebrating 
tke  joSigw&ceBce  of  the  banquets  at  Guildhall ;  and 
lelatittg  the  civilities  paid  her  at  the  companies*  feasts 
by  mesk  of  whoiki  some  are  now  made  aldermen,  some 
have  fined  for  sheriffs,  and  none  are  worth  leaa  than 
forty  thousand  pounds.  She  frequently  displayed  her 
fiiiber's  greatness ;  told  of  the  large  bills  which  be 
had  paid  at  sight ;  of  the  sums  for  which  his  word 
would  pass  upon  the  Exchange  ;  the  heaps,  of  gold 
which  he  used  on  Saturday  night  to  toss  about 
wVk  a  shovel;  the  extent  of  his  warehouse,  and  the 
ttimgA  of  his  doora;  and  when  she  relaxed  her 
inegisation  with  lower  subjects,  described  the  fiurni-  ^ 
tore  of  their  cauntry-^house,  or  repeated  the  wit  of  the 
cierks:  and  pfiH^teis. 

^  By  these  parrativ^a  I  was  fired  with  the  splendour 
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and  dignity  of  London  and  of  trade.  I  therefore  de- 
voted my  self  to  a  shop,  and  warmed  my  imagination 
from  year  to  year  with  inquiries  about  the  privileges 
of  a  freeman,  the  power  of  the  common  council,  tli& 
dignity  of  a  wholesale  dealer,  and  the  grandeur  of 
mayoralty,  to  which  my  mother  assured  me  that 
many  had  arrived  who  began  the  world  with  less 
than  myself. 

'  I  was  very  impatient  to  enter  into  a  path  which 
led  to  such  honour  and  felicity  ;  but  was  forced  fot 
a  time  to  endure  some  repression  of  my  eagerness, 
for  it  was  my  grandfather's  maxim  j  that  a  young  man 
seldom  makes  much  money,  who  is  out  of  his  time 
before  .two-and-twenty.  They  thought  it  necessary, 
therefore,  to  keep  me  at  home  till  the  proper  age, 
without  any  other  employment  than  that  of  learning 
merchants'  accounts,  and  the  art  of  regulating  books; 
but  at  length  the  tedious  days  elapsed,  I  was  trans- 
planted to  town,  and  with  great  satisfaction  to  myself 
bound  to  a  haberdasher. 

« 

*  My  master,  who  had  no  conception  of  any  virtue, 
merit,  or  dignity,  but  that  of  being  rich,  had  all  the 
good  qualities  which  naturally  arise  from  a  close  and 
unwearied  attention  ^to  the  main  chance  ;  his  desire 
to  gain  wealth  was  so  well  tempered  by  the  vanity 
of  shewing  it,  that,  without  any  other  principle^of  ac-. 
tion,  he  lived  in  the  esteem  of  the  whole  commercial 
world ;  and  was  always  treated  with  respect  by  the 
only  men,  whose  good  opinion  he  valued  or  solicited, 
those  who  were  universally  allowed  to  be  richer  than 
himself. 

'  By  his  instructions  I  learned  in  a  few  weeks  to 
handle  a  yard  with  great  dexterity,  to  wind  tape 
neatly  upon  the  end^  of  my  fingers,  and  to  make  up 
parcels  with  exact  frugality  of  paper  and  pack-thread ; 
and  soon  caught  from  my  fellow-apprentices  the 
true  grace  of  a  counter  bow,  the  careless  air  with 
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which  a  small  pair  of  scales  is  to  be  held  between 
the  fingers,  and  the  vigour  and  sprightliness  with 
which  the  box,  after  the  riband  has  been  cut,  is  re. 
turned  into  its  place.  Having  no  desire  of  any  higher 
employment,  and,  therefore,  applying  all  my  powers 
to  the  knowledge  of  my  trade,  I  was  quickly  master 
of  all  that  could  be  known,  became  a  critic  in  small 
wares,  contrived  new  variations  of  figures,  and  new 
mixtures  of  colours,  and  Was  sometimes  consulted 
by  the  weavers,  when  they  projected  fashions  for  the 
ensuing  spring. 

'  WiUiall  these  accomplishments,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  my  apprenticeship,  I  paid  a  visit  to  my  frieiids  in 
the  country,  where  I  expected  to  be  received  as  a 
new  ornament  of  the  family,  and  consulted  by  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen  as  a  master  of  pecuniary 
knowledge,  and  by  the  ladies  as  an  oracle  of  the 
mode.     But,  unhappily,  at  the  first  public  table  to 
which  I  was  invited,  appeared  a  student  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  an  officer  of  the  guards,  who  looked  upon 
me  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  which  destroyed  at  once 
all  my  hopes  of  distinction,  so  that  I  durst  hardly 
raise  my  eyes  for  fear  of  encountering  their  superi- 
ority of  mien.     Nor  was  my  courage  revived  by  any 
opportunities  of  displaying  my  knowledge  ;  for  the 
templar  entertained  the  company  for  part  of  the  day 
with  historical  narratives  and  political  observations; 
and  the  colonel- afterward  detailed  the  adventures 
of  a  birth-night,  told  the  claims  and  expectations  of 
the  courtiers,  and  gave  an  account  of  assemblies, 
gardens,  and  diversions.    I,  indeed,  essayed  to  fill 
up  a  pause  in  a  parhimentary  debate  with  a  faint 
mention  of  trade,  and  Spaniards;  and  onceattempt;ed 
with  some  warmth,  to  correct  a  gross  mistake  about 
a  Sliver  breast-knot;  but  neither  of  my  antagonists 
seemed  to  think  a  reply  necessary;  they  resumed 
discourse  without  emotion,  and  again  engrossed 
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the  attention  of  the  company ;  nor  did  one  of  the 
ladies  appear  desirous  to  know  my  opinion  of  her 
dress,  or  how  long  the  carnation  shot  with  white, 
that  was  then  new  amongst  thero,  had  been  anti- 
quated in  town. 

^  As  I  knew  that  neither  of  these  gentlemen  had 
more  money  than  myself,  I  could  not  discover  what 
had  defkreased  me  in  their  presence ;  nor  why  they 
were  eonsidei!ed  by  others  as  more  worthy  of  atten- 
tion and  respect;  and  therefore  resolved,  when  we 
met  again,  to  rouse  my  spirit,  and  force  myself  into 
notice.  I  went  very  early  to  the  next  weekly  meeting, 
and  was  en^rtaining  a  small  circle  very  successfully 
with  a  minute  representation  of  my  lord  mayor's 
show,  when  the  colonel  entered  careless  and  gay, 
sat  down  with  a  kind  of  unceremonious  civility,  and^ 
without  appearing  to  intend  any  interruption,  drew 
my  audience  away  to  the  other  part  of  the  room,  to 
which  I  had  not  tike  courage  to  follow  them.  Soon 
a£ter  came  in  the  lawyer,  not,  indeed  with  the  same 
attraction  of  mien,  but  with  greater  powers  of  lan- 
guage; and  by  one  or  other  the  company  was  so 
happily  amused,  that  I  waa  neither  heard  nor  seen, 
nor  was  able  to  give  any  othei*  proof  of  my  exist- 
jence  than  that  I  put  round  the  glaiss,  and  was,  in  my 
turn,  permitted  to  name  the  toast. 

'  My  mother,  indeed^  endeavoured  to  comfort  me 
in  my  vexation,  by  telling  me,  that,  perhaps  these 
showy  talkers  were  hardly  able  to  pay  every  one  his 
own ;  that  he  who  has  money  in  his  pocket  need  not 
care  what  any  man  says  of  him ;  that,  if  I  minded 
my  trade,  the  time  will  come  when  lawyers  and  sol*  ^ 
diers  would  be  glad  to  borrow  out  of  my  purse ;  and 
that  it  is  fine  when  a  man  can  set  his  hands  to  his 
S]des,and  say  he  is  wosth  forty  thousand  pounds  every 
day  of  the  year.  These,  and  many  more  such  con« 
soli^ns  and  encouragements,  I  received  from  my 
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good  aaother^  which,  however,  did  not  much  ailay 
my  uneasiness  ;  for  having,  by  some  accident,  heard 
that  the  country  ladies  despised  her  as  a  cit,  I  had, 
therefore,  no  longer  much  reverence  for  her'opinions, 
but  considered  her  as  one  whose  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice bad  hurried  me,  though  without  ill  intentions, 
into  a  state  of  meanness  and  ignominy,  from  which 
I  could  not  find  any  possibility  of  rising  to  the  rank 
whicb  my  ancestors  had  always  held. 

*  I  returned,  however,  to  my  master,  and  busied 
myself  among  thread,  and  silks,  and  laces,  but  with- 
out my  former  cheerfulness  and  alacrity.  I  had  now 
no  longer  any  felicity  in  contemplating  the  exact 
disposition  of  my  powdered  curls,  the  equal  plaits 
of  my  rufiQes,  or  the  glossy  blackness  of  my  shoes ; 
nor  beard  with  my  former  elevation  those  compliments 
whicb  ladies  sometimes  condescended  to  pay  me 
upon  my  readiness  in  twisting  a  paper,  or  counting 
out  the  change.  The  term  oi  young  man,  with  which 
I  was  sometimes  honoured;  as  I  carried  a  parcel  to 
the  door  of  a  coach,  tortured  my  imagination ;  I 
grew  neg%eat  in  my  person,  and  sullen  in  my  tem- 
p^,  oft^  mistook  the  demands  of  the  customers, 
treated  their  caprices  and  objections  with  contempt, 
and  received  and  dismissed  them  with  surly  silence. 

'My  master  was  afraid  lest  the  shop  should  suffer 
by  this  change  of  my  behaviour ;  and,  therefore, 
after  some  expostulations,  posted  me  in  the  ware- 
house^ and  preserved  me  from  the  danger  and  re- 
proach of  desertion,  to  which  my  discontent  would 
certainly  have  urged  me,  had  I  continued  any  longer 
behind  the  counter. 

*  In  the  sixth  year  of  my  servitude  my  brother  died  « 
of  drunken  joy,  for  having  run  down  a  fox  that  had 
baffled  all  the  packs  in  tiie  province.     I  was  now 
heir,  and  with  the  hearty  consent  of  my  master  com-* 
menced  gentleman.    The  adventures  in  whiich  tny 
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new  character  engaged  me  shall  he  communicated 
in  another  letter,  by  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

MiSOCAPELUs/ 


N°117.    TUESDAY,  APRIL  30,  1751, 


^Oero'on  iff*  OvkufAVee  fjtifxaTav  BifMr  aiirk^  Iv*  "Oo'^n 
ITnXicv  ghoai^XKcv,  W  evfafoq  e^Banng  ttti» — Hon. 

The  gods  they  challenge*  and  affect  the  skies  ; 

Heav'd  on  Olympus  tottVing  Ossa  stood  ; 

On  Ossa,  Pelion  nods  with  all  his  wood. — Pops. 

'  To  THE  Rambler. 
.'  SIR, 
*  NbxHiNG  has  more  retarded  the  advancement  of 
learning  than  the  disposition  of  vulgar  minds  to  ridi- 
cule and  vilify  what  they  cannot  comprehend.  •  All 
industry  must  be  excited  by  hope ;  and  as  the  stu- 
dent often  proposes  no  other  reward  to  himself  than 
praise,  he  is  easily  discouraged  by  contempt -and  in- 
sult. He  who  brings  with  him  into  a  clamorous 
multitude  the  timidity  of  recluse  speculation,  and 
lias  never  hardened  his  front  in  public  life,  or  accus- 
tomed his  passions  to  the  vicissitudes  and  accidents, 
the  triumphs  and  defeats,  of  mixed  conversation,  will 
blush  at  the  stare  of  petulant  incredulity,  and  suffer 
himself  to  be  driven  by  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the 
fortresses  of  demonstration.  The  medianist  will  be 
afraid  to  assert  before  hardy  contradiction,  the  pos- 
sibility of  tearing  down  bulwarks  with  a  silk-worm's 
thread ;  and  the  astronomer  of  relating  the  rapidity 
of  light,  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  bejght 
of  the  lunar  mountains. 
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If  I  could  by  any  efforts  have  shaken  oflPthis  cow*- 
ardice,  I  had  not  sheltered  myself  under  a  borrowed 
name,  nor  applied  to  you  for  thp  means  of  commu- 
nicating to  the  public  the  theory  of  a  garret;  a  sub- 
ject which,  except  some  slight  and  transient  stric- 
tures, has  been  hitherto  neglected  by  those  who  were 
best  qualified  to  adorn  it,  either  for  want  of  leisure  to 
prosecute  the  yarious  researches  in  which  a  nice  dis- 
cussion must  engage  tfiem,  or  because  it  requires  such 
diversity  of  knowledge,  and  such  extent  of  curiosity, 
as  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  single  intellect :  or 
perhaps  others  foresaw, the  tumults  which  would  be 
raised  against  them,  ahd*^  confined  their  knowledge 
to  their  own  breasts,  and  abandoned  prejudice  and 
folly  to  the  direction  of  chance. 

'  That  the  professors  of  literature  generally  reside 
m  the  highest  stories,  has  been  immemorially  oh-' 
served.  The  wisdom  of  the  ancients  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  intellectual  advantages  of  an  ele- 
vated situation :  why  else  were  the  Muses  stationed 
on  Olympus  or  Parnassus,  by  those  who  could  with 
equal  right  have  raised  them  bowers  in  the  vale  of 
Tempe,  or  erected  their  altars  among  the  fiexures  of 
Meander?  Why  was  Jove  himself  nursed  upon  a 
mountain  ?  Or  why  did  the  goddesses,  when  the  prize 
of  beauty  was  contested,  try  the  cause  upon  the  top 
of  Ida?  Such  were  the  fictions  by  which  the  great 
masters  of  the  earlier  ages  endeavoured  to  inculcate 
to  posterity  the  importance  of  a  garret,  which,  though 
they  had  been  long  obscured  by  the  negligence  and 
ignorance  of  succeeding  times,  were  well  enforced  by 
the  celebrated  symbol  of  Pythagoras,  *Aye/xtJv  tti/cov- 
ruy,  rify  ifvw  irpotricvvei ;  "  When  the  wind  blows,  Wor- 
ship its  edio."  This  could  not  but  be  understood 
by  bis  discipled  as  an  inviolable  injunctiotl  to  live  in 
agahret,  which  I  have  found  frequently  visited  by  the 
echo  and  the  wind.     Nor  was  the  tradition  imoMy 
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obliterated  in  the  age  of  Augustusj  for  TibuUus  evi- 
dently congratulates  himself  upon  his  garret,  not 
\vithout  some  allusion  to  the  Pythagorean  precept. 


Quam  juvat  imraites  ventos  audire  cubantem— — 
Aut,  gelidas  hybernus  aquas  ciini  fuderit  auster, 
Securum  somoos,  imbre  juvante,  seqai ! 

How  sweet  in  sleep*  to  pass  the  careless  hours, 
Lall'd  by  the  beating  winds  and  dashing  show'rs ! 

And  it  is  impossible  not  to  discover  the  fondness 
of  Lucretius,  an  earlier  writer,  for  a  garret,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  lofty  towers  of  serene  learning,  and 
of  the  pleasure  with  which  a  wise  man  looki^  down 
upon  the  confused  and  erratic  state  of  the  world 
moving  below  him. 

$ed  nil  dalcius  est,  bene  quam  munita  tenere 
Edita  doctrin^  sapientiim  terapla  serena ; 
Bespicere  unde  queas  alios,  passimque  videre 
Errare,  atque  viam  palanteis  qoasrere  vits. 

'Tis  sweet  thjr  laboring  steps  to  guide  • 

To  virtue's  heights,  with  wisdom  well  supplj'd. 
And  all  the  magazines  of  learning  fortify 'd : 
From  thence  to  look  below  on  human  kind, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  maze  of  life,  and  blind. — Dry  den. 

The  institution  has,  indeed,  continued  to  our  own 
time;  the  garret  is  still  the  usual  receptacle  of  the 
philosopher  and  poet;  but  this,  like  many  ancient 
customs,  is  perpetuated  only  by  an  accidental  imi* 
tation,  without  knowledge  of  the  original  reason  for 
which  it  was  established. 

Causa  latet ;  res  est  notissiraa. 

The  cause  \s  secret,  but  th'  effect  is  known. — Addison. 

Conjectures  have,  indeed,  been  advanced  concern- 
ing th^se  habitations  of  literature,  but  without  much 
satisfaction  to  the  judicious  .inquirer.  Some  have 
imagined,  that  the  garret  is  generally  chosen  by  the 
wits,  as  most  easily  rented ;  and  concluded  that  no 
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man  rejoices  in  hia  aerial  abode,  but  on  the  days  of 
payment.  Others  guspeet,  that  a  garret  is  chiefly 
convenient,  as  it  is  remoter  than  any  other  pait  ofthe 
house  from  the  outer  door,  which  is  often  observed  to 
be  infested  by  viaitanta,  who  talk  incessantly  of  beer, 
or  linen,,  or  a  coat,  and  repeat  the  same  sounds  every 
morning,  and  aometimea  again  in  the  afternoon,  with- 
out  any  variation,  except  that  they  grow  daily  more 
importunate  and  clamorous,  and  raise  their  voices  in 
time  from  mournful  murmurs  to  raging  vociferations. 
This  eternal  monotoov  is  alwaya  detestable  to  a  man 
whose  chief  pleasure  is  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  and 
vary  his  ideas.  Othera  talk  of  freedom  from  noise,  and 
abatraction  from  common  business  or  amusements ; 
.  and  aome  yet  more  visionary,  tell  ua  that  the  facultiea 
are  enlarged  by  open  prospects,  and  that  the  fancy 
is  more  at  liberty  when  the  eye  ranges  without  con- 
finement. 

These  conveniences  may  perhaps  all  be  fpund  in  a 
well-chosen  garret;  but  surely  they  cannot  be  sop- 
posed  suSiciently  important  to  have  operated  in- 
variably upon  different  climates,  distant  ages,  and 
separate  nations.  Of  a  universal  practice,  there  must 
still  be  presumed  a  universal  cause,  which,  however 
recondite  and  abstruse,  may  be  perhaps  reserved  to 
make  me  iUustrioUs  by  its  discovery,  and  you  by  its 
promulgation.' 

It  is  universally  known  that  the  facultiea  of  the 
mind  are  invigorated  or  weakened  by  the  state  of  the 
body,  and  that  the  body  is  in  a  great  measure  ref- 
lated by  the  various  compressions  of  the  ambient 
element.  The  eflects  of  the  air  in  the  production  or 
cure  of  corporeal  maladies  have  been  acknowledged 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates;  but  no  man  has  yet 
sufGcicntlv  '1     .-.  far  it  may  influence  die 

opetfliinii  oiigh  every  day  affords  io- 

"     Mesoi'l'"'!'  '■■■"■"  '■■'  iii'liiig,ofwitsaQdreasoner3, 
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whose  faculties  are  adapted  to  eome  single  spot, 
and  who,  when  they  are  removed  to  any  other  place, 
sink  at  once  into  silence  and  stupidity.  1  have  dis- 
covered, by  a  long  series  of  observations,  that  inven  * 
tion  and  elocution  suffer  great  impediments  from 
dense  and  impure  vapours,  and  that  the  tenuity  of  a 
defecated  air  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  accelerates  the  fancy,  and  sets  at  liberty 
those  intellectual  powers  which  were' before  shackled 
by  too  strong  attraction,  atid  unable  to  expand  them- 
selves under  the  pressure  of  a  gross  atmosphere.  I 
have  found  dulness  to  quicken  into  septiment  in  a 
thin  ether,  as  water,  though  not  very  hot,  boils  in  a 
receiver  partly  exhausted ;  and  heads,  in  appearance 
empty,  have  teemed  with  notions  upon  rising  ground, 
as  the  flaccid  sides  of  a  football  would  have  swelled 
out  into  stiffhess  and  extension. 

*  For  this  reason  I  never  think  myself  qualified  to 
judge  decisively  of  any  man's  faculties,  whom  I  have 
only  known  in  one  degree  of  elevation;  but  take  some 
'  opportunity  of  attending  him  from  the  cellar  to  the 
garret,  and  try  iipoii  him  all  the  various  degrees  of 
rarefaction  and  Condensation,  tension  and  laxity.  If 
he  is  neither  vivacious  aloft,  loot  serious  below,  I  then 
consider  him  as  hopeless ;  but  as  it  seldom  happens 
that  I  do  not  find  the  temper  to  which  the  texture  of 
his  brain  is  fitted,  I  accommodate  him  in  time  with  a 
tube  of  mercury,  first  marking  the  point  most  favour- 
able to  his  intellects,  according  to  rules  which  I  have 
long  studied,  and  which  I  may,  perhaps,  reveal  to 
mankind  in  a  complete  treatise  of  batometrical  pueu- 
matology. 

*  Another  cause  of  the  gaiety  and  sprightliness  of 
the  dwellers  in  garrets  is  probably  the  increase  of  that 
vertiginous  motion,  with  which  we  are  carried  rouhd 
by  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  eartii.  The  power 
of  agitation  upon  the  spirits  is  well  known;  every 
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man  has  felt  his  bean  lightened  in  a  rapid  vehicle,  or 
on  a.  galloping  horse ;  and  nothing  is  plainer,  than 
■  that  he  who  towers  to  the  fifth  story,  is  whirled 
■  through  more  space  by  every  circuni rotation,  than 
another  thatgrovels  upon  the  ground-floor.  The  na- 
tions between  the  tropics  are  known  to  he  fiery,,  in- 
constant, inventive,  and  fanciful ;  because,  living  at 
the  ntniost  length  of  the  earth's  diameter,  they  are 
carried  about  with  more  swiftness  than  those  whom 
nature  has  placed  nearer  to  the  poles ;  and  therefore 
as  it  becomes  a  wise  man  to  struggle  with  the  incon- 
veniences of  his  country,  whenever  celerity  and  acute- 
oess  are  requisite,  we  must  actuate  our  languor  by 
takJag  a  few  turns  round  the  centre  in  a  garret. 

'  If  you  imagine  that  1  ascribe  to  air  and  motion 
effects  which  they  cannot  produce,  1  desire  you  to 
consult  your  own  memory,  and  consider  whether  you 
have  never  known  a  man  acquire  reputation  in  his 
gartet,  which,  when  fortune  or  a  patron  had  placed 
Urn  upon  the  first  floor,  he  was  unable  to  maintain ; 
and  who  never  recovered  his  former  vigour, of  under- 
standing till  he  was  restored  to  his  original  situation. 
That  a  garret  will  make  every  man  a  wit,  I  am  very 
far  from  supposing:  I  know  there  are  some  who 
wouldeontinue  blockheads,  even  on  the  summit  of  the 
Andes,  or  on  the  peak  of  Teneriffe.  But  let  not  any 
man  be  considered  as  unimprovable  till  this  potent 
remedy  has  been  tried;  for  perhaps  he  was  formed 
lobe  great  only  in  a  garret,  as  the  joiner  of  Aretseus 
was  rational  in  no  other  place  but  his  own  shop. 

'  I  think  a  frequent  removal  to  various  distances 
from  the  centre,  so  necessary  to  a  just  estimate  of  in- 
tellectual abilities,  and  consequently  of  so  great  use 
in  education,  that  if  I  hope  that  the  public  could  be 
persnaded  to  so  expensive  an  eKperiment,  I  would 
propose,  that  there  should  be  a  cavern  dug,  and  a 
tower  erected,  tike  those  which  Bacon  describes  in 
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SoloiiKm's  house,  for  the  expansion  and  concesitration 
of  understanding,  according  to  the  exigence  of  dif- 
ferent employments,  or  constitutions.  Perhaps  some 
that  fume  away  in  meditations  upon  time  and  space 
in  the  tower,  might  compose  tables  of  interest  at  a 
certain  depth ;  and  he  that  upon  level  ground  stag- 
nates in  silence,  or  creeps  in  narrative,  might,  at  the 
height  of  half  a  mile,  ferment  into  merriment,  sparkle 
with  repartee,  and  froth  with  declamation. 

'  Addison  observes,  that  we  may  find  the  heat  of 
Virgil's  climate,  in  some  lines  of  his  Georgic :  sOj 
when  I  read  a  composition,  I  immediately  determine 
the  height  of  the  author's  habitation.  As  an  elaborate 
performance  is  commonly  said  to  smell  of  the  lamp, 
my  commendation  of  a  noble  thought,  a  sprightiy 
sally,  or  a  bold  figure,  is  to  pronounce  it  firesh  from 
the  garret;  an  expression  which  would  break  firotn 
me  upon  the  perusal  of  most  of  your  papers,  did  1 
not  believe,  that  you  sometimes  quit  the  garret,  and 
ascend  into  the  cock-loft.  Hypertatvs.* 
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— Omnes  illacrymabiles 
Urgentur,  ignotique  longli 
Nocte. — Ho  to. 

In  endlefts  nigbt  they  sleep,  an-wept,  unknown.-^FRANcis. 

CicERO  has,  with  his  usual  elegance  and  magnifi- 
cence of  language,  attempted,  in  his  relation  of  the 
dream  of  Scipio,  to  depreciate  those  honours  foi: 
which  he  himself  appears  to  have  panted  with  rest- 
less solicitude,  by  shewing  within  what  narrow  limits 
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all  that  fame  and  celebrity  which  man  can  hope  from 
men  is  circumacribed. 

*  You  see/  says  Africanus;  pointing  at  the  earth 
from  the  celestial  regions,  '  tbat  the  globe  assigned 
to  the  residence  and  habitation  of  human  beings  it 
of  small  dimensions :  how  then  can  you  obtain  fixMn 
the  praise  of  men,  any  glory  worthy  of  a  wish  ? .  Of 
this  little  world  the  inhabited  parts  are  neither  nu- 
meroas  nor  wide  ;  even  the  spots  where  men  are  to 
be  found  are  broken  by  intervening  deserts;  and  the 
nations  are  so  separated  as  that  nothing  can  be 
transmitted  from  one  to  another.  With  the  people 
of  the  south,  by  whom  the  opposite  part  of  the  earth 
is  possessed,  you  have  no  intercourse;  and  by  how 
small  a  tract  do  you  communicate  with  the  countries 
of  the  north?  Ine  territory  which  you  inhabit  is  no 
more  than  a  scanty  island  enclosed  by  a  small  body 
of  water,  to  which  you  give  the  name  of  the  great 
sea  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  And  even  in  this 
known  and  frequented  continent,  what  hope  can  y<m 
entertEon,  that  your  renown  will  pass  the  stream  of 
Ganges,  or  the  cliffs  of  Caucasus  ?  Or  by  whom  will 
your  name  be  uttered  in  the  extremities  of  the  north 
or  south,  towards  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun  ?  So 
narrow  is  the  space  to  which  your  fame  ean  be  pro* 
pagated,  and  even  there  how  long  will  it  remain  V 

He  then  proceeds  to  assign  natural  causes  why 
fiune  is  not  only  navrow  in  its  extent,  but  short  in  its 
duration ;  he  observes  the  difference  between  the 
computatioQ  of  time  in  earth  and  heaven,  and  de. 
claies^  that  according  to  the  celestial  chronology,  no 
homan  honours  can  last  a  single  year. 

Svkdtk  are  the  objectioos  by  which  Tully  has  made 
a  show  of  discouraging  the  pursuit  of  fame;  objec* 
tions  which  su£Bciently  discover  his  tenderness  and 
regard  for  his  dasling  phantom.  Homer,  when  the 
plan  of  his  poem  made  the  death  of  Patroclus  ne- 
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cessary,  resolved,  at  least,  that  he  should  die  with 
honour;  and  therefore  brought  down  against  hita 
the  patron  god  of  Troy,  and  left  to  Hector  only  the 
mean  task  of  giving  the  last  blow  to  an  eneimy  whom 
a  divine  hand  had  disabled  from  resistance.  Thus 
Tully  ennobles  fame,-whieh  he  professes  to  degrade, 
by  opposing  it  to  celestial  happiness;  he  confines 
not  its  extent  but  by  the  boundaries  of  nature,  nor 
contracts  its  duration  but  by  representing  it  small  in 
thie  estimation  of  superior  beings.-  He  still  admits 
it  the  highest'and  noblest  of  terrestrial  objects,  and 
alleges  little  more  against  it,  than  that  it  is  neither 
without  end,  nor  without  limits. 

What  might  be  the  effect  of  these  observations 
conveyed  in  Ciceronian  eloquence  to  Roman  under- 
standings, cannot  be  determined ;  but  few  of  those 
who  shall  in  the  present  age  read  my  humble  ver- 
sion, will  find  themselves  much  depressed  in  their 
hopes,  or  retarded  in  their  designs ;  for  I  am  not  in-  j 
dined  to  believe,  that  they  who  among  us  pass  their  i 

lives  in  the  cultivation  of  knowledge,  or  the  acquisi- 
tion of  power,  have  very  anxiously  inquired  what  opi-  .       i 
nions  prevail  on  the  farther  baiiks  of  the  Ganges,  or         i 
invigorated  any  effort  by  the  desire  of  spreading         ;] 
their  renown  among  the  clans  of  Caucasus.     The 
hopes  and  fears  of  modern  minds  are  content  to 
range  in  a  narower  compass ;  a  single  nation,  and  a 
few  years,  have  generally  sufficient  amplitude  to  fill 
our  imagination. 

A  little  consideration  will  indeed  teach  us,  that  -^^ 
fame  has  other  limits  than  mountains  and  oceans;  .| 
and  that  he  who  places  happiness  in  the  frequent  re-  ^  ^ 
petition  of  his  name,  may  spend  his  life  in  propa-  -j, 
gating  it,  without  any  danger  of  weeping  for  new  , 
worlds,  or  necessity  of  passing  the  Atlantic  sea.  ^ 

The  numbers  to  whom  any  real  and  perceptible  ^ 
good  or  evil  can  be  derived  by  the  greatest  power, 
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or  most  active  diligence^  are  inconsiderable ;  and 
^ere  neither  benefit  nor  mischief  operate,  the  only 
moti?e  to  the  mention  or  remembrance  of  others  is 
cariosity ;  a  passion,  which,  though  in  some  degree 
uniTersally  associated  to  reason,  is  easily  confined, 
overborne,  or  diverted  from  any  particular  object. 

Among  the  lower  classes  of  mankind,  there  will 
be  found  very  little  desire  of  any  other  knowledge, 
than  what  may  contribute  immediately  to  the  relief 
of  some  pressing  uneasiness,  or  the  attainment  of 
some  near  advantage.  The  Turks  are  said  to  hear 
with  wonder  a  proposal  to  walk  out  only  that  they 
may  walk  back ;  and  inquire  why  any  man  should 
labour  for  nothing :  so  those  whose  condition  has 
always  restrained  them  to  the  contemplation  of  their 
own  necessities,  and  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
look  forward  only  to  a  small  distance,  will  scarcely 
understand  why  nights  and  days  should  be  spent  in 
studies,  which  end  in  new  studies,  and  which  ac- 
cordmg  to  Malherbe's  observation,  do  not  tend  to 
lessen  the  price  of  bread ;  nor  will  the  trader  or 
manufactarer  easily  be  persuaded,  that  much  plea- 
sure can  arise  from  the  mere  knowledge  of  actions, 
performed  in  remote  regions,  or  in  distant  times ;  or 
that  any  thing  can  deserve  their  inquiry,  of  which 
■^c  olov  axovofjLsy,  ov^e  ri  1d/i€v,  we  can  only  hear 
the  report,  but  which  cannot  influence  our  lives  by 
any  consequences. 

The  truth  is,  that  very  few  have  leisure  from  in- 
^spensable  business,  to  employ  their  thoughts  upon 
narrative  or  characters ;  and  among  these  to  whom 
fortune  has  given  the  liberty  of  living  more  by  their 
own  choice,  many  create  to  themselves  engagements, 
hy  the  indulgence  of  some  petty  ambition,  the  ad* 
mission  of  some  insatiable  aesire,  or  the  toleration 
of  some  predominant  passion.  The  man  whose  whole 
wish  is  to  accumulate  money,  has  no  other  care  than 
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to  collect  interest,  to  estimate  securities,  and  to  en'^ 
gage  for  mortgages :  the  lover  disdains  to  turn  his 
ear  to  any  other  name  than  that  of  Corinna;  and 
the  courtier  thinks  the  hour  lost,  which  is  not  spient 
in  promoting  his  interest,,  and  facilitating  his  ad- 
vancement. The  adventures  of  valour,  and  the  dis'* 
coveries  of  science,  will  find  a  cold  reception^  when 
they  are  obtruded  upon  an  attention  thus  busy  with 
its  favourite  amusem^nti  and  impatient  of  interrup- 
tion or  disturbaHQe. 

But  not  only  such  employments  as  seduce  atten- 
tion by  appearances  of  dignity,  or  promises,  of  hap* 
pinesS;,  may  restrain  the  mind  froqi  excursion  and 
inquiry ;  curiosity  may  be  equally  destroyed  by  less 
fprmidable  enemies ;  it  may  be  dissipaited  in  trifles, 
or  congealed  by  indolence.  The  sportsnaan  and  the 
man  of  dres^have  their  heads  filled  with  a  {ox  or  a 
horse-race,  a  feather  or  a  ball;  and  live  in  ignorance 
of  every  thing  beside,  with  as  much  content  as  he 
that  heaps  up  gold,  or  solicits  preferment,  digs  the 
field,  or  beats  the  anvil ;  and  some  yet  lower  in  the 
ranks  of  intellect,  dream  out  their  days  without 
pleasure  or  business,  without  joy  or  sorrow,  nor  ever 
rouse  from  their  lethargy  to  hear  or  think. 
" .  Even  of  those  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
knowledge,  the  far  greater  part  have  confined  their 
curiosity  to  a  few  o^ects,  and  have  very  little  incli- 
nation to  promote  any  fame  but  that  of  which  their 
own  studies  entitle  them  to  partake.  The  naturalist 
has  no  desire  to  know  the  opinions  or  conjectures  of 
the  philologer ;  the  botanist  looks  upon  the  astro- 
nomer as  a  being  unworthy  of  his  regard :  the  law- 
yer scarcely  hears  the  name  of  a  physician  without 
conteinpt ;  and  he  that  is  growing  great  and  happy 
by  electrifying  a, bottle,  wonders  how  the  world  <:an 
be  eitgaged  by  trifling  prattle  about  war  or  peace. 

If  dterefore,  he  that  imagines  the  world  filled  with 
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his  actions  and  praises  shall  sabdact  from  the  num- 
bei^  of  his  ^icomiasts,  all  those  who  are  placed  below . 
the  6ight  of  fame^  and*  who  hear  in  the  valleys  of 
life  no  voice  but  that  of  necessity ;  all  those  who 
ima^ne  themselves  too  important  to  regard  him\  and 
consider  the  mention  of  his  name  as  a  usurpation 
of  their  time ;  all  who  are  too  much,  or  too  little 
pleased  with  themselves,  to  attend  to  any  thing  ex- 
ternal ;  all  who  are  attracted  by  pleasure,  or  chained 
down  by  pain,  to  unvaried  ideas ;  all  who  are  with- 
held from  attending  his  triumph  by  different  pur- 
suits; and  all  who  slumber  in  universal  negligence; 
he  will  find  his  renown  straitened  by  nearer  boands 
than  the  rocks  of  Caucasus,  and  perceive  that  no 
man  can  be  venerable  or  formidable,  but  to  a  small 
part  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

That  we  may  not  languish  in  our  endeavours  after 
excellence,  it  is  necessary  that,  as  Africanus  coun- 
sels his  descendant,  *we  raise  our  eyes  to  higher 
prospects,  and  contemplate  our  future  and  eternal 
state,  without  giving  up  our  hearts  to  the  praise  of 
crowds,  or  fixing  our  hopes  on  such  rewards  as  human 
power  can  bestow.' 


N«  119.   TUESDAY,  MAY  7,  1751. 


lliacos  intra  maim  peccatar,  et  extra. — ^Hoa. 

Faults  lay  on  either  side  the  Trojan  to«r*n. — Elphin'stow. 

^To  THS  Rambler. 

•SIR, 

'  As,  notwithstanding  all  that  wit,  or  malice,  or  pride, 

or  prudence,  will  be  able  to  suggest,  men  and  women 

must  at  last  pass  their  lives  together,  I  have  never 
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therefore  thought  those  writers  fHends  to  human 
happiness^  who  endeavour  to  excite  in  either  sex  a 
general  contempt  or  suspicion  of  the  other.  To  per- 
suade them  who  are  entering  into  the  world,  and 
looking  abroad  for  a  suitable  associate,  that  all  are 
equally  vicious,  or  equally  ridiculous ;  that  they  who 
trust  are  certainly  betiayed,  and  they  who  esteem 
are  always  disappointed;  is  not  to  awaken  judgment, 
but  to  ioflame  temerity.  Without  hope  there  can  be 
no  caution.  Those  who  are  convinced  that  no  rea- 
son for  preference  can  be  found,  will  never  harass 
their  thoughts  with  doubt  and  deliberation;  they  will 
resolve,  since  they  are  doomed  to  misery,  that  no 
needless  anxiety  shall  disturb  their  quiet ;  they  will 
plunge  at  hazard  into  the  crowd,  and  snatch  the  first 
hand  that  shall  be  held  towards  them. 

^  That  the  world  is  overrun  with  vice,  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  vice,  however  predominant,  has  not  yet 
gained  an  unlimited  dominion.  Simple  and  unmin- 
gled  good  is  not  in  our  power,  but  we  may  generally 
escape  a  greater  evil  by  suffering  a  less ;  and  there- 
ifore,  those  who  undertake  to  initiate  the  young  and 
gnorant  in  the  knowledge  of  life,  should  be  careful 
to  inculcate  the  possibility  of  virtue  and  happiness, 
and  to  encourage  endeavoursby  prospects  of  success. 

*  You,  perhaps,  do  not  suspect  that  these  are  the 
sentiments  of  one  who  has  been  subject  for  many 
years  to  all  the  hardships  of  antiquated  virginity ; 
nas  been  long  accustomed  to  the  coldness  of  neglect, 
and  the  petulance  of  insult ;  has  been  mortified  in 
full  assemblies  by  inquiries  after  forgotten  fashions, 
games  long  disused,  and  wits  and  beauties  of  an- 
cient renown  ;  has  been  invited,  with  malicious  im- 
portunity, to  the  second  wedding  of  many  acquaint- 
ances ;  has  been  ridiculed  by  two  generations  of 
coquets  in  whispers  intended  to  be  heard ;  and  been 
long  considered  by  the  airy  and  gay  as  too  venerable 
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for  familiarityy  and  too  wise  for  pleasure.  It  is,  in- 
deedy  natural  for  injury  to  provoke  anger,  and  by 
continual  repetition  to  produce  an  habitual  asperity; 
yet  I  have  hitherto  struggled  with  so  much  vigilance 
against  my  pride  and  my  resentment,  that  I  have 
preserved  my  temper  uncorrupted.  I  have  not  yet 
made  it  any  part  of  my  employment  to  collect  sen- 
tences against  marriage ;  nor  am  inclined  to  lessen 
the  number  of  the  few  friends  whom  time  has  left 
me^  by  obstructing  that  happiness  which  I  cannot 
partake,  and  venting  my  vexation  in  censures  of  the 
forwardness  and  indiscretion  of  girls,  or  the  incon- 
stancy, tastelessness,  and  perfidy,  of  men. 

*  It  is,  indeed,  not  very  difficult  to  bear  that  con- 
dition to  which  we  are  not  condemned  by  necessity, 
but  induced  by  observation  and  choice ;  and  there- 
fore I,  perhaps,  have  never  yet  felt  all  the  mahgnity 
with  which  a  reproach,  edged  with  the  appellation  of 
old  maid,  swells  some  of  those  hearts  in  which  it  is 
infixed*  I  was  not  condemned  in  my  youth  to  soli- 
tude, either  by  indigence  or  deformity,  nor  passed 
the  earlier  part  of  life  without  the  flattery  of  courtship 
and  the  joys  of  triumph.  I  have  danced  the/ound 
of  gaiety  amidst  the  murmurs  of  envy,  and  gratula- 
tioBs  of  applause ;  been  attended  from  pleasure  to 
pieaHire  by  the  great,  the  sprightly,  and  the  vain ; 
and  seen  my  regard  solicited  by  the  obsequiousness 
of  gallantry,  the  gaiety  of  wit,  and  the  timidity  of 
love.  If,  therefore,  I  am  yet  a  stranger  to  nup- 
tial happiness,  I  suffer  only  the  consequences  of  my 
own  resolves,  and  can  look  back  upon  the  succes- 
sion of  lov^^,  whose  addresses  I  have  rejected,  with, 
oat  grief  and  without  malice. 

^  When  my  name  first  began  to  be  inscribed  upon 
glaaaes,  I  was  honoured  with  the  amorous  professions 
of  the  gay  Veni^stalus,  a  gentleman,  who,  being  the 
only  son  of  a  wealthy  family,  had  been  educated  in 
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all  the  wantonness  of  expense,  and  softness  of  effi- 
minacy.  He  was  beautiful  in  his  person,  and  easy 
in  his  address,  and,  therefore,  soon  gained  upon  my 
eye  at  an  age  when  the  sight  is  very  little  oyerruled 
by  the  understanding.  He  had  not  any  power  in 
himself  of  gladdening  or  amusing;  but  supplied  his 
want  of  conversation  by  treats  and  diversions ;  and 
his  chief  art  of  courtship  was  to  fill  the  mind  of  his 
mistress  with  parties,  rambles,  music,  and  shows. 
We  were  often  engaged  in  short  excursions  to  gardens 
and  seats,  and  I  was  for  a  while  pleased  with  the  care 
which  Venustulus  discovered  in  securing  me  from 
any  appearance  of  danger,  or  possibility  of  mis- 
chance. He  never  failed  to  recommend  caution  to 
hs  coachman,  or  to  promise  the  waterman  a  reward 
if  he  landed  us  safe ;  and  always  contrived  to  return 
by  day-light  for  fear  of  robbers.  This  extraordinary 
solicitude  was  represented  for  a  time  as  the  effect  of 
his  tenderness  for  me ;  but  fear  is  too  strong  for  con- 
tinued hypocrisy.  I  soon  discovered,  that  Venustu- 
lus had  the  cowardice  as  well  as  elegance  of  a  female. 
His  imagination  was  perpetually  clouded  with  ter- 
rors, and  he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  screams  and 
outcries  at  any  accidental  surprise.  He  durst  not 
enter  a  room  if  a  rat  was  heard  behind  the  wainscot, 
nor  cross  a  field  where  the  cattle  were  frisking  in  the 
sunshine :  the  least  breeze  that  waved  upon  the  river 
was  a  storm,  and  every  clamour  in  tlie  street  was  a 
cry  of  fire.  I  have  seen  him  lose  his  colour  when 
my  squirrel  had  broke  his  chain ;  and  was  forced  to 
throw  water  in  his  face  on  the  sudden  entrance  of  a 
black  cat.  Compassion  once  obliged  me  to  drive 
away,  with  my  fan,  a  beetle  that  kept  him  in  distress, 
and  chide  off  a  dog  that  yelped  at  his  heels,  to  which 
he  would  gladly  have  given  up  me  to  facilitate  his 
own  escape.  Women  naturally  expect  defence  and 
protection  from  a  lover  or  a  husband;  and  therefore^ 
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you  will  not  think  me  culpable  in  refusing  a  wretch 
who  would  have  burdened  life  with  unnecessary  fears, 
and  flown  to  me  for  that  succour  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  have  given. 

'  My  next  lover  was  Fungoso,  the  son  of  a  stock- 
jobber, whose  visits  my  friends,  by  the  importunity 
of  persuasion,  prevailed  upon  me  to  allow.  Fungoso 
was  no  very  suitable  companion ;  for  having  been 
bred  in  a  compting-house,  he  spoke  language  unin- 
telligible in  any  other  place.  He  had  no  desire  of 
any  reputation  but  that  of  an  acute  prognosticator 
of  the  changes  in  the  funds ;  nor  had  any  means  of 
raising  merriment  but  telling  how  somebody  was 
overreached  in  a  bargain  by  his  father.  He  was, 
however,  a  youth  of  great  sobriety  and  prudence, 
and  frequently  informed  us  how  carefully  he  would 
improve  my  fortune.  I  was  not  in  haste  to  conclude 
the  match,  but  was  so  much  awed  by  my  parents, 
that  I  durst  not  dismiss  him,  and  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  doomed  for  ever  to  the  grossness  of  ped- 
lary, and  the  jargon  of  usury,  had  not  a  fraud  been 
discovered  in  the  setdement,  which  set  me  free  from 
the  persecution  of  grovellii^  pride,  and  pecmuary 
iropjidence. 

^  I  was  afterward  six  months  without  any  parti- 
cular notice,  but  at  last  became  the  idol  of  me  glit* 
tering  Flosculus,  who  prescribed  the  mode  of  em- 
broidery to  all  the  fops  of  his  time,  and  varied  at 
pleasure  the  cock  of  every  hat,  and  the  sleeve  of 
every  coat  that  appeared  in  fashionable  assemblies. 
Flosculus  made  some  impression  upon  my  heart  by 
a  compliment  which  few  ladies  can  hear  without  emo- 
tion ;  he  commended  my  skill  in  dress,  my  judgment 
in  suiting  colours,  and  my  art  in  disposmg  orna- 
ments. But  Flosculus  was  too  much  engaged  by 
his  own  elegance  to  be  sufficiently  attentive  to  the 
duties  of  a  lover,  or  to  please  with  varied  praise  an 
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ear  made  delicate  by  riot  of  adulation.  He  expected 
to  be  repaid  part  of  his  tribute,  and  stayed  away  three 
days,  because  I  neglected  to  take  notice  of  a  new 
coat.  I  quickly  found  that  Flosculus  was  rather  a 
rival  than  an  admirer;  and  that  we  should  probably 
live  in  a  perpetual  struggle  of  emulous  finery,  and 
spend  our  lives  in  stratagems  to  be  first  in  the  fashion. 
'  I  had  soon  after  the  honour  at  a  feast  of  attract- 
ing the  eyes  of  Dentatus,  one  of  those  human  being-s 
whose  only  happiness  is  to  dine.  Deoiatus  regaled  me 
with  foreign  varieties,  told  me  of  measures  that  he 
had  laid  for  procuring  the  best  cook  in  France,  and 
entertained  me  with  bills  of  fare,  prescribed  the  ar- 
rangement of  dishes,  and  taught  rae  two  sauces  in- 
vented by  himself.  At  length,  sueh  is  the  uncertainty 
of  human  happiness,  I  declared  my  opinion  too  has- 
tily upon  a  pie  made  under  his  own  direction :  after 
which  he  gre.w  so  c<dd  and  negligent,  that  he  was 
easily  dismissed. 

*  Many  other  lovers  or  pretended  lovers,  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  lead  a  while  in  triumph.  But  two 
of  them  I  drove  from  me,  by  discovering  that  they 
had  no  tadte  ot  knowledge  in  music;  three  I  dis- 
missed because  they  were  drui^ards ;  two,  because 
thev  paid  their  addresses  at  the  same  time  to  other 
ladies;  and  six^,  because  they  attempted  to  influence 
my  choice,  by  bribing  my  maid.  Two  more  I  dis- 
carded at  the  second  visit,  for  obscene  allusions ; 
arid  five  for  drollery  on  religion.  In  the  latter  part 
of  my  reign,  I  sentenced  two  to  perpetual  exile,  for 
oiFering  me  settlements,  by  which  the  children  of  a 
former  marriage  would  have  been  injured ;  four,  for 
representing  falsely  the  value  of  their  estates ;  three, 
for  C()ncealing  their  debts  ;  and  one  for  raising  the 
rent  of  a  decrepit  tenant. 

*  I  have  now  sent  you  a  narrative,  which  the  ladies 
may  oppose  to  the  tale  of  Hymenueus.     I  mean  not 
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to  depreciate  the  sex  wluch  has  prodooed  poets  aad 
philosophers,  heroes  and  martyrs ;  but  will  not  svffer 
the  rising  generation  of  beaoties  to  be  dejected  by 
partial  satire ;  or  to  imagine^  that  those  who  censme 
them  have  not  likewise  their  follies  awd  their  vices. 
I  do  not  believe  happiness  unattainable  in  marriage, 
though  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  a  man, 
with  whom  I  could  prudently  venture  an  inseparable 
union.  It  is  necessary  to  expose  faults,  that  their 
deformity  be  seen ;  but  the  reproach  ought  not  to  be 
extended  beyond  the  crime,  nor  either  sex  to  be 
condemned,  because  some  women,  or  men,  are  in- 
delicate,, or  dishonest. 

I  am,  Ack        Tbahq VILLA  •' 
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Redditmn  Cyri  sofio  Pbraatem 
Dissidens  plebi,  namero  beatonim 
Eximit  Tiitos,  popalaaqiie  fiUais 

Dedocet  nti 
Yocibos.  Hos. 

True  ?irtae  can  the  crowd  tmteach 

Their  false  mistaken  forms  of  speeeb  ^ 

Virtoe  to  crowds  a  foe  profint. 

Disdains  to  namber  with  tbe  blest . 

Phraates,  by  bis  sUves  adoc^d 

And  to  tbe  Parthian  crown  icstoi^d. — ^Frakcu- 

Iv  the  reign  of  Jenghiz  Can,  conqueror  of  the  east,  in 
the  city  of  Sarmacand,  lived  Nouradin  the  merchant, 
renowned  throughout  all  the  regions  of  India  for  the 
extent  of  his  commerce  and  the  int^rity  of  his  deal* 
ings.  His  warehouses  were  filled  with  all  the  com- 
modities of  the  remotest  nations;  every  rarity  of  na- 
ture, every  curiosity  of  art,  whatever  was  valnabfe 
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whatever  was  useful,  hasted  to  his  hand.  The  streets 
were  crowded  with  his  carriages ;  the  sea  was  covered 
with  his  ships;  the  streams  of  Oxus  were  wearied 
with  conveyance,  and  every  breeze  of  the  sky  wafted 
wealth  to  Nouradin. 

Atlength  Nouradin  felt  himself  seized  with  a  slow 
malady,  which  he  first  endeavoured  to  divert  by  ap- 
plication, and  afterwards  to  reUeve  by  luxury  and  in- 
dulgen<^;  but  finding  his  strength  every  day  less,  he 
was  at  last  terrified,  and  called  for  help  upon  the 
sages  of  physic ;  they  filled  his  apartment  with  alexi- 
pharmics,  restoratives,  and  essential  virtues;  the 
pearls  of  the  ocean  were  dissolved,  the  spices  of 
Arabia  were  distilled,  and  all  the  powers  of  nature 
were  employed  to  give  new  spirits  to  his  nerves,  and 
new  balsam  to  his  blood.  Nouradin  was  for  some 
time  kmused  with  promises,  invigorated  with  cordial, 
or  soothed  with  anodynes;  but  the  disease  preyed 
upon  his  vitals,  and  he  soon  discovered  with  indigna- 
tion, that  health  was  not  to  be  botight.  He  was  con- 
fined to  his  chamber,  deserted  by  his  physicians,  and 
rarely  visited  by  his  friends ;  but  his  unwillingness 
to  die  flattered  him  long  with  hopes  of  life. 

At  length,  haying  passed  the  night  in  tedious  lan- 
guor, he  called  to  him  Almamoulin,  his  only  son; 
and  dismissing  his  attendants,  ^  My  son/  says  he, 
'  behold  here  the  weakness  and  fragility  of  man ; 
look  backward  a  few  days,  thy  father  was  great  and 
^*PPy>  fresh  as  the  vernal  rose,  and  strong  as  the 
cedar  of  the  mountain;  the  nations  of  Asia  drank  his 
d^ws,  and  art  ^d  commerce  delighted  in  his  shade. 
Malevolence  beheld  me  and  sighed:  his  root  she 
cried,  is  fixed  in  the  depths;  it  is  watered  by  the 
fountains  of  Oxus;  it  sends  out  branches  afar,  and 
bids  defiance  to  the  blast;  prudence  reclines  against 
his  trunk,  and  prosperity  dances  on  his  top.  Now, 
Almamoulin,  look  upon  me  withering  and  prostrate; 
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look  upon  me  and  attend.  I  have  trafficked,  I  have 
prospered,  I  have  rioted  in  gain;  my  house  is  splen- 
did, my  servants  are  numerous ;  yet  I  displayed  only 
a  small  part  of  my  riches;  the  rest  which  t  was  hin- 
dered from  enjoying  by  the  fear  of  raising  envy,  or 
tempting  rapacity,  I  have  piled  in  towers,  I  have  hn- 
ried  in  caverns,  I  have  hidden  in  secret  repositories, 
which  this  scroll  will  discover.  My  purpose  was, 
after  ten  months  more  spent  in  commerce,  to  have 
withdrawn  my  wealth  to  a  safer  country;  to  have 
given  seven  years  to  delight  and  festivity,  and  the  re<^ 
maining  part  of  my  days  to  solitude  and  repentance ; 
but  the  hand  of  death  is  upon  me ;  afrigorific  torpor 
encroaches  upon  my  veins ;  I  am  now  leaving  the 
produce  of  my  toil,  which  it  must  be  thy  business  to 
enjoy  with  wisdom.'  The  thought  of  leaving  his 
wealth  filled  Nouradin  with  such  grief,  that  he  fell 
into  convulsions,  became  delirious,  and  expired. 

Almamoulin,  who  loved  his  father,  was  touched  a 
wUle  with  honest  sorrow,  and  sat  twa  hours  in  pro- 
fouad  mecfitation,  without  perusing  the  paper  which 
ke  held  in  his  hand.  He  then  retired  to  his  own 
chamber,  as  overborne  with  a£9iction,  and  there  read 
the  inventory  of  his  new  possessions,  which  swelled 
his  heart  with  such  transports,  that  he  no  longer  la- 
mented his  father^s  death.  He  was  now  sufficiently 
composed  to  order  a  funeral  of  modest  magnificence, 
initable  at.  once  to  the  rank  of  Noaradin's  profes- 
sion, and  the  reputation  of  his  wealth.  The  two  next 
nights  he  spent  in  visiting  the  tower  and  the  caverns, 
and  found  the  treasures^greater  to  his  eye  than  to  his 
imaginatioti. 

^mamoulin  had  been  bred  /to  the  practice  of  exact 
frugality,  and  had  often  looked  widi  envy  on  the 
finery  and  expenses  of  .other  young  men ;  he  there- 
fore believed  that  happiness  was  now  in  his  power, 
since  he  could  obtain  all  of  which  he  had  hitherto 
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been  accustomed  to  regret  the  want.  He  resolved 
to  give  a  loose  to  his  desires,  to  revel  in  enjoyment, 
and  feel  pain  or  uneasiness  no  more. 

He  immediately  procured  a  splendid  equipage, 
dressed  his  servants  in  rich  embroidery,  and  covered 
his  horses  with  golden  caparisons.  He  showered 
down  silver  on  the  populace,  and  suffered  their  ac- 
clamations to  swell  him  with  insolence.  The  nobles 
saw  him  with  anger,  and  the  wise  men  of  the  state 
combined  against  him,  the  leaders  of  armies  threaten- 
ed his  destruction.  Almamoulin  was  informed  of  hiB 
danger;  he  put  on  the  robe  of  mourning  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  his  enemies,  and  appeased  them  with  gold, 
and  geims,  and  supplication. 

He  then  sought  to  strengthen  himself,  by  an  alIi-» 
ance  with  the  princes  of  Tartary,  and  offered  the 
price  of  kingdoms  for  a  wife  of  noble  birth.  His  suit 
was  generally  rejected,  aiid  his  presents  refused;  but 
a  princess  of  Astracan  once  condescended  to  admit 
him  to  her  presence.  She  received  him  sitting  on  a 
throne,  attired  in  the  robe  of  royalty,  and  shining  with 
the  jewels  of  Golconda ;  command  sparkled  in  her 
eyes,  and  dignity  towered  on  her  forenead.  Alma* 
moulin  approached  and  trembled.  She  saw  his  con- 
fusion, and  disdained  him :  How,  says  she,  dares  the 
wretch  hope  my  obedience,  who  thus  shrinks  at  my 
glance  ?  Retire  and  enjoy  thy  riches  in  sordid  os- 
tentation ;  thou  wast  bom  to  be  wealthy,  but  never 
canst  be  great. 

He  then  contracted  his  desires  to  more  private  and 
domestic  pleasures.  He  built  palaces,  he  laid  out 
gardens,  he  changed  the  face  of  the  land,  he  trans- 
planted forests,  he  levelled  mountains,  opened  pros- 
pects into  distant  regions,  poured  fountains  from 
the  tops  of  turrets,  and  rolled  rivers  through  new 
channels. 

These  amusements  pleased  him  for  a  time :  but 
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languor  and  weariness  soon  invaded  him.  His  bowerg 
lost  their  fragrance,  and  the  waters  murmured  with-i 
out  nQtice*  He  purchased  large  tracts  of  land  In 
distant  provinces,  adorned  them  with  houses  of  plea- 
sure, and  diversified  them  with  accommodations  for 
different  seasons.  Change  of  place  at  first  relieved 
his  satiety,  but  all  the  novelties  of  situation  were  soon 
e  jiausted ;  he  found  his  heart  vacant,  and  his  de- 
sires, for  want  of  external  objects,  ravaging  himself. 

He  therefore  returned  to  Samarcand,  and  set  open 
his  doors  to  those  whom  idleness  sends  out  in  search 
of  pleasure.  His  tables  were  always  covered  with 
delicacies;  wines  of  every  vintage  sparkled  in  his 
bowls,  and  his  lamps  scattered  perfumes.  The  sound 
of  the  lute  and  the  voice  of  the  singer  chased  away 
sadness ;  every  hour  was  crowded  with  pleasure ;  and 
the  day  ended  and  began  with  feasts  and  dances,  and 
revelry  and  merriment.  Almamoulin  cried  out,  '  I 
have  at  last  found  the  use  of  riches ;  I  am  surrounded 
by  companions,  who  view  my  greatness  without  en- 
vy; and  I  enjoy  at  once  the  raptures  of  popularity, 
and  the  safety  of  an  obscure  station.  What  trouble 
can  he  feel,  whom  all  are  studious  to  please,  that  they 
may  be  repaid  with  pleasure  ?  What  danger  can  he 
dread,  to  whom  every  man  is  a  friend  ?' 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Almamoulin,  as  he 
looked  dpwn  from  a  gallery  upon  the  gay  assembly, 
regaling  at  l^&  expense;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  soli- 
loquy, an  officer  of  justice  entered  the  house,  and,  in 
the  form  of  legal  citation,  summoned  Almamoulin  to 
appear  before  the  emperor.  The  guests  stood  awhile 
aghast,  then  stole  imperceptibly  away,  $ind  he  was  led 
off  without  a  single  voice  to  witness  his  integrity.  He 
now  found  one  of  his  most  frequent  visitants  accusing 
him  of  treason,  in  hopes  of  sha^ring  his  confiscation ; 
yet,  unpatronized  and  unsupported)  he  cleared  him-» 
self  by  the  openness  of  innocencei  and  the  consist 
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lence  of  trnth;  he  was  dmmissed  with  honour,  and 
his  accuser  perished  in  prison. 

Almamouiin  now  perceived  with  ho^  little  reason 
he  had  hoped  for  justice  or  fidelity  from  those  who 
live  only  to  gratify  &eir  senses;  and,  being  iiow 
weary  with  vain  experiments  upton  life  and  fhiitles^ 
researches  after  felicity,  he  had  recouri^e  to  a  sage, 
who  after  spending  his  youth  in  travel  And  observa- 
tion, had  retired  firom  all  l^uman  cares,  to  a  small 
habitation  on  the  banks  of  O^us,  where  he  conversed 
only  with  such  as  solicited  his  counsel.  '  Brother,^ 
said  the  philosopher,  <  thon  hast  ^uiered  thy  tisaiion 
to  be  deluded  by  idle  hopes,  and  fallacious  appear- 
anx^es.  Having  long  looked  with  desire  upoii  riches, 
t)ioa  hadst  taught  thyself  to  think  them  liiore  valuable 
than  nature  designed  them,  and  to  expect  froin  them, 
what  experience  has  now  taught  t&ee,  that  they  ean^ 
Adt  give.  Hiat  they  do  not  confer  wisdoih,  thou  may- 
est  be  convinced,  by  considering  at  how  dear  a  price 
they  tempted  thee,  upon  niy  first  entrance  into  the 
world,  to  purchase  the  empty  sound  of  acclamation. 
That  they  cannot  bestow  fortitude  or  magiianimity, 
that  man  may  be  certain,  who  stood  trembling  at' As- 
trac«n,  before^  a  being  not  nalurtiUy  sujperibr  tbhito- 
self.  That  they  will  not  supply  linesmatfsied  plea- 
tare,  the  recollection  Of  forsaken  palaces,  and  neg- 
lected gardens,  will  easily  inform  thee.  That  they 
rarely  purchase  friends,  thoii  didst  soon  discover, 
when  thou  Wert  left  to  stand  thy  trial  uncountehanced 
and  alone.  Yet  think  not  riches  useless :  there  are 
purposes,  to  which  a  wise  man  may  be  delighted  to 
a^)ply  them ;  they  may,  by  a  rational  distribution  to 
those  who  want  them,  ease  the  paind  of  helpless  dis- 
ease, still  the  throbs  of  restless  anxiety,  relieve  inno- 
cence from  oppression,  and  raise  imbecility  to  cheer- 
fulness and  vigour.  This  they  will  enable  thee  to 
perform,  and  this  ^11  afford  the  oiily  happiness  or- 
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gained  for  our  present  st;a,te«  the  confidence  of  iimm 
favouiy  and  the  hope  of  future  reward^/ 

\i  III  nOii 

N"  121.   TUESDAY,  MAY  14,  1751. 


O  imitatores,  serrum  pecns! — {Iob. 

Away  je  imitators,  senile  herd ! — Elphinston. 

I.HA.VE  been  infonned  by  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
usiyersities,  that  amcNEig  the  youth  from  whom  liie 
next  svann  of  reasonere  Is  to  learn  philosophy,  and 
the  next  flight  <>f  beauties  to  hear  elegies  aoid  son- 
nets, there  are  many,  whoy  instead  of  endeavounng 
by  books  and  meditation  to  form  their  own  opinions, 
content  themselves  with  the  secondary  knowledge 
which  a  cooaresient  bench  m  a  -coffee-house  can 
supply ;  and  without  any  examination  or  lystinciioir, 
adopt  the  criticisms  and  remarks,  which  happen  to 
iio^  from  those,  wlio  hayerisen,by  merkor  fortune, 
to  rqputatiim  and  authority. 

Tliese  humble  retailers  of  knowledge  my  corre* 
^[Hmdent  stigmatizes  with  the  name  of  Echoes ;  and 
seems  desirous  that  they  should  be  made  ashamed  of 
laz^  submission,  apd  animated  to  attempts  after  new 
discoveries^  and  original  sentiments. 

It  is  v^  natural  for  young  men  to  be  vehement^ 
aczimonions  and  severe.  For  as  they  seldom  com- 
prehend at  once  all  the  consequences  of  a  posilion^ 
or  perceive  the  d^culties  by  which  cooler  and  more 
experienced  reasoners  are  restrained  from  confidence, 
they  form  their  conclusions  with  great  precipitance. 
Seeing  nothing  that  can  darken  or  embarrass  the 
question,  they  expect  to  find  their  own  opinion  uni- 
versally prevalent,  and  are  incUned  to  impute  uncer- 
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ling  ornament  to  be  lost,  he  has  inserted  it  where  it 
oannot  shine  with  its  original  splendour. 

When  Ulysses  visited  the  infernal  regions,  he 
found,  among  the  heroes  that  perished  at  Troy,  his 
competitor  Ajax,  who,  when  the  arms  of  Achilles 
were  adjudged  to  Ulysses,  died  by  his  own  haiid  in 
the  madness  of  disappointment.  He  still  appeared 
to  resent,  as  on  earth,  his  loss  and  disgrace.  .  Ulys- 
ses endeavoured  to  pacify  him  with  praises  and  sub- 
mission ;  but  Ajax  walked  away  without  reply.  This 
passage  has  always  been  considered  as  eminently 
beautiful ;  because  Ajax,  the  haughty  chief,  the  un- 
lettered soldier,  of  unshaken  courage,  of  immoveable 
constancy,  but  without  the  power  of  recommentling 
his  own  virtues  by  eloquence,  or  enforcing  his  asser- 
tions by  any  other  argument  than  the  sword,  had 
no  way  of  making  his  anger  known,  but  by  gloomy 
suUenness  and  dumb  ferocity.  His  hatred  of  a  man 
whom  he  conceived  to  have  defeated  him  only  by 
volubility  of  tongue,  was  therefore  naturally  shewn 
by  silence  more  contemptuous  and  piercing  than 
any  words  that  so  rude  an  orator  could  have  found, 
and  by  which  he  gave  his  enemy  no  opportunity  of 
exerting  the  only  power  in  which  he  was  superior. 

When  lEueQjs  is  sent  by  Virgil  to  the  shades,  he 
meets  Dido  the  queen  of  Carthage,  whom  his  perfidy 
had  hurried  to  the  grave ;  he  accosts  her  with  ten- 
derness and  excuses ;  but  the  lady  turns  away  like 
Ajax  in  mute  disdain.  She  turns  away  like  Ajax ; 
but  she  resembles  him  in  none  of  those  qualities 
which  give  either  dignity  or  propriety  of  silence. 
She  might,  without  any  departure  from  the  tenor  of 
her  conduct,  have  burst  out  like  other  injured  wo- 
men into  clamour,  reproach,  and  denunciation ;  but 
Virgil  had  his  imagination  full  of  Ajax,  and  therefore 
could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  teach  Dido  any  other 
mode  of  resentment. 
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If  Virpl  could  be  thus  seduced  by  imitation,  tKere 
will  be  little  hope,  that  common  wits  should  escape ; 
/  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  besides  the  universal 
and  acknowledged  practice  of  copying  the  ancients, 
there  has  prevailed  in  every  age  a  particular  species 
of  fiction.  At  one  time  all  truth  was  conveyed  in 
allegory;  at  another,  nothing  was  seen  but  in  a 
vision ;  at  one  period  all  the  poets  followed  sheep, 
and  every  event  produced  a  pastoral;  at  another 
theybusied  themselves  wholly  in  giving  directions  to 
a  painter. 

It  is  indeed  easy  to  conceive  why  any  fashion 
should  become  popular,  by  which  idleness  is  favour- 
ed, and  imbecility  assisted ;  but  surely  no  man  of 
genius  can  much  applaud  himself  for  repeating  a 
tale  with  which  the  audience  is  already  tired,  and 
which  could  bring  no  honour  to  any  but  its  inventor^ 

There  are,  I  think,  two  schemes  of  writing,  on 
which  the  laborious  wits  of  the  present  time  employ 
their  faculties.  One  is  the  adaptation  of  sense  to 
all  the  rhymes  which  our  language  can  supply  to 
some  word,  that  makes  the  burden  of  the  stanza: 
but  this,  as  it  has  been  only  used  in  a  kind  of  amo* 
rotts  burlesque,  can  scarcely  be  censured  with  mubh 
acrimony.  The  other  is  the  imitation  of  Spenser, 
which,  by  the  influence  of  some  men  of  learning 
and  genius,  seems  likely  to  gain  upon  the  age,  and 
therefore  deserves  to  be  more  attentively  considered. 

To  imitate  the  fictions  and  sentiments  of  Spensier 
can  incur  no  reproach,  for  allegory  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  vehicles  of  instruction.  But  I 
anf  very  far  from  extending  the  same  respect  to  his 
diction  or  his  stanza.  His  style  was  in  his  own  time 
allowed  to  be  vicious,  so  darkened  with  old  worda 
and  peculiarities  of  phrase,  and  so  remote  from  com- 
mon use,  that  Johnson  boldly  pronounces  him  to  have 
written  no  language.    His  stanza  is  at  once  difficult 
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and  u^npleasing ;  tjuresome  to  th^  ei^r  by  iu  unifor- 
mity, and  to  Uie  attention  by  its  length.  It  wap.at 
first  foirmed  in  imitatiqp  of  the  Italian  poets,  uritboiit 
due  regard  to  the  genius  of  our  latogu^igQ*  The  Ita- 
lians have  little  variety  of  terminatipi^,  %fid  were 
forced  to  qontrive  sv^^h  a  stanz^  a^  might  ^Q^it  the 
greatest  number  of  simila^r  rhymes ;  b^t  ou^r  words 
end  with  so  much  diversity,  that  it  i^  sejidofn  con- 
venient for  us  to  bring  more  than  two  Qf  tb^  s^e 
sound  together.  If  it  be  justly  <>bft^rvi^  by  Mt^n, 
that  rhyme  obliges  poets  to  express  their  IJt^OiU^hts 
in  improper  terms,  these  improprieties  must  always 
be  multiplied,  as  the  difficulty  qi  rbyi^e  is  ioosa^ided 
by  long  cpncatenations. 

The  imitators  of  Spenser  are  indeed  not  yeryK^gid 
censors  of  themselves,  for  they  seem  to  cOn^Qlude, 

.  that  when  they  have  disfigured  their  linee  with  a  few 
obsolete  syllables,  they  have  accomplished  their  de- 
sign, without  considering  that  they  ought  not  only 
to  admit  old  words,  but  to  avoid  new/  The  laws  <Mf 
imitation  are  broken  by  every  word  introduced  since 
the  time  of  Spenser,  as  the  characteif  of  Hector  is 
violated  by  quoting  Aristotle  in  the  play.  Jt  would 
indeed  be  difficult  to  exclude  from  a  long  poem  aU 
modem  phrases,  though  it  is  easy  to  sprmkle  it  with 

^  gleamiogs  of  antiquity.  Perhaps,  however,  tl^e  style 
of  Spenser  might  by  long  labour  be  justly  copied ; 
but  life  is  surely  given  us  for  higher  purposes  than 
to  gather  what  our  ancestors  have  widely  thrown 
away,  and  to  learn  what  is  of  no  value^  but  became 
it  has  been  forgotten. 
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Nescio  qn^  liatale  solam  dulcedme  conctos. 
DaciL  Ovid. 

By  secret  charms  our  native  land  attracts. 

NoTHiKG  18  more  sal^ect  to  mistake  and  disap- 
)x)iDtment  than  anticipated  judgment  concerning 
the  easiness  or  difficdty  of  any  undertaking,  whe- 
ther  we  form  our  opinion  from  the  performances  of 
fathers,  or  from  abstracted  contemplation  of  die 
thing  to  be  attempted. 

Whateyer  is  done  skilAiHy  appears  to  be  done 
with  ease;  and  art,  when  it  is  once  matured  to  ha- 
bit, vamshes  from  observation.  We  are  therefore 
more  powerfully  excited  to  emulation,  by  those  who 
have  attained  the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  and 
whom  we  can  therefore  with  least  reason  hope  to 
equal. 

In  adjusting  Yhe  probability  of  success  by  a  pre- 
vious consideration  of  the  understanding,  we  are 
equally  in  danger  of  deceiving  ourselves.  It  is 
never  easy,  nor  often  possible,  to  comprise  the  series 
of  any  process,  with  all  its  circumstances,  incident9, 
and  variations^  in  a  speculative  scheme.  Experi- 
ence soon  shews  us  the  tortuonties  of  imaginary 
rectitude,  the  comphcations  of  simplicity,  and  the 
asperities  of  smoothness.  Sudden  difficulties  often 
start  up  from  the  ambushes  of  art,  stop  the  career 
of  activity,  repress  the  gaiety  of  confidence,  and 
when  we  nnagine  ourselves  almost  at  the  end  of  our 
labours,  drive  us  back  to  new  plans  and  different 
measures.' 

"There  are  many  things  which  we  every  day  see 
others  unable  to  perform,  and  perhaps  have  even 
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ourselves  miscarried'  in  attempting  \  and  yet  can 
hardly  allow  to  be  /difficult ;  nor  can  w«  forbear  to 
wonder  afresh  at  every  new  failure,  or  to  promise 
certainty  of  success  to  our  next  essay ;  but  when 
we  try,  the  same  hindrances  recur,  the  same  inabi- 
lity is  perceived,  and  the  vexation  of  disappoint- 
mint  must  again  be  sufifered.  ^ 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  speaking  or  writing, 
which  serve  neces^ity^  or  p^p[>)[)^ote  pleasure,  uoj^e  ap- 
pears ^o  artless  or  easy  a3  single  oa^rn^t^pa:  for 
what  should  make  him  tha^  Ifjiows  the  ^hxAp  ord^r 
and  progress  of  an  affair  unable  to  r^late  it  1  Yet 
we  hourly  find  such  as  (^deavour  td  entertain  p^  in- 
struct us  by  recitals,  clouding  the  fae^if  w)iich  they 
intend  to  illustrate,  ac^d  l09i^g  theip^lve^  and  their 
auditors  in  wilds  s^nd  mazes,  in  dig^e^ion  ^ud  con^ 
fusiop.  Wheu  we  ]^aye  copgratglat^  oiiiiQeVfes 
upon  a  new  opportaQily  of  iiaqpiry,  and  &ew  m^ma 
of  information ;  it  often  happens,  that  lyithout  de- 
signing either  jdeceit  pr  conceaiipeQt,  without  igno- 
rance of  the  fact,  or  unwillingness  to  disclose  it,  the 
relator  fills  the  e^r  with  ep)pty  (sounds,  {larasses  the 
attention  with  fruitless  impatienqe,  Qpd  disturbs  the 
imagination  by  a  tumult  of  eventft,  nfritt^ou.t  order  of 
time»  or  train  of  consequeiice* 

It  is  natural  to  believe,  upou  the  s^ipe  prisciplo, 
that  no  writer  tis^s  a  more  ea^y  taft):  than  the  histo- 
rian. The  philosopbisr  ha^s  the  worths  of  piuniscience 
to  examine ;  and  is  therefore  engaged  in ,  disquisi- 
tions, to  w^icli  ^te  mteilects  are  utt^ly  unequal* 
The  poet  trusts  to  hip  inventipu*  &ud  i^  not  OQly  in 
danger  of  t]ios^  incopsistencies,  to  which  every  oiia 
is  expo^fi^  by  dep^ture  frqm  truth :  but  may  .be 
censured  as  well  for  deficiencies  of  q^i^tter^  as  for 
irregularity  of  disposition,  or  impropriety  of  orna- 
ment, ^ut  the  happy  histprian  has  UP  Ptber  labour 
tb^  Qi  gathering  what  t^Aditipp  pours  down  before 
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himi  ot  tee&tdB  tt^Bi&vtte  tot  his  ase.  He  has  only 
(he  flctiofts  ds^  deHigi^B  ef  Men  like  himself  to  con^ 
edve  aoid  to  relatte' j  he  iti  not  to  form,  but  copy  cha- 
ntcteiBy  md  iSierefoi^  is  i^6t  blamed  fot  the  incon- 
sistency of  statesmen,  the  injustice  of  tyrants,  at 
^  cowalrdide  af  cbinmanders.  Hi^  difficulty  of 
nrnlDn]^  tdOti&tf  coitsistiiinf,  or  uniting'  probability 
iridi  smrjpfiifev  tueedp  not  to'  diitntb  him ;  the  man- 
ners tkbd  M^ttdnii  of  hi^  p^risoAages  are  already  fixed ; 
hii^  nikafterialir  Hr^  pioiiSed  and  put  into  his  hands'^ 
md  he  is  ict  Mftute  t6  employ  HI  his  pot^'er^  hi  ar- 
M^ing  and  displa^in^  thetn. 

Y^,  eten  iirim  diese  advahtage^,  very'  fe^*'  in  any 
age  iH^e  b^ei^  abi^  to  ra&eiheiidselves  to  reputation 
by  writing  histories;  and  among  the  innumerable 
aulnm,  WllfO  fill  ^y^fV'ndlidii  \fim  accounts  of  their 
aDoeslOrS,  or  uiidertake  to'  transmit  to  futurity  the 
flvencs  of  tbiefiif  own  ti^e,  the  greater  part,  whei^ 
feriiibii  and  ndteify  ha^e  deased  to  recommend  them, 
areidl  ttO  other  lisi^  thail  chronological  memt>rials, 
Rdiichf  neeessity  may  som^ti^es  requr^e  to  be  con- 
wdtedy  but  Which  frighrt  a^ay  curiol^lty,  and  disgust 
ddidscy. 

it  i»  obfeervedj  that  du^  nation,  which'  ha^  pro- 
dooed  00  ttOixf  authors  eminent  for  altnbst  eveiy 
odier8|>ecies  of  literary  excellence,  has  beai  hitherto 
retaaritably  barren  of  hiistorical  genius ;  and  so  fsa^ 
thfe  dfefeet  ifaised  prejudices  against  us,  that 
SI  Have  doubted,  whether  an  Englishman  can 
fft  that  mediocrity  of  style,  or  confine  his  mind 
tofijbai  ^ven  tenour  of  imagination,  which  narrative 

Th^  who  Can  believe  that  nature  has  so  capHci- 
oasly  distributed  understanding,  have  surely  no  claim 
to  A»  honour  of  serious  confutatiooi  Hhe  inhabit- 
rf  Ac^  same  eountry  have  oppositie  characters 

diAMtit  ttgeft  :  the  previEtlenee  or  neglect  of  an^ 
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particular  littudy  can  proceed  jonly  lirom  &e  ^cci-* 
dental  influence  of  some  temporary  cause ;  and  if 
we  have  failed  in  history,  we  can  nave  failed  only 
because  history  has  not  hitherto  been  diligently  cul- 
tivated. 

But  how  is  it  evident,  that  we  have  not  historians! 
among  us,  whom  we  ma,y  venture  to  place  in  com<« 
parison  with  any  that  the  neighbouring  nations  can 
produce  ?  The  attempt  of  Raleigh  is  deservedly  ce-* 
lebrated  for  the  labour  of  his  researches,  and  the 
Elegance  of  his  style ;  but  he  has  endeavoured  to 
exert  his  judgment  more  than  his  genius,  to  select 
facts,  rather  tixan  adorn  them ;  and  has  produced 
an  historical  dissertation,  but  seldom  risen  to  the  ma« 
jesty  of  history. 

The  work  of  Clarendon  deserves  more  regard. 
His  diction  is  indeed  neither  exact  in  itself,  nor 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  history.     It  is  the  efiusion 

ly  of  a  mind  crowded  with  ideas,  and  desirous  of  im- 
parting them ;  and  therefore  always  accumulating 
words,  and  involving  one  clause  and  sentence  in 
another.  But  there  is  in  his  negligence  a  rude  in-^ 
artificial  majesty,  which,  without  the  nicety  of  la<« 
boured  elegance,  swells  the  mind  by  its  plenitude 
and  diffusion.  His  narration  is  not  perhaps  suffi* 
ciently  rapid,  being  stopped  too  frequently  by  parti- 
cularities, which,  though  they  might  strike  the  au- 
thor who  was  present  at  the  transactions,  will  not 
equally  detain  the  attention  of  posterity.  But  his 
ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the  art  of  writing  are 

^  amply  compensated  by  his  knowledge  of  nature  and 
of  policy ;  the  wisdom  of  his  maxims,  the  justness 
of  his  reasonings,  and  the  variety,  distinctness,  and 
strength  of  his  characters. 

But  none  of  our  writers  can,  in  my  opinion,  justly 
contest  the  superiority  of  Knolles,  who,  in  his  his- 
tory of  the  Turks,  has  displayed  all  the  excellences 
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that  narration  can  admit.  His  style,  though  some- 
'what  obscured  by  time,  and  sometimes  vitiated  by 
false  wit,  is  pure,  nervous,  elevated,  and  clear,  A 
wonderful  multiplicity  of  events  is  so  artfully  ar- 
ranged, and  so  distinctly  explained,  that  each  facili- 
tates the  knowledge  of  the  next.  Whenever  a  new 
personage  is  introduced,  the  reader  is  prepared  by 
his  character  for  his  actions  ;  when  a  nation  is  first 
attacked,  or  city  besieged,  he  is  made  acquainted 
with  its  history,  or  situation  ;  so  that  a  great  part  of 
the  world  is  brought  into  view.  The  descriptions  of 
this  author  are  without  minuteness,  and  the  digres- ^ 
sions  without  ostentation.  Collateral  events  are  so 
artfully  woven  into  the  contexture  of  his  principal 
story,  that  they  cannot  be  disjoined,  without  leaving 
it  lacerated  and  broken.  There  is  nothing  turgid  in 
his  dignity,  nor  superfluous  in  his  copiousness.  His 
orations  only,  which  he  feigns,  like  the  ancient  his- 
torians, to  have  been  pronounced  on  remarkable  oc- 
casions, are  tedious  and  languid ;  and  since  they  are 
merely  the  voluntary  sports  of  imagination,  prove 
how  much  the  most  judicious  and  skilful  may  be 
mistaken  in  the  estimate  of  their  own  powers. 

Nothing  could  have  sunk  this  author  in  obscurity, 
but  the  remoteness  and  barbarity  of  the  people, 
whose  story  he  relates.  It  seldom  happens  that  all 
circniD stances  concur  to  happiness  or  fame.  The 
nadoD  which  produced  this  great  historian,  has  the 
grief  of  seeing  his  genius  employed  upon  a  foreign 
and  uninteresting  subject;  and  that  writer,  who 
might  have  secured  perpetuity  to  his  name,  by  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  country,  has  exposed  himself  to  the 
danger  of  oblivion,  by  recounting  enterprises  and 
levolutions,  of  which  none  desire  to  be  informed. 
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Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens,  servabit  odorem 
Testa  diu.  Hor. 

What  seasoned  first  the  Tessel,  keeps  the  taste. — iCBBECR. 

*  To  THE  tlAMBLEB. 
•  SIR, 

*  Though  I  have  so  long  found  myself  deluded  by 
projects  of  honour  and  distinction,  that  I  often  re- 
solve to  admit  them  no  more  into  my  heart :  yet, 
how  determitaately  soever  excluded,  they  always  re*- 
odv'er  their  dominion  by  force  or  stratagem ;  and 
whenever,  after  the  iShcnrtest  relaxation  of  vigilance, 
reason  and  caution'  return  to  their  charge,  they  find 
hope  again  in  possession,  with  all  her  train  of  plea- 
sures daneifig  a!>out  her. 

'  Even  while  I  ank  preparing  to  write  a  history  of 
disappointed  expectations,  I  cannot  forbear  to  flatter 
myself,  that  you  and  your  readers  are  impatient 
for  my  performance ;  dnd  that  the  sons  of  learning 
have  laid  dbwn  several  of  your  late  papers  with  dis-* 
content,  when  they  found  tiiat  Misocapelus  had  de- 
layed to  continue  his  narrative. 

/But  the  desiriB  of  gratifying  the  expectations  that 
I  have  raised,  is  not  due  only  motive  of  this  relation, 
which,  having  once  promised  it,  I  think  myself  no 
bnger  at  lil^rty  to  forbear.  For,  however  I  may 
have  wished  to  clear  myself  ^m  every  other  adhe- 
sion of  trade,  I  hope  I  shall  be  always  wise  enough 
to  retain  my  punctuality;  and  amidst  all  my  new  arts 
o(  politeness,  continue  to  despise  negligence,  an4 
detest  falsehood. 

*  When  the  death  of  my  brother  had  dismissed  me 
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from  the  duties  of  a  shop,  I  considered  mysdf  as  re* 
stored  to  the  lights  of  my  birthy  and  entitled  to  the 
rank  and  reception  which  my  ancestocs  obtained.  I 
was,  however,  embarrassed  with  many  difficulties  at 
my  £rst  re-entrance  into  the  world ;  for  my  haste  to 
be  a  gentleman  inclined  me  to  precipitate  measures ; 
and  every  accident  that  forced  me  back  towards  my 
old  station,  was  considered  by  me  as  an  obstruction 
of  my  happiness. 

^  It  was  with  no  common  grief  and  indignation, 
that  I  found  my  former  companions  still  daring  to 
claim  my  notice,  and  the  journeymen  and  appren- 
tices sometimes  pulling  me  by  the  sleeve  as  I  was 
walking  in  the  street,  and,  without  any  terror  of  my 
new  sword,  which  was,  notwithstanding,  of  an  un* 
common  size,  inviting  me  to  partake  of  a  bottle  at 
the  old  house,  and  entertaining  me  with  histories  of 
the  girls  in  the  neighbourhood.  1  had  always,  in  my 
(^oal  state,  been  kept  in  awe  by  lace  and  embroi<» 
dery ;  and  imagined  that  to  fright  away  these  un^ 
velcome  familiarities,  nothing  was  necessary,  but 
that  I  should,  by  splendour  of  dress,  proclaim  my 
reunion  imth  a  higher  rank.  I  therefore  sent  for  my 
tailor ;  ordered  a  suit  with  twice  the  usual  quantity 
of  lace ;  and,  that  I  might  not  let  my  persecutors  iof 
crease  their  confidence,  by  the  habit  of  accosting  me, 
stayed  at  home  till  it  was  made. 

'  This  week  of  confinement  I  passed  in  practising 
a  forbidden  frown,  a  smile  of  condescension,  a  slight 
salotatioD,  and  stn  abrupt  departure ;  and  in  four 
mornings  was  able  to  turn  upon  my  heel,  with  so 
much  levity  and  sprightliness,  that  I  made  no  doubt 
of  discouraging  all  public  attempts  upon  my  dignity. 
I  therefore  issued  forth  in. my  new  coat,  widi  a  reso- 
lution of  dazzling  intimacy  to  a  fitter  distance ;  and 
pleased  myself  with  the  timidity  and  reverence  which 
1  should  impress  upon  all  who  had  hitherto  presumed 
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to  harass  me  with  their  freedoms.  But  whatever  was 
the  cause,  I  did  not  find  myself  recdved  with ,  any 
new  degree  of  respect ;  those  whom  I  intended  to 
drive  from  me  ventured  to  advance  with  their  usual  ♦^ 
phrases  of  benevolence ;  and  those  whose  acquaint^ 
ance  I  solicited,  grew  more  supercilious  and  re- 
served.  I  began  soon  to  repent  the  expense,  by 
which  I  had  procured  na  advantage,  and  to  suspect 
that  a  shining  dress,  like  a  weighty  weapon,  has  no 
force  in  itself,  but  owes  all  its  efficacy  to  him  that 
wears  it. 

•  '  Many  were  the  mortifications  and  calamities 
which  I  was  condemned  to  suffer  in  my  initiation  to 
politeness.  I  was  so  much  tortured  by  the  incessant 
civilities  of  my  companions,  that  I  never  passed 
through  that  re^on  of  the  city  but  in  a  chair,  with 
the  curtains  drawn ;  and  at  last  left  my  lodgings^'and 
fixed  myself  in  the  verge  of  the  court.  Here  I  en- 
deavoured to  be  thought  a  gentleman  just  returned 
from  his  travels,  and  was  pleased  to  have  my  landlord 
believe,  that  I  was  in  some  danger  from  importunate 
creditors;  but  this  scheme  was  quickly  defeated  by 
a  formal  deputation  sent  to  offer  me,  though  I  had 
now  retired  from  business,  the  freedom,  of  my  com- 
pany. 

*  I  was  now  detected  in  trade,  and  therefore  re-  * 
solved  to  stay  no  longer.  I  hired  another  apartment, 
and  changed  my  servants.  Here  I  lived  very  hap- 
pily for  t£ree  months,  and,  with  secret  satisfaction, 
oflen  overheard  the  family  celebrating  the  greatness 
and  felicity  of  the  esquire ;  though  the  conversation 
seldom  ended  without  some  complaint  of  my  covet- 
ousness,  or  some  remark  upon  my  language,  or  my  ^ 
gait;  I  now  began  to  venture  into  the  public  walks, 
and  to  know  the  faces  of  nobles  and  beauties ;  but 
GOiild  not  observe,  without  wonder,  as  I  passed  by 
them,  how  frequently  they  were  talking  of  a  tailor.  I 


longed,  however^  to  be  admitted  to  conversation,  and 
ws|s  apmeyrhat  weaxy  of  walking  in  crowds  without 
a  companion,  yet  continued  to  come  and  go  with  the 
rest^  till  a  lady  whom  1  endeavpured  to  protect  in  a 
crowded  passage,  as  she  was  about  to  step  into  her 
chariot,  thanked  me  for  my  civility,  and  told  me, 
that,  as  she  had  often  distinguished  me  for  my  modest 
and  respectful  behaviour,  wheneverl  set  up  for  myself, 
I  mi^t  expect  tp  s^eic  jier  among  my  first  customers, 

*  H^re  was  an  e.n^  of  idl  my  ambulatory  projects. 
I,  indeed,  sometimes  entered  th^  walks  again,  but  was 
^ways  blasjted  by  tl\is,  destructive  lady,  whose  mis- 
chievous generosity  recommended  me  to  her  ac- 
quaintance. Being  therefore  forced  to  practise  my 
adscititious  cbarapt^r  upon  another  stage,  I  betook 
myself  to  a  coffee-hQiiise  frequented  by  wits*  among 
whom  I  learne(l  in  a  short  time  the  cant  of  criticism, 
and  talked  so  loudly. and  volubly  of  nature,  and  man** 
ners,  and  sentiment,^  gnd  diction,  and  similes,  and 
contrasts,  and  actioi^,  and  proi^unciatipn  .that  I  was 
often  desired  to  lead  the  hiss  and  plap„  and  was 
&ar^  and  hated  b^  the  pjia^ers  and  the  pqets.  Many 
a.sent^nce  have  I  hissed  which  I  did  not  understand,* 
and  mmy  a  groan  have  I  utter^  when  the  ladies 
Wj^e  weeping  in  the. boxes.  At  last  a  malignant  au- 
dior,  whose  perforn^ance  I  had  persecuted  through 
Ibe  nine  nights,  wrote  an  epigram  upon  Tape  the  cri- 
^  which  drpve  m^.from  the  pit  for  ever. 

*  My  desire  to  be  a  fine  gentleman  still  continued : 
I  th^irdipre,  .^ter  :a  shp^t  suspense,  chose  a  new  set 
of  fnejk^  at  ^^.  g^ipung-table,  and  was  for  some 
tiooa  pl^i^ed  with,  ^le. civility  a^d  openness  with 
^hich  I  Cound  ipyself  tr^aated.  I  was«  indeed,  qbliged 
to  ipi»^i  but  b^.ing  ns^turally  Umprous  and  vigilant, 
was  never  surpos^dinto  laige  sums.  What  might 
have  beeu  the  consequence  of  long  familiarity  with 
these  plunderers,  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  kuow- 
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ing ;  for  one  night  the  constables  entered  and  seized 
us,  and  I  was  once  more  compelled  to  sink  into  my 
former  condition,  by  sending  for  my  old  master  to 
attest  my  character. 

*  When  I  was  deliberating  to  what  new  qualifica- 
tions  I  should  aspire,  I  was  summoned  into  the 
country,  by  an  account  of  my  father's  death.  Here 
I  had  hopes  of  being  able  to  distinguish  myself,  and 
to  support  the  honour  of  my  family.  I  therefore 
bought  guns  and  horses,  and,  contrary  to  the  expec- 
tation of  the  tenants,  increased  the  salary  of  the 
huntsman.  But  when  I  entered  the  field,  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  I  was  not  destined  to  the  glories 
of  the  chase.  I  was  afraid  of  thorns  in  the  thicket, 
and  of  dirt  in  the  marsh;  I  shivered  on  the  brink  of 
a  river  while  the  sportsmen  crossed  it,  and  trembled 
at  the  sight  of  a  five-bar  gate.  When  the  sport  and 
danger  were  over,  I  was  still  equally  discoucerted ; 
for  I  was  effeminate,  though  not  delicate,  and  could 
only  join  a  feebly  whispering  voice  in  the  clamours 
of  their  triumph. 

*  A  fall,  by  which  my  ribs  were  broken,  soon  re- 
called me  to  domestic  pleasures,  and  I  exerted  all 
my  art  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  neighbouring  la- 
dies; but  wherever  I  came,  there  was  always  some 
unlucky  conversation  upon  ribands,  fillets,  pins,  or 
thread,  which  drove  all  my  stock  of  compliments  out 
of  my  memory,  and  overwhelmed  me  widi  shame  and 
dejection. 

*  Thus  I  passed  the  ten  first  years  after  the  death 
of  my  brother,  in  which  I  have  learned  at  last  to  re- 
press that  ambition  which  I  could  never  gratify ;  and, 
mstead  of  wasting  more  of  my  life  in  vain  endeavours 
afler  accomplishments  which,  if  not  early  acqmred, 
no  endeavours  can  obtain,  I  shall  confine  my  care  to 
those  higher  excellences  which  are  in  every  man's 
power;  and  though  I  cannot  enchant  affection  by 
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degance  and  ea3e,bopeto  secure  esteem  by  liooestj 
and  truth.  I  am,  &c. 

Misocapelvs.' 
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radtdm  sylrafl  inter  leptare  aahibicf, 
Corantem  qnioquid  dignnm  sapiente  bonoqik 

To  range  in  silence  tluoagh  each  healtlilal  wood. 
And  mnse  whafa  wortbj  of  the  wiae  and  good. 

£i.PBnr8To*. 

Tbe  season  of  &e  year  k  now  come,  in  whidi  the 
theatres  are  shut,  and  the  card-tables  forsaken ;  tiie 
regions  of  luxury  are  for  a  whHe  unpeopled,  and  plea- 
sure leads  out  her  votaries  to  groves  and  gardens,  to 
still  scenes  and  eiratic  gratS^cations.  Those  irfao 
have  passed  many  months  in  a  continual  tumult  of 
diversion ;  who  have  never  opened  their  eyes  in  the 
morning  but  upon  some  new  appomtment ;  nor  slept 
at  night  without  a  dream  of  dances,  music,  and  good 
hands,  or  of  soft  sighs  and  humble  8U{^lications ; 
must  now  retire  to  distant  provinces,  where  the 
sirens  of  flattery  are  scarcely  to  be  heard,  where 
beauty  sparkles  without  praise  or  envy,  and  wit  is 
repeated  only  by  the  ec^o;. 

As  1  think  it  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
social  benevolence  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of 
calamity,  when  by  timely  prevention  it  may  be  tamed 
aside,  or  by  preparatory  measures  be  more  easily 
endured,  I  cannot  feel  the  increasing  warmth,  or  ob- 
serve the  lengthening  days,  without  considering  the 
condition  of  my  fair  readers,  who  are  now  preparing 
to  leave  all  that  has  so  long  filled  up  their  hours,  all 
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from  wbicb  they  b$iye  be^n  accustomq^  to  bQpe  Cor 
delight ;  anji  who,  tBl  fashion  proclaims  the  liberty 
of  returning  to  the  seats  of  mirtti  and  elegance,  must 
endure  the  rugged  'squire,  the  sober  housewife,  the 
loud  huntsman,  or  the  formal  parson,  the  roar  of 
obstreperous  jollity,  or  the  dulness  of  prudential  in-^ 
struction ;  without  any  retreat  but  to  the  gloom  o£ 
solitude,  where  they  will  yet  find  greater  inconve- 
niences, and  must  learn,  however  unwillingly,  to 
endure  themselves. 

In  winter,  the  life  of  tbe  polite  and  gay  may  be 
said  to  roll  on  with  a  strong  and  rapid  current;  tbey 
float  along  from  pleasure  ^to  pleasure,  without  the 
trouble  of  regulating  their  own  motions,  and  pursue 
the  course  of  the  stream  in  all  the  felicity  of  inatten- 
tion; content  tbat  they  fi^d  then^selves  in  progres- 
sion, 9ud  careless  whither  they  are  gping.  But  tbe 
mojnihs  of  sugouoier  are  a  kind  of  sleeping  st^gi^ation 
wit^bptut  wind  pr  tide,  wh<^e  tbey  are  left  to  force 
themselves  forward  by  their  own  labour,  s^nd  to  4i* 
Tied  lybieir  passage  by  their  Q>yn  skiU ;  and  >yhere,  if 
they  have  not  some  internal  p«ii^pipjLe  of  ^GtiyitY, 
^eym^istbe  #tr?Liide4.upon,shallow9>  or  lie  torpid  m 
a  perpjgtu^l  calm. 

There  are,  ind^e49  spme  to  whpn(i  tbis  universal 
dissolution  of  gay  societies  affords  a  welcome  op- 
portunity of  quitting,  >vithout  ,dis|grfice,  ^he  post 
whicb  t^y  b^fVe  fou^d  ihe^f.s^lvp.^  imable  to  ;nain^ 
tain ;  and  of  seeming  to  retreat  only  at  the  c^  of 
nature,  from  assemblies  wbere^  after  a  shprt  trii^ph 
of.uacoj^tested  superiority^  they  are  overpowereid  by 
i^oijne  new  intruder  of  ^fter  elegance  or  sprigbtlijs^ 
vivacity.  By  these,  bPpel^s^  of  victory,  and  y§t 
ashamed  to  confess  a  conquest,  the  summer  is  re- 
garded as  a  release  from  the  fatiguing  service  of  ce-^ 
lebrity,  a  dismission^  more  certain  joys,  and  a  safer 
empire.    They  now  solace  themselves  with  the  in- 
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fluence  which  they  shall  obtain,  where  they  have  no 
rival  to  fear;  and  with  the  lustre  which  they  shall 
e&se,  when  nothing  can  be  seen  of  brighter  splen- 
dour. They  imagine,  while  they  are  preparing  for 
their  journey,  the  admiration  with  which  the  rustics 
will  crowd  about  them ;  plan  the  laws  of  a  new  as- 
sembly ;  or  contrive  to  delude  provincial  ignorance 
with  a  fictitious  mode.  A  thousand  pleasing  expec- 
tations swarm  in  the  fancy ;  and  all  the  approach- 
ing weeks  are  filled  with  distinctions,,  honours^  and 
authority* 

But  others,  who  have  lately  entered  the  world,  or 
have  yet  had  no  proofs  of  its  inconstancy  and  deser- 
tion, ave  cut  off,  by  this  cruel  interruption,  from  the 
enjoyment  of  their  prerogatives,  and  doomed  to  lose 
four  months  in  inactive  obsiffurity.'  Many  complaints 
do  vexation  and  desire  extort  from  those  exiled  tyrants 
of  the  town,  against  the  inexorable  sun,  who  pursues 
his  course  wiSibut  any  regard  to  love  or  beauty ;  and 
visits  either  tropic  at  the  stated  time,  whether  shun- 
ned or  courted,  deprecated  or  implored. 

To  them  who  leave  the  places  of  public  resort  in 
&e  full  bloom  of  reputation,  and  witndraw  from  ad- 
miration, courtship,  submission,  and  applause;  a  rursd 
triumph  can  give  nothing  equivalent.  The  praise 
of  ignorance,  and  the  subjection  of  weakness,  are  little 
i^arded  by  beauties  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
more  important  conquests,  and  more  valuable  pane- 
gyrics. Nor,  indeed,  should  the  powers  which  have 
made  havoc  in  the  theatres,  or  borne  down  rivalry  in 
courts,  be  degraded  to  a  mean  attack  upon  the  un- 
travelled  heir,  or  ignoble  contest  with  the  ruddy 
nulkmaid. 

How  then  must  four  long  months  be  worn  away  ? 
Four  months,  in  which  there  will  be  no  tjOuts,  no 
sho  wSy  no  ridottos ;  in  which  visits  must  be  regulated 
hy  the  weathei ,  and  assemblies  will  depend  upon  the 
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moon  i  The  Platotiitits  imagine,  that  the  Aiture  punish- 
ment of  those  who  have  in  this  life  debased  their  rea- 
son by  subjection  to  their  senses,  and  have  pr^erred 
Uie  gross  gratifications  of  leiy^dness  and  luxury,  to 
the  pure  and  sublin^e  felicity  of  virtue  and  contem-' 
^latjipn>  will  arise  from  the  predominance  and  solici- 
tations of  .the  same  appetites,  in  a  stat^  which  c€ui 
furnish  no  means  of  appeasing  them.  I  cannot  but 
suspect  that  this  month,  bright  with  sunshine,  and 
fragraujt  with  perfumes;  this  month, whidi  covers  the 
meadow  with  verdure,  and  decks  the  gardens  with  all 
the  mixtures  of  colorific  radiance ;  this  month,  from 
which  the  man  of  fancy  expects  new  infusions  of 
imagery,  ^d  the  naturalist  new  scenes  of  observation  ; 
thi$  montliL  will  chain  down  multitudes  to  the  Pla« 
tonic  penance  of  desire  without  eo^oymei^«  and  hurry 
Ihem  from  the  highest  satisfactions,  whieb  ibey  have 
yet  learned  p)  conceive,  into  a  state  of  hopeless 
wishes  and  pining  recollection,  where  the  eye  ci 
vanity  will  look  xound  for  admiratiofi  to  no  piirpoge^ 
and  the  hand  of  avacice  shuffle  cards  in  a  bower  miik 
ineffectual  dexterity. 

From  the  .tedibusness  of  this  medancboly  auspen- 
sion  of  life,  I  would  willingly  prej^ery^  those  who  jare 
exposed  to  it  onjy  by  inexperience;  who  want  not 
inclination  to  wisdom  or  virtue,  though  Ihey  have 
been  dissjqpaied  by  negligence,  or  mtdedby  example; 
and  who  would  gladly  find  the  .way  to  rational  hap- 
piness, though  it  should  be  necessary  to  struggle 
with  habit,  and  abando|i  fashion.  To  these  many 
arts  of  spending  time  might  be  i:ecommended,  which 
would  neither  sadden  ,the  present  hour  with  .weari- 
ness, nor  the  future  with  repentance. 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  a  siditary  speculatist, 
that  a  human  being  can  want  employment.  To  be 
born  in  ignorance  with  a  capacity  of  knowledge^  and 
to  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  wodd  filledwith  variety. 
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perpetually  pressing  upon  the  senses  and  irritating 
cariosity y  is  surely  a  sufficient  security  ^igsdnst  the 
languishment  of  inattention.  Novelty  is  indeed  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  eagerness  and  alacrity;  but  ait 
and  nature  have  stores  inexhaustible  by  numan  in- 
tellects.; and  every  mometit  produces  someihii^  new 
to  hnn  yrho  has  quickened  his  faculties  by  diligent 
observatiotk. 

Some  studies,  for  which  the  country  and  the  sum- 
mer afford  peculiar  opportunitiesy  I  shall,  perhaps, 
endeavour  to  recommend  in  a  future  essay ;  but  if 
th^e  be  any  Apprehension  not  apt  to  admit  unaccus- 
tomed ideas,  or  atiy  attention  so  stubborn  and  in- 
flexible,  as  not  easily  to  comply  with  new  directions, 
even  these  obstructions  eitinoi  exclude  the  pleasure 
of  afiplieatfon ;  for  t^ei^e  id  &  higher  and  nobler  em- 
pbyt&eaty  to  which  a!l  faculties  ate  adapted  by  him 
whd  g^ve  theil^.  The  duties  of  refigion,  sincerely 
asjid  #eg«<tarly  ]^eribnned,  wiU  always  be  sufficient  to 
exalt  ^e  meanest,  alid  to  exercise  the  highest  un- 
dcahstanding.  That  ndnd  will  never  be  vacant,  which 
is  frequently  recalled  by  stated  duties  to  meditations 
fliff  eternal  iriterestt^ ;  nor  caii  cjny  hour  be  long  which 
is  spent  ifi  obtaining  dome  new  qualification  for  ce- 
leltig^  hdpphi^s^. 
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Descriptas  servare  vices,  operumque  colores. 

Cur  ego,  si  nequeo  ignoroque,  p'oeta  salator  ? — Hor. 

Bat  if,  through  weakness,  or  my  want  of  art, 

I  can*t  to  ev'ry  different  style  impart 

The  proper  strokes  and  colours  it  may  claim, 

Wby  am  I  honoui'd  with  a  poet's  name  ?~-Fbancx8. 

It  is  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  civil  law,  that  *  defini*' 
tions  are  hazardous.'.  Things  modified  by  human 
understandings,  subject  to  varieties  of  complication^ 
and  changeable  as  experience  advances  knowledge, 
or  accident  influences  caprice,  are  scarcely  to  be  in- 
cluded in  any  standing  form  of  expression,  because 
they  are  always  suffering  some  alterationof  their  state. 
Definition  is,  indeed,  not  the  province  of  man ;  every- 
thing is  set  above  or  below  our  faculties.  The  worli^ 
and  operations  of  nature  are  too  great  in  their  extent^ 
or  too  much  diffused  in  their  relations,  and  the  per- 
formances of  art  too  inconstant  and  uncertain,  to  be 
reduced  to  any  determinate  idea.  It  is  impossible  to 
impress  upon  our  minds  an  adequate  and  just  repre- 
sentation of  an  object  so  great,  that  we  can  never  take 
it  into  our  view,  or  so  mutable,  that  it  is  always 
changing  under  our  eye,  and  has  already  lost  its  form 
while  we  are  labouring  to  conceive  it. 

Definitions  have  been  no  less  difficult  or  uncertain 
in  criticism  than  in  law*  Imagination,  a  licentious 
and  vagrant  faculty,  unsusceptible  of  limitations,  and 
Impatient  of  restraint,  has  always  endeavoured  to 
bafile  the  logician,  to  perplex  the  confines  of  distinc- 
tion, and  burst  the  enclosures  of  regularity.  There  is, 
therefore,  scarcely  any  species  of  writings  of  which 
we  can  tell  what  is  its  essence,  and  what  are  its  con* 
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stitutents ;  every  new  genius  produces  some  innoya^ 
tion,  which,  when  invented  and  approved,  subverts 
the  rules  which  the  practice  of  foregoing  authors  had 
established. 

Comedy  has  been  particularly  unpropitious  tp  4e* 
finers ;  for  though,  perhaps,  they  might  properly  have 
contented  themselves  with  declaring  it  to  be  ^  such 
a  dramatic  representation  pf  human  lifeb  ^  niay  ex«f 
cite  mirth/  they  have  embarrassed  their  definition 
with  the  means  by  which  the  comic  writers  attain  thdr 
end,  without  considering  that  the  various  methods  of 
exhilarating  their  audience,  not  being  limited  by  pa^ 
ture,  cannot  be  comprised  in  precept.  Thus,  some 
make  comedy  a  representation  of  mean,  and  others 
of  bad,  men ;  some  think  that  its  essence  consists  in 
the  unimportance,  others  in  the  fictitiousness,  of  the 
transaction.  But  any  man's  reflections  will  inform 
him,  that  every  dramatic  composition  which  raises 
mirth  is  comic;  and  that  to  raise  mirth,  it  is  by  no 
means  universally  necessary,  that  the  personages 
should  be  either  meau  or  corrupt,  nor  always  requi- 
site, that  the  action  shoUld  be  trivial,  nor  ever  ^at 
it  should  be  fictitious. 

If  the  two  kinds  of  dramatic  poetry  had  been  de-» 
fined  only  by  their  eflects  upon  the  mind,  some  ab-  ^ 
surdities  might  have  been  prevented,  with  which  the 
compositions  of  our  greatest  poets  are  disgraced,  who 
for  want,  of  some  settled  ideas  and  accurate  distinc- 
tions, have  unhappily  confounded  tragic  with  comic 
sentiments.  They  seem  to  have  thought,  that  as  the 
meanness  of  personages  constituted  comedy,  their 
greatness  was  sufficient  to  form  a  tragedy ;  and  that 
nothing  was  necessary  but  that  they  should  crowd  the 
scene  with.monarchs, and  generals,  and  guards;  and 
make  them  talk,  at  certain  intervals,of  the  downfalof 
kingdoms,  and  the  rout  of  armies;  They  have  riot 
considered,  that  thoughts. or  incidents^  in  them^^lve* 
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ricBculoas,  ^w  still  more  grotesque  by  the  solem- 
nity of  such  characters ;  that  reason  and  nature  are 
unifcMtn  and  inflexible ;  and  that  what  is  despicable 
and  absurd,  will  not,  by  any  association  with  splendid 
titles,  become  rationd  or  great ;  that  the  most  im- 

Grtant  affairs,  by  an  intermixture  of  an  unseasonable 
/ity,  may  be  made  contemptible ;  and  that  the  robes 
of  royalty  can  give  no  dignity  to  nonsense  or  to  folly. 
*  Comedy/  says  Horace,  '  sometimes  raises  her 
voice ;'  and  tragedy  may  likewise  on  proper  occa- 
sions abate  her  dignity;  but  as  the  comic  personages 
can  only  depart  from  their  familiarity  of  style,  when 
the  more|vlolent  passions  are  put  in  motion,  tne  heroes 
and  queens  of  tragedy  should  never  descend  to  trifle, 
but  in  the  hours  of  ease,  and  intermissions  of  danger.' 
Yet  in  the  tragedy  of  Don  Sebastian,  when  the  £ng 
of  Portugal  is  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  and  having 
just  drawn  the  lot,  by  which  he  is  condemned  to  die, 
breaks  out  into  a  wild  boast  that  his  dust  shall  take 
possession  of  Afric,  the  dialogue  proceeds  tlius  be- 
tween the  captive  and  his  conqueror: 

Muley  Moluch.   What  shall  I  do  te  conquer  thee  ? 

Seb.    Impossible ; 
Souls  know  no  conquerors. 

M*  MoL    ril  shew  thee  for  a  monster  thro'  my 
Afric. 

Seb.    No,  thou  canst  only  shew  me  for  a  man : 
Afric  is  stor*d  with  monsters ;  man's  a  prodigy 
Thy  Bul^ects  have  not  seen. 

M.MoL    Thou  talk'st  as  if 
Still  at  the  head  of  battle. 

Seb.    Thou  mistak'st,     . 
•  For  there  I  would  npjL  t^k. 

Benducar,  the  Minister.    Sure  he  would  sleep. 

This  conversation,  with  the  sly  remaik  of  the  mi- 
fl  nistef,  can  only  be  found  not  to  be  comic,  l^ecause 
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At  wants  the  probabilitv  necessary  to  representations 
of  common  life,  and  d^enerates  too  much  towards 
buffoonery  and  farce. 

The  same  play  affords  a  smart  return  of  the  ge- 
neral to  the  emperor,  who,  enforcing  his  orders  for 
the  death  of  Sebastian,  veuts  his  impatience  in  that 
abrupt  threat : 

No  more  replies. 

But  see  thou  do'st  it.     Or 

To  which  Dorax  answers, 

Choak  in  that  threat :  I  can  say  Or  as  loud, 

A  thousand  instances  of  such  improprieW  miight 
be  produced,  were  not  one  scene  in  AurengZebe  suf- 
ficient to  exemplify  it.  Indamora,  a  captive  queen, 
having  Aureng-Zebe  for  her  lover,  employs  Arimant, 
to  whose  charge  she  had  been  intrusted,  and  whom 
she  had  made  sensible  of  her  charms,  to  carry  a  mes- 
sage to  his  rival. 

Arimant,  vAth  a  letter  in  his  hand;  Inoamora, 

Arim.    And  I  the  messenger  to  him  from  you  I 
Your  empire  you  to  tyranny  pursue  : 
You  lay  commands,  both  cruel  and  unjust. 
To  serve  my  rival,  and  betray  my  trust. 

Ind.    You  first  betray'd  your  trust  in  loving  me  r 
And  should  not  1  my  own  advantage  see  ? 
Serving  my  love^  you  may  my  friendship  gain : 
You  know  the  rest  of  your  pretences  vain. 
You  must,  my  Arimant,  you  must  be  kind  : 
T  is  in  your  nature,  and  your  noble  mind. 

Arm,    ril  to  the  king,  and  straight  my  trust  resign. 

Ind.    His  trust  you  may,  but  you  shall  never  mine. 
Heav'n  made  you  love  me  for  no  other  end. 
But  to  become  my  confidant  and  (Mend : 

l2 
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As  i^ucli^  I  keep  no  secret  from  your  sight. 
And  therefore  make  you  judge  how  ill  I  write  : 
Read  it,  and  tell  me  freely  then  your  mind. 
If 'tis  indited,  as  I  meant  it,  kind. 

Arim.     I  ask  not  Heav'n  mi/ freedom  to  restore^ 

[Readings 
But  only  for  your  sake    ■     TU  read  no  more. 

And  yet  I  must 

Less  for  my  own,  than  for  your  sorrow  sad — ^— 

[Readings, 

Another  line,  like  this,  would  make  me  mad — 
Heav'n !  she  goes  on — yet  more— and  yet  more  kind  ! 

[As  reading. 
Each  sentence  is  a  dagger  to  my  mind. 

See  trie  this  night [Reading, 

Thank  fortune  who  did  such  a  friend  provide 
For  faithful  Arimant  shall  he  your  guide. 
Not  only  to  be  made  an  instrument. 
But  pre-«ngag'd  without  my  own  consent ! 

Ind,     Unknown  t'  engage  you,  still  augmei|ts  my 
score. 
And  gives  you  scope  of  meriting  the  more.  ^ 

Arim.    The  best  of  men 
Some  int'rest  in  their  actions  must  confess  ; 
None  merit,  but  in  hope  they  may  possess : 
The  fatal  paper  rather  let  me  tear. 
Than,  like  Bellerophon,  my  own  sentence  bear. 

Ind.    You  may ;  but 't  will  not  be  your  best  ad- 
vice : 
'T  will  only  give  me  pains  of  writing  twice. 
You  know  you  must  obey  me,  soon  or  late  : 
Why  should  you  vainly  struggle  with  your  fate  ? 

Arim.   /I  thank  thee,  Heav'n !  thou  hast  been 
wondrous  kind ! 
Why  am  I  thus  to  slavery  design'd. 
And  yet  am  cheated  with  a  freeborn  mind  f 
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Or  makft  thy  orders  with  my  reason  suit. 
Or  let  me  live  by  sense,  a  glorioas  brute- 


[Skefr&im. 
You  frown,  and  I  obey  with  speed,  before 
That  dreadful  sentence  comes,  See  me  no  more. 

In  this  scene,  every  circumstance  concurs  to  turn 
tragedy  to  farce.  The  wild  absurdity  of  the  expe- 
dient; the  contemptible  subjection  of  the  lover ;  the 
folly  of  obliging  him  to  read  the  letter,  only  because 
it  ought  to  have  been  concealed  from  him ;  the  fre- 
quent interruptions  of  amorous  impatience ;  the  faint 
expostulations  of  a  voluntary  slave ;  the  impeiious 
haughtiness  of  a  tyrant  irithout  power ;  the  deep  re- 
flection of  the  yielding  rebel  upon  fate  and  freewill ; 
and  his  wise  wish  to  lose  his  reason  as  soon  as  he 
finds  himself  about  to  do  what  he  cannot  penuade 
his  reason  to  approve,  are  surely  suffideut  to  awaken 
the  most  torpid  risibility. 

There  is  scarce  a  tragedy  of  the  last  oentory  wfaidi 
has  not  debased  its  most  important  incidents,  and 
j^uted  its  most  serious  interlooutioiia  with  buffoon- 
eiy  and  meanness ;  but  though  perhaps  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  the  present  age  has  added  much  to 
the  force tmd  efficacy  of  the  drama,  it*has  at  least 
been  able  to  escape  many  fiadts,  which  eidier  igno- 
rance had  overlooked,  or  indulgence  had  licensed. 
The  later  tragedies  indeed  have  traits  of  aaodier 
kind,  perhiq^  more  destructive  to  delight,  though 
less  open  to  censure.  That  perpetual  tumour  of 
phrase  with  which  every  thought  is  now  expressed 
by  every  personage,  the  paucity  of  adventures  which 
regularity  admits,  and  the  unvaried  equality  of  flow- 
ing dialogue,  has  taken  away  from  our  present  writecs 
almost  aU  that  dominion  over  the  passions  whidi  was 
the  boast  of  their  {nredecessors.  Yet  they  may  at 
least  claim  this  commendation,  that  they  avoid  gross 
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faults,  and  that  if  they  cannot  often  move  terror  or 
pity,  they  are  always  careful  not  to  provoke  laughter. 
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NihU  est  aliod  magnum  quam  multa  miimta.— Vst.  Avct. 
Sandft  form  the  mountaio,  moments  make  the  year^^^YouNO. 

*  To  THE  KaMBLER* 
*  SIR, 
^  Among  other  topics  of  conversation  which  your 
papers  supply,  I  ivas  lately  engaged  in  a  discimsion 
of  the  character  given  by  Tranquilla  of  her  lover 
Venustulus,  whom,  notwiUistanding  the  severity  of 
his' mistress,  the  greater  number  seemed  inclined  to 
acquit  of  unmanly  or  culpable  timidity. 

'  One  of  the  company  remarked,  that  prudence 
ought  to  be  distinguished  from  fear ;  andi^at  if  Ve- 
nustulus  was  afraid  of  nocturnal  adventures,'  no 'man 
who  considered  how  much  every  avenue  of  ^e  town 
-was  infested  with  robbers  could  think  him  blamable, 
for  why  should  life  be  hazarded  without  prospect  of 
h^dur  or  advantage?  Another  was  of  opmion  that 
a  Drave  man  might- be  afraid  of  crossing  the  river  in 
the  calmest  weather;  and  declared,  that,  for  his 
part,  while  there  iwere  coaches  and  a  bridge,  be 
would  never  be  seen  tottering  in  a  wooden  case^  out 
of  which  he  might  be  thrown  by  any  irregular  agita- 
ition,  or  which  might  be  overset  by  accident,  or  neg* 
Hgence,  or  by  the  force  of  a  sudden  gtist,  or  the  rush 
of  a  .larger  vessel.  It  was  his  custom,  he  said,  to 
keep  the  security  of  day«light,  and  dry  ground ;  for 
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it  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  no  wise  man  erer 
perished  by  water,  or  ¥ras  lost  in  the  dark. 

'  The  next  was  humbly  of  opinion,  that  if  Tran- 
qiulla  had  seen,  like  him,  the  cattle  run  nniing  about 
the  meadows  in  the  hot  months,  she  would  not  haTe 
thought  meanly  of  her  lover  for  not  Tentoring  his 
safety  among  them.  His  n^gfabonr  then  told  ns, 
that  for  his  part  he  was  not  ashamed  to  confesB,  that 
he  could  not  see  a  rat,  though  it  was  dead,  widioot 
'palpitation ;  that  he  had  been  driTcn  m  tmies  out 
of  his  lodgings  either  by  rats  or  mice ;  and  tiiat  he 
always  had  a  bed  in  the  closet  for  his  seryant,  whom 
he  called  up  whenever  the  enemy  was  in  motion. 
Another  wondered  that  any  man  should  think  him- 
self disgraced  by  a  predpitate  retreat  from  a  dog;  lor 
'there  was  alvrays  a  possibility  that  a  dog  mimt  be 
mad ;  and  that  surely,  thou^  there  ¥ras  no  &nger 
but  of  being  bit  by  a  fierce  animal,  there  was  more 
wisdom  in  fight  than  contest  By  all  these  decla- 
rationt  another  was  encouraged  to  confess,  that  if  he 
had  been  admitted  to  the  honour  of  paying  hb  ad- 
dresses to  Tranquilla,  he  should  have  been  likely  to 
incur  the  same  censure ;  for  among  all  the  animals 
upon  which  nature  has  impressed  deformity  and  hor- 
ror, there  was  none  whom  he  durst  not  encounter 
rather  than  a  beetle. 

'Thus  Sir,  though  cowardice  is  uniTersally defined, 
too  close  and  anxious  an  attention  to  persoiuil  safety, 
there  will  be  found  scarcely  any  fear,  however  ex- 
cessive in  its  degree,  or  unreasonable  in  its  object, 
which  will  be  allowed  to  characterise  a  coward.  Fear 
is  a  passion  which  every-  man  feels  so  frequently 
predominant  in  his  own  breast,  that  he  is  unwilling 
to  hear  it  censured  with  great  asperity ;  and,  per- 
'haps,  if  we  confess  the  truth,  the  same  restraint 
wiuch  would  hinder  a  man  from  declaiming  against 
the  frauds  of  any  employment  among  those  who  pro- 
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fess  it,  should  withhold  him  from  treating  fear  with 
contempt  among  human  beings. 

*  Yet  since  fortitude  is  one  of  those  virtues  which 
the  condition  of  our  nature  makes  hourly  necessary, 
I  think  you  cannot  better  direct  your  admonitions 
than  against  superfluous  and  panic  terrors.  Fear  is 
implanted  in  us  as  a  prjeservatiye  from  evil ;  but  its 
duty,  like  that  of  other  passions,  is  not  to  overbear 
reason,  but  to  assist  it;  nor  should  it  be  suffered  to 
tyrannise  in  the  imagination,  to  raise  phantoms  of 
horror,  or  beset  life  with  supernumerary  distresses. 

'  To  be  always  afraid  of  losing  life,  is,  indeed, 
scarcely  to  enjoy  a  life  that  can  deserve  the  care  of 
.preservation.  He  that  once  indulges  idle  fears  will 
never  be  at  rest.  Our  present  state  admits  only  of 
a  kind  of  negative  security;  we  must  conclude  our- 
selves safe  when  we  see  no  danger,  or  none  inade- 
.  quate  to  our  powers  of  opposition.  Death,  indeed, 
continually  hovers  about  us,  but  hovera  commonly 
unseen,  unless  we  sharpen  our  sight  by  useless  cu- 
riosity. 

*  There  is  always  a  point  at  which  caution,  how- 
ever solicitous,  must  limit  Its  preservatives,  because 

.  one  terror  often  counteracts  another.  I  once  knew 
one  of  the  speculatists  of  cowardice,  whose  reigning 
disturbance  was  the  dread  of  housebreakers.  His 
inquiries  were  for  nine  years  employed  upon  the  best 
method  of  barring  a  wmdow  or  a  door ;  and  many  a 
hour  has  he  spent  in  establishing  the  preference  of 
a  bolt  to  a  lock.  He  had  at  last,  by  the  daily  su- 
peraddition  of  new  expedients,  contrived  a  door 
which  could  never  be  forced ;  for  one  bar  was  se- 
cured by  another  with  such  intricacy  of  subordina- 
tion, that  he  was  himself  not  always  able  to  disen- 
gage  them  in  the  proper  method.  He  was  happy  in 
Uiis  fortification,  till  being  asked  how  he  would  es- 
cape if  he  was  threatened  by  fire,  he  discovered  that^ 
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widi  all  his  care  and  expesime^  he  had  onlj  been  as- 
mstiiig  his  own  destractioii.  He  then  inunedialdj 
tore  off  his  bolts,  and  now  leaves  at  night  his  o«ter 
door  half4ocked,  that  he  may  not  by  hisDwn  folty 
perish  in  the  flames. 

'  Itiere  is  one  species  of  tenor  wfaidi  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  snffer  the  leproach  of  cowardice  hare 
wisely  dignified  with  die  name  aimd^^hf.  A  mui 
who  talks  widitntreiMdity  of  the  monsters  of  the  wil- 
derness while  they  are  out  of  sight,  wiU  readfly  con- 
fess his  antipaihy  to  a  mole,  a  weasd,  or  a  €rog.  & 
has,  indeed,  no  dread  of  hann  from  an  insect  or  a 
worm,  but  his  oxIi/Mifi^tiinis  him  pale  wfaenerer  they 
approach  him.  Hebdievesthat  a  boat  will  tranqwrt 
him  with  as  much  safety  as  his  neighboon,  but  he 
cannot  conquer  \a&  aMtipathf  to  the  water.  Huis  he 
goes  on  without  any  reproach  from  his  own  veflee- 
tions,  and  every  day  multipties  aatipatkia,  till  he 
becomes  contemptible  to  othei^  and  bardensome  to 
lamself. 

*  It  is,  indeed,  certain,  diat  impressions  of  dread 
may  sometimes  be  unluckily  made  by  objects  not  in 
themselves  justly  formidable ;  but  when  fear  is  dis- 
covered to  be  groundless,  it  is  to  be  eradicated  like 
other  false  opinions,  and  amiipatiks  are  generally 
Buperable  by  a  nngle  eflRiit«  He  that  has  be^  taaght 
to  shudder  at  a  mouse,  if  he  can  persuade  himself  to 
risk  an  encounter,  will  fod  his  own  superiority,  and 
exchange  his  terras  f^x*  Uie  pride  of  oonqnesL 

I  am,  &c.  Thraso/ 

'SIR, 

*  As  yon  profess  to  extend  your  regard  to  the  mi- 
nuieness  of  decency,  as  weU  as  to  the  dignity  of 
science,  I  cannot  forbear  to  lay  before  yoa  a  mode  of 
persecution  by  which  I  have  been  exiled  to  taverns 
and  cofee-houses,  and  deterred  from  entering  die 
doors  of  my  friends. 
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.  <  Among  the  ladies  who  please  themselves  with 
splendid  furniture,  or  elegant  entertainment,  it  is  a 
practice  very  common  to  ask  every  guest  how  he 
likes  the  carved  work  of  the  cornice,  or  the  figures 
of  the.  tapestry ;  the  china  at  the  table,  or  the  plate 
on  the.  sideboard ;  and  on  all  occasions  to  inquire 
his  opinion  of  their  judgment  and  choice.  Melania 
has  laid  her  new  watch  in  the  window  nineteen  times, 
that  she  may  desire  me  to  look  upon  it.  Calista  has 
an  art  of  dropping  her  snuff-box  by  drawing  out  her 
handkerchief,  that  when  I  pick  it  up  I  may  admire  it; 
and  Fulgentia  has  conducted  me,  by  mistake,  into 
the  wrong  room,  at  every  visit  I  have  paid  since  her 
picture  was  put  into  a  new  frame. 
^  M  hope,  Mr.  Rambler,  you  will  inform  them,  that 
no  man  should  be  denied  the  privilege  of  silence,  or 
tortured  to  false  declarations;  and  that,  though 
ladies  may  justly  claim  to  be  exempt  from  rudeness, 
they  have  no  right  to  force  unwilling  civilities.  To 
please  is  a  laudable  and  elegant  ambition,  and  is 
properly  rewarded  with  honest  praise;  but  to  seize 
applause  by  violence,  and  call  out  for  commendation, 
without  knowing,  or  caring  to  know,  whether  it  be 
given  from  conviction,  is  a  species  of  tyranny  by 
which  modesty  is  oppressed  and  sincerity  corrupted. 
.The  tribute  of  admiration,  thus  exacted  by  impudence 
and  importunity,  differs  from  the  respect  paid  to 
silent  merit,  as  the  plunder  of  a  pirate  from  the  mer- 
chant's profit.  I  am,  &c.        Misocolox.* 

'  SIR, 
*  Your  great  predecessor,  the  Spectator,  endea- 
voured to  diffuse  among  his  female  readers  a  desire 
of  knowledge ;  nor  can  I  charse  you,  though  you  do 
not  seem  equally  attentive  to  the  ladies,  with  endea- 
vouringto  discourage  them  from  any  laudable  pur-> 
suit.    But  however  he  or  you  may  excite  our  curi- 
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osity,  you  have  not  yet  informed  us  how  it  may  be 
gratified.  The  world  seems  to  have  formed  a  uni- 
versal conspiracy  against  our  understandings ;  our 
questions  are  supposed  not  to  expect  answers,  our 
arguments  are  confuted  with  a  jest,  and  we  are  treated 
like  beings  who  transgress  the  limits  of  our  nature, 
whenever  we  aspire  to  seriousness  or  improvement. 

'  I  inquired  yesterday  of  a  gentleman  eminent  for 
astronomical  skill,  what  made  the  day  long  in  sum- 
mer and  short  in  winter ;  and  was  told  that  nature 
protracted  the  days  in  summer,  lest  ladies  should 
want  time  to  walk  in  the  Park;  and  the  nights  in  win- 
ter, lest  they  should  not  have  hours  sufficient  to 
spend  at  the  card-table. 

*  I  hope  you  do  not  doubt  but  I.  heard  such  in- 
formation with  just  contempt,  and  I  desire  you  to 
discover  to  this  great  master  of  ridicule,  that  I  was 
hi  from  wanting  any  intelligence  which  he  could 
have  given  me.  I  asked  the  question  with  no  other 
intention  than  to  set  him  free  from  the  necessity  of 
silence,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  mingling  on 
equal  terms  M^ith  a  polite  assembly,  from  which; 
however  uneasy,  he  could  not  then  escape,  by  a  kind 
introduction  of  the  only  subject  on  which  I  believed 
i^le  to  speak  with  propriety. 

lam,  &c.         Generosa.' 
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Oaepisti  melius  qn^m  desinis :  altirna  primis 
Cedunt :  dUsimSles  hie  vir,  et  ille  puer. — Ovid. 

Succeeding  years  thy  early  fame  destroy : 
Xhoa,  who  began'st  a  man,  wilt  end  a  boy. 

PoLiTiAN,  a  name  eminent  among  the  restorer9  of 
polite  literature,  when  he  published  a  collection  of 
epigrams,  prefixed  to  many  of  them  the  year  of  hi^ 
age  at  which  they  were  composed.  He  might  design 
by  this  information,  either  to  boast  the  early  m$itu- 
rity  of  his  genius,  or  to  conciliate  indulgence  to.  the 
puerility  of  his  performances.  But,  whatever  was 
his  io^ept,  it  is  remarked  by  Sc^lig^r,  that  he  very 
Ettle  promoted  his  own  reputation,  because  he  fell 
below  the  promise  which  his  first  productions  had 
given,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  seldom  equalled 
the  sallies  of  his  youth. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who  at  their  first  en- 
trance intp  the  world  were  distinguished  for  attain*- 
ments,  or  abiUties,  to  disappoint  the  hopes  which 
they  had  raised,  and  to  end  in  neglect  and  obscurity 
that  life  which  they  began. in  celebrity  and  honour. 
To  the  long  catalogue  of  the  inconveniences  of  old 
age,  which  moral  and  satirical  writers  have  so  copi- 
ously displayed,  may  be  often  added  the  loss  of  fame. 

The  advance  of  the  human  mind  towards  any  ob- 
ject of  laudable  pursuit,  may  be  compared  to  the 
progress  of  a  body  driven  by  a  blow.  It  moves  for 
a  time  with  great  velocity  and  vigour,  but  the  force 
of  the  first  impulse  is  perpetually  decreasing,  and, 
though  it  should  encounter  no  obstacle  capable  of 
quelling  it  by  a  sudden  stop,  the  resistance  of  the 
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mediHO^  through  which  it  passes,  and  the  la^tent  i^r 
e(}ua]it^9  of  the  smoothest  surface,  will,  in  a  shor( 
tiaae,  i^  continued  retardation,  wholly,  overpower  it^ 
Some  hindrances  will  be  found  in  every  road  of  life', 
but  he  that  fixes  his  eyes  upon  any  thing  ^t  a'distance, 
necessarily  loses  sight  of  all  that  fills  up  the  interme- 
diate space,  and  therefore  sets  forward  with  alacrity 
and  confidence,  nor  suspects  a  thousai^d  obstacles 
bj  which  he  afterward  finds  his  jpassage  embarrassed 
and  obstructed.  Some  are,  indeed,  stopped  at  once 
in  their  career  by  a  sudden  shock  of  calamity,  or  di- 
verted to  a  different  direction  by  the  cross  impulse 
of  some  violent  passion;  but  far  the  greater  part 
languish  by  slow  degrees,  deviate  at  first  into  slight 
obliquities^  ^d  themselves  s^carcely  perceive  at  what 
time  their  ardour  forsook  them/  or  when  they  lost 
sight  of  their  original  design. 
**  T\^eariness  and  negligence  are  perpetually  prevail- 
ing by  silent  encroachments,  assisted  by  different 
causes,  and  not  observed  till  they  cannot,  without  great 
difficulty^  he  opposed.  Labour  necessiarilj  requires 
pauses  of  ease  and  relaxation,  and  the  deliciousness 
of  ease  commonly  makes  us  unwilling  to  return  to 
labour.  "We,  perhaps,  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  re- 
new qur  attempts,  but  eagerly  listen  to  every  argu- 
ment^for  frequent  interpositions  of  amusement ;  for 
when  indolence  has  once  entered  upon  the  mind,  it 
can  scarcely  be  dispossessed  but  by  such  efforts  as 
very  few  are  willing  to  exert,. 

It  is  the  fate  of  industry  to  be  equally  endangered 
by  Buscairriage  and  success,  by  confidence  and  de- 
spondency. He  that  engages  in  a  great  undertaking 
with  a  false  opinion  of  its  facility,  or  too  high  con- 
ceptions of  his  own  strei^gth,  is  easily  discouraged  by 
the  first  hindrance  of  his  advances,  because  ne  had 
promised  himself  an  e^ual  and  perpetual  progression 
sifthout  impediment  or  disturbance;  when  unex- 
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pected  interruptions  break  in  upon  hiniy  he  is  in  the 
state  of  a  man  surprised  by  a  tempest,  where  he 
purposed  only  to  bask  in  the  calm,  or  sport  in  the 
shallows. 

It  is  not  only  common  to  find  the  difficulty  of  an 
enterprise  greater,  but  the  profit  less,  than  hope  had 
pictured  it.  Youth  enters  the  world  with  very  happy 
prejudices  in  her  own  favour.  She  images  herself 
not  only  certain  of  accomphshing  every  adventure, 
but  of  obtaining  those  rewards  wluch  the  accomplish- 
ment may  deserve.  She  is  not  easily  persuaded  to 
believe  that  the  force  of  merit  can  be  resisted  by  ob- 
stinacy and  avarice,  or  its  lustre  darkened  by  envy 
and  malienity.  She  has  not  yet  learned  that  the 
most  evident  claims  to  praise  or  preferment  may  be 
rejected  by  malice  against  conviction,  or  by  indolence 
without  examiuation;  that  they  may  be  sometimes 
defeated  by  artifices,  and  sometimes  overborne  by 
clamour ;  that  in  the  mingled  numbers  of  mankind, 
many  need  no  other  provocation  to  enmity  than  that 
they  find  themselves  excelled;  that  others  have 
ceased  their  curiosity,  and  consider  every  man  who 
fills  the  mouth  of  report  with  a  new  name,  as  an  in- 
truder upon  their  retreat,  and  a  disturber  of  their 
repose ;  that  some  are  engaged  in  complications  of 
interest  which  they  imagine  endangered  by  every  in- 
novation ;  that  many  yield  themselves  up  implicitly 
to  every  report  which  hatred  disseminates,  or  foUy 
scatters ;  and  that  whoever  aspires  to  the  notice  of 
the  public,  has,  in  almost  every  man,  an  enemy  and  a 
rival ;  and  must  struggle  with  the  opposition  of  the 
daring,  and  elude  the  stratagems  of  the  timorous, 
must  quicken  the  frigid  and  souen  the  obdurate,  must 
reclaim  perverseness  and  inform  stupidity. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  when  the  prospect  of  revrard 
has  vanished,  the  zeal  of  enterprise  should  cease ;  for 
who  would  persevere  to  cultivate  the  soil  which  he 
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has,  after  long  labour,  discovered  to  be  barren  ?  He 
who  hath  pleased  himself  with  anticipated  praiBes^ 
and  expected  that  he  should  meet  in  every  place 
with  patronage  or  friendship,  will  soon  remit  his  vi- 
gour, when  he  finds  that^  from  those  who  desire  to 
be  considered  as  his  admirers,  nothing  can  be  hoped 
but  cold  civility,  and  that  many  refuse  to  own  his  ex- 
cellence, lest  they  should  be  too  justly  expected  to 
reward  it. 

A  roan,  thus  cutoff  from  the  prospect  of  that  port 
to  which  his  address  and  fortitude  had  been  employed 
to  steer  him,  often  abandons  himself  to  chance  and 
to  the  wind,  and  glides  careless  and  idle  down  the 
current  of  life,  without  resolution  to  make  another 
effort,  till  he  is  swallowed  up  by  the  gulf  of  mortality. 

Others  are  betrayed  to  the  same  desertion  of  them- 
selves by  a  contrary  fallacy.  It  was  said  of  Hanni- 
bal that  he  wanted  nothing  to  the  completion  of  his 
martial  virtues,  but  that  when  he  had  gained  a  vic- 
tory, he  should  know  how  to  use  it.  The  folly  of  de- 
sisting too  soon  from  successful  labours,  and  the 
haste  of  enjoying  advantages  before  they  are  secured, 
is  often  fatal  to  men  of  impetuous  desire,  to  men 
whose  consciousness  of  uncommon  powers  fills  them 
with  presumption,  and  who  having  borne  opposition 
down  before  them,  and  left  emulation  panting  be- 
hmd,  axe  early  persuaded  to  imagine  that  they  nave 
reached  the  heights  of  perfection,  and  that  now,  be- 
ing no  longer  in  danger  from  competitors,  they  may 
pass  the  rest  of  their  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 

auisitions,  in  contemplation  of  their  own  superiority, 
i  in  attention  to  their  own  praises,  and  Iook  uncon- 
cerned from  their  eminence  upon  Uie  toils  and  con- 
teotionB  of  meaner  beings. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  considered  in  the. hour  of  ex- 
altation, that  all  human  excellence  is  comparative ; 
diatno  man  performs  much  but  in  proportion  to  what 
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otherd  accomplish,  or  to  the  time  and  opportunities 
which  have  been  dlowed  him ;  and  that  he  who  stops 
at  any  point  of  excellence  is  every  day  sinking  in  es- 
timation, because  his  improvement  grows  continually 
more  incommensurate  to  his  life.  Yet,  as  no  man 
willingly  quits  opinionis  favourable  to  himself,  they 
who  have  once  been  justly  celebrated,  imagine  that 
they  still  have  the  same  pretensions  to  regard,  and  sel- 
dom perceive  the  diminution  of  their  character  while 
there  is  time  to  recover  it.  Nothing  then  remains  but 
murmurs  and  remorse;  forif  tiie  spendthrift's  poverty 
be  imbittered  by  the  reflection  that  he  once  was  rich, 
how  must  the  idler's  obscurity  b^  clouded  by  remem- 
bering that  he  once  had  lustre ! 

These  errors  all  arise  from  an  original  mistake  of 
the  true  motives  of  action.  He  that  never  extends 
his  view  beyond  the  praises  or  rewards  of  men,  will 
be  dejected  by  neglect  and  envy,  or  infatuated  by 
honours  and  applause.  But  the  consideration  that 
life  is  only  deposited  in  his  hands  to  be  employed  in 
obedience  to  a  master  who  will  regard  his  endeavours, 
not  his  success,  would  have  preserved  him  from  tri- 
vial elations  and  discouragements,  and  enabled  him 
to  proceed  with  constancy  and  cheerfulness,  neither 
enervated  by  commendation,  nor  intimidated  by  cen- 
sure. 
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N'*  128.    SATURDAY,  JUNE  8,  1751. 


Om  iymrtSr  aiiomIs  «Mf«  1Uk£g 

K«>fur  Xfynmu  yf  fMV  Bfnm 
*Oxiev  vmifmnm  m 

For  not  the  bnve,  or  viae,  or  pat, 
'Eerjfi.  had  happineM  coiDpieie  ; 
Nor  Pdeas,  grandaon  of  the  akj. 

Nor  CadiDiH  scap'd  the  dialb  of  i 
Though  fiTOor'd  bj  the  pow'n  on  high. 

With  every  hBas  that  onn  can 


.The  ^mteis  who  have  imdertakm  die  task  of 
dfisg^  nitiikind  to  their  pieaeat  statie,  and  idieriag 
the  discontent  produced  fay  the  Yarioos  distribntioQ  of 
terrestrial  advantages,  freqoentlj  lenund  ns  that  we 
judge  too  hastily  of  good  and  enl,  that  we  view  only 
the  superfices  of  life,  and  determine  of  the  wlic^  by 
a  very  small  part;  and  that  in  the  condition  of  mes 
it  frequently  happens,  that  grief  and  anxiety  lie  hid 
under  the  golden  robes  of  ];»oqperity,  and  we  gloooi 
of  calamity  is  cheered  by  secret  radatioBS  of  hope 
and  comfort;  as  in  the  woiks  of  natme  die  bog  is 
sometimes  covered  with  flowen,  and  the  mine  con- 
cealed in  the  barren  crags. 

None  but  those  who  have  learned  the  aii  of  sub- 
jecting their  senses  as  well  as  reason  to  hypothetical 
systems,  can  be  persuaded  by  the  mostspecioiis  the* 
torician  that  the  lots  of  life  are  equal;  yet  it  cannoC 
be  denied  that  every  one  has  his  pecnuar  pleasines 
and  vexations,  that  external  accidents  operate  vari- 
ously upon  different  minds,  and  that  no  man  can  ex- 
actly judge  from  his  own  sensations  what  anodier 
would  feel  in  the  same  circumstanoes* 

If  the  general  disposition  of  things  be  estimated 
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by  the  representation  which  every  one  makes  of  his 
own -state,  ^e  world  must  be  considered  as  the  abode 
of  sorrow  and  misery ;  for  how  few  can  forbear  to  re- 
late their  troubles  and  distresses?  If  we  judge  by 
the  account  which  may  be  obtained  of  every  man's 
fortune  from  others,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  we 
are  all  placed  in  an  Elysian  region,  overspread  with 
the  luxuriance  of  plenty,  and  fanned  by  the  breezes 
of  felicity ;  since  scarcely  any  complaint  is  uttered 
without  censure  from  those  that  hear  it,  and  almost 
all  are  allowed  to  have  obtained  a  provision  at  least 
adequate  to  their  virtue  or  their  understanding,  to 
possess  either  more  than  they  deserve  or  paore  than 
they  enjoy. 

We  are  either  born  with  such  ^ssimilitude  of  tem- 
per and  inclination,  or  receive  so  many  of  our  ideas 
-and  opinions  from  the  state  of  life  in  Whieh  we  are 
engaged,  that  the  griefs  and  cares  of  one  part 'of  man- 
kind seem  to  the  other  hypocrisy,  Mlj,  andaffectar 
tion.  Every  class  of  society  has  its  cant  of  lanien- 
Nation,  which  is  understood  or  regarded  by  none  but 
themselves ;  and  every  part  of  1^  has  its  uneasi- 
•nesses,  which  those  who  do  not' 'feel  them  wHl  not 
commiserarte.  An  event  "^hich  spreads  distraction 
over  half  the  commercial  world,  assembles  the -trail- 
ing companies  in  councik  and  committees,  and  shakes 
the  nerves  of  a  thousand  stock-jobbers,  is  read  by 
the  landlord  and  ^e  farmer  with  frigid  iiidiflference. 
An  affair  of  love,  which  fills  the  young  breast  with 
incessant  ahemations  of  hope  and  fear,  and  stesd^ 
away  the  night  and  day  from  every  other  pleasure  or 
employment, 'is  regarded  by  them  wbo^e  passions 
-time  has  extinguished,  as  an  amusement,  wnidi  can 
^operiy  raise  neiisher  joy  nor  sorrow,  and,  though  it 
may  be  suffered  to  fill  the  vacuity  of  an  idle  moment^ 
should  always  give  way 'to  prudence  or  interest, 
^    He  that  never  had  any  other  desire  than  to  fill  a 
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chest  wUh  money,  or  to  add  another  manor  to  his 
estate/ ^o  never  grieved  but  at  a  bad  mortgage,  or 
entered  a  company  but  to  make  a  bargain,  would  be 
astonished  to  hear  of  beings  known  among  the  polite 
and  gay  by  the  denomination  of  wits.  How  would  he 
gape  with  curiosity,  or  grin  with  contempt,  at  the 
mention  of.  beings  who  Ibiave  no  wish  but  to  speak 
what  was  never  spoken  before;  who,  if  they  happen 
to  inherit  wealth,  often  exhaust  their  patrimonies  in 
treating  those  who  will  hear  them  talk;  and  if  they 
are  poor,  neglect  opportunities  of  improving  their 
fortunes  for  the  pleasure  of  making  others  laugh? 
How  slowly  would  he  believe  that  there  are  men 
who  would  rather  lose  ^  legacy  than  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  ^istich;  who  think  it  less  disgrace  to  want 
money  than  repartee;  whom  the  vexation  of  having 
been  loiled  in  a  contest  of  raillery  is  sometimes  suf- 
ficieitt  to  deprive  of  sleep ;  and  who  would  esteem  it 
a  lighter  evil  to  miss  a  profitable  bargain  by  some 
accidental  delay,  than  not  to  have  thought  of  a  smart 
reply  till  the  time  of  producing  it  was  past?  How 
little  would  he  suspect  that  this  child  of  idleness  and 
frolic  enters  every  assembly  with  a  beating  bosom, 
like  a  litigant  on  the  day  of  decision,  and  revolves 
the  probability  of  applause  with  the  anxiety  of  a  con- 
.spirator ,  whosefate  depends  upon  the  next  night ;  that 
at  the  hour  of  retirement  he  carries  home,  under  a 
show  of  airy  negligence,  a  heart  lacerated  with  envy, 
or  depressed  with  disappointment;  and  immures 
himself  in  his  closet,  that  he  may  disencumber  his 
memory  at  leisure,  review  the  progress  of  the  day, 
state  with  accuracy  his  loss  or  gain  of  reputation,  and 
examine  the  causes  of  his  failure  or  success? 

Yet  more  remote  from  common  conceptions  are  the 
numerous  andj  restless  anxieties,  by  which  female 
happiness  is  particularly  disturbed.  A  solitary  philo- 
sopher would  imagine  ladies  bom  with  an  exemption 
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from  car^  and  gorrow,  lulled  in  perpetaal  quiet^and 
feasted  with  unmingled  pleasure ;  for  what  can  in- 
terrupt the  content  of  those,  upon  whom  one  age  has 
laboured  after  another  to  confer  honours  and  accu« 
mulate  immunities;  those  to  whom  rudeness  is  in- 
famy, and  insult  is  cowardice;  whose  eye  commands 
the  braye,  and  whose  smile  softens  the  severe ;  whom, 
the  sailor  travels  to  adorn,  the  soldier  bleeds  to  de- 
fend, and  the  poet  wears  out  life  to  celebrate;  who 
claim  tribute  from  every  art  and  science,  and  for 
whom  all  who  approach  them  endeavour  to  multiply 
delights,  without  requiring  from  them  any  return  but 
willingness  to  be  pleased  ? 

Surely  among  these  favourites  of  nature,  thus  un- 
acquainted with  toil  and  danger,  felicity  must  have 
fixed  her  residence ;  they  must  know  only  the  changes 
of  more  vivid  or  more  gentle  joys ;  their  life  must  al- 
ways move  either  to  the  slow  or  sprightly  melody  of 
the  lyre  of  gladness;  they  can  never  assemble  but  to 
pleasure,  or  retire  but  to  peace. 

Such  would  be  the  thoughts  of  every  man  who 
should  hover  at  a  distance  round  the  world,  and  know 
it  only  by  conjecture  and  speculation.  But  experience 
will  soon  discover  how  easily  those  are  disgusted  who 
have  been  made  nice  by  plenty,  and  tender  by  indul- 
gence. He  will  soon  see  to  how  many  degrees  power 
is  exposed  which  has  no  other  guard  than  youth  and 
beauty,  and  how  easily  that  tranquillity  is  molested 
which  can  only  be  soothed  with  the  songs  of  fiattery. 
It  is  impossible  to  supply  wants  as  fast  as  an  idle 
imagination  may  be  able  to  form  them,  or  to  remove 
all  inconveniences  by  which  elegance  refined  into  im- 
patience may  be  offended .  None  are  so  hard  to  please 
as  those  whom  satiety  of  pleasure  makes  weary  of 
themselves;  nor  any  so  readily  provoked  as  t^ose  who 
have  been  always  courted  with  an  emulation  of  civility. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  strokes  which  the  envy 
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of  £ite  iaims  immediately  at  the  ^r.  The  tmstress 
of  Catullus  wept  for  her  sparrow  many  centuries 
ago,  and  lap^ogs  will  be  sometimes  sick  in  the  pre- 
sent age.  The  most  fashionable  brocade  is  subject 
to  stains ;  a  pinner,  the  pride  of  Brussels,  may  be 
torn  by  a  careless  washer ;  a  picture  may  drop  from 
a  watch ;  or  the  triankph  of  a  new  suit  may  be  inter- 
F«pted  on  the  first  day  of  its  enjoyment,  and  all  dis- 
tindtioos  of  dress  unexpectedly  obliterated  by  a  ge- 
neral mourning. 

Sudi  is  the  state  of  erery  age,  every  sex,  and  every 
condition :  all  have  thehr  cares,  either  from  nature  or 
fipoooi  iMy :  and  whoever,  therefore,  finds  himself 
isclnied  to  envy  another,  should  remember  that  he 
knows  not  the  read  condition  which  he  desires  to  ob- 
tain, but  is  certain  that  by  indulging  a  vicious  pas- 
sion, he  muftt  lessen  that  happiness  which  he  thinks 
already  too  sparingly  bestowed. 
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^•»i**-^-^^» 


-Nunc,  o  nunc,  Dsdale,  dixit, 


Materiam,  qafi  sis  ingeniosus,  habes. 
PoBsidet  en  tenns,  et  posudet  aqnora  Minos : 

N«c  tellua  nostm,  nee  patet  nnda  fage. 
Aestat  iter  cclo:  caelo  teutabimas  iie. 

Pa  yeniam xiepto,  Jupiter  alte,  roeo. — Ovid. 

Now,  Dsedaksj  behold,  by  fate  assign*d. 
A  task  proportion'd  to  thy  mighty  mind ! 
Unoonqnerd  bars  on  earth  and  sea  withstand ; 
Thine,  Minos,  is  die  aiain,  and  thine  the  land. 
The  skies  aie  open-~-let  «s  try  the  skies : 
Forgive,  great  Jove,  the  daring  enterprise. 

Moralists,  like  other  wrkers,  instead  of  casting 
tbeir  eyes  abroad  in  the  living  world,  and  endeavour- 
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ing  td  form  maxims^  of  practice  and  new  hinU  of 
theory,  content  their  curiosity  with  that  secondary 
knowledge  which  hooks  afford,  and  think  themselves 
entitled  to  reverence  hy  a  new  arrangement  of  an 
ancient  system,  or  new  illustration  of  established 
principles.  The  sage  precepts  of  the  first  instructors 
of  the  world  are  transmitted  from  age  to  s^e  witli 
little  variation,  and  echoed  from  one  author  to  an- 
other, not  perhaps  without  some  loss  of  their  original 
force  at  every  repercussion. 

>  I  know  not  whether  any  other  reason  than  this 
idleness  of  imitation  can  be  assigned  for  that  uniform 
and  constant  partiaHty,  by  which  some,  vices  have 
hitherto  escaped  censure,  and  some  virtues  wanted 
recommendation ;  nor  can  I  discover  wiiy  else  we 
have  been  warned  only  agaiqst  part  of  our  enemies^ 
while  the  rest  have  been  suffered  to  steal  upon  ns 
without  notice ;  why  the  heart  ha»  on  cme  side  been 
doubly  fortified,  and  laid  open  on  the  other  to  the 
incursions  of  error,  and  the  ravages  of  vice. 

Among  the  favourite  topics  of  moral  declamation, 
may  be  numbered  the  miscarriages  of  imprudent 
boldness,  and  the  folly  of  attempts  beyond  our 
power.  Every  page  of  every  philosopher  is  crowded 
with  examples  of  temerity  that  sunk  under  burdens 
which  she  laid  upon  herself,  and  called  out  enemies 
to  battle  by  whom  she  was  destroyed. 

Their  remarks  are  too  just  to  be  disputed,  and  too 
salutary  to  be  rejected;  but  there  is  likewise  some 
danger  lest  timorous  prudence  should  be  inculcated, 
till  courage  and  enterprise  are  wholly  repressed, 
and  the  mind  congealed  in  perpetual  inactivity  by 
the  fatal  influence  of  frigorific  wisdom. 

Every  man  should,  indeed,  carefully  compare  his 
force  with  his  undertaking ;  for  though  we  ought  not 
to  live  only  for  our  own  sakes,  and  mough  ther^ore^ 
danger  or  difficulty  should  not  be  avoided  merely 
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because  we  may  expose  onrselTes  to  misery  or  dis- 
grace ;  yet  it  may  be  justly  required  of  us,  not  to 
throw  awayour  lives  upon  inadequate  and  hopeless 
designs,  since  we  might,  by  a  just  estimate  of  our 
abilities,  become  more  useful  to  mankind. 

There  is  an  irrational  contempt  of  danger  which 
approaches  nearly  to  the  folly,  if  not  the  guilt,  of 
suicide ;  there  is  a  ridiculous  perseverance  in  imr 
practicable  schemes,  which  is  justly  punished  with 
Ignominy  and  reproach.  But  in  the  wide  regions  of 
probdliility,  wlucn  are  the  proper  province  of  pru- 
dence and  election,  there  is  always  room  to  deviate 
t>n  either  side  of  rectitude  without  rushing  against 
apparent  absurdity;  and  according  to  the  inclina- 
tioDs  of  nature,  or  the  impressions  of  precept,  the 
daring  and  ihe  cautious  may  move  in  different  direc- 
tions without  touching  upon  rashness  or  cowardice. 

Tliat  there  is  a  middle  path,  which  it  is  every 
man's  duty  to  €nd,  and  to  keep,  is  unanimously  con- 
fessed: but  it  is  likewise  acknowledged  that  this 
middle  path  is  so  narrow,  that  it  cannot  easily  be 
discovered,  and  so  little  beaten,  that  there  are  no 
certain  marks  by  which  it  can  be  followed ;  the  care 
therefore  of  all  those  who  conduct  others  has  been* 
that  whenever  they  decline  into  obliquities,  they 
should  tend  towards  the  side  of  safety. 

It  can,  indeed,  raise  no  wonder  that  temerity  has 
been  generally  censured ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  vices 
with  which  few  can  be  charged,  and  which  therefore 
great  numbers  are  ready  to  condemn.  It  is  the  vice 
of  noble  and  generous  minds,  the  exuberance  of 
magnanimity,  and  the  ebullition  of  genius ;  and  is 
therefore  not  regarded  with  much  tenderness,  be^- 
cause  it  never  flatters  us  by  that  appearance  of 
soilness  and  imbecility  which  is  commonly  necessary 
to  conciliate  compassioiu  But  if  the  same  attention 
had  been  applied  to  the  search  of  arguments  against 
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the  folly  of  presuppofrbg  imftosmbilities,  and  antuar 
pating  frUstratioD,  I  know  not  whether  nuiny!  would 
not  hava  been  roused  to  usefulness,  whi»^  having 
-been  taught  to  confound  prudence  with  Itnmltty, 
never  ventured  to  evc^l,  lest  they  should  unlbrtif- 
natelyfatl* 

it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  oor  own  interest 
from  that  of  others^  and  thait  distinction  will  perhaps 
assist  nt  in  &ung  the  just  limits  of  cautibn  and  ad- 
ve&turousness«  In  ah  ttudertaking  that  involves  tine 
happiness,  or  the  safety  of  many,  we  have  dcfrtainly 
no  right ;  to  hazard  more  than  is  allowed  :by  those 
who  partake  the  danger ;  but  where  only  ourselves 
can  suffer  by  mtscarriage,  we  are  not  confined  wifthin 
such  narrow  limits ;  and  still  less  is  the  reproach  of 
temerity,  when  numbers  wHl  risoeive  advantage  by 
success^  and  only  one  be  incommoded  by  failure. 

Men  are  generally  willing  to  hear  precepts'  by 
which  ease  is  favoured ;  and  as  no  resentment  is 
praised  by  general  representations  of  human  folly, 
even  in  those  who  are  most  eminently  jealous  of 
^comparative  reputation,  we  confess,  without  ceiuc- 
tance,  that  vain  man  is  ignorant  of  his  own  weakness , 
.and  therefore  frequently  presumes  to  attempt  what 
he  can  never  accomplish ;  but  it  ought  likewide  to 
be  remembered,  that  man  is  no  less,  ignorant  of  his 
own  powers,  and  might  perhaps  have  accomplished 
a  thousand  designs,  which  the  prejudices  of  cowax- 
dicQ  .restrained  htm  from  attempting. 

It  is  observed  in  the  goldeh  verses  of  Pythagoras, 
thai  *'power  is  never  fari  from- necessity.'*  The  vigour 
of  the  human  mind  quickly  appeats;  when  there  is  no 
loiCiger  anyplace  for  dodbt  and  hesitation,  when  dif- 
fidence is  absorbed  in  the  sense  of  danger,  or  ovev- 
whelmed  by  some  resistless  passion.  iWe  then  socm 
discover,  that  diifiioulty  is,  for  the  most  pai^,  tiie 
danghtef  of  idleness,  that  the  (d>sta€les  with  which 
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our  way  seemed  to  be  obstructed  were  only  phan- 
toms, which  we  beUeved  real,  because  we  durst  not 
advance  to  a  close  examination ;  and  we  learn  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determke  witbottt  experience  how  much 
constancy  may  endure,  or  perseverance  perform. 

But  whatever  pleasure  may  be  found  in  the  review 
of  distresses  when  artor  courage  has  surmounted 
them,  few  will  be  persuaded  to  wish  that  they  may  be 
awakened  by  want  or  terror  to  the  conviction  of  their 
own  abilities.  Every  one  should  therefore  endeavour 
to  invigorate  himself  by  reason  and  reflection,  and 
determine  to  exert  the  latent  force  that  nature  may 
have  reposited  in  him,  before  the  hour  of  exigence 
comes  upon  him,  and  compulsion  shall  torture  him 
to  dihgence.  It  is  below  the  dignity  of  a  reasonable 
being  to  owe  that  strength  to  necessity  which  ought 
always  to  act  at  the  call  of  choice,  or  to  need  any 
other  motive  to  industry  than  the  desire  of  perform- 
ing his  duty. 

Reflections  that  may  drive  away  despair,  cannot 
be  wanting  to  him  who  considers  how  much  life  is 
now  advanced  beyond  the  state  of  naked,  undisci- 
plined, uninstruot^d  nature.  Whatever  has  been  af- 
fected for  convenience  or  elegance,  while  It  was  yet 
unknown,  was  believed  impossible;  and  iherefore 
would  never  have  been  altempted,  had  not  some, 
iBore  daring  than  the  rest,  adventured  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  prejudice  and  censure.  Nor  is  there  yet 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  labour  would  be 
lewarded  with  the  same  success.  There  are  qualities 
n  the  products  of  nature  yet  undiscovered,  and 
combinations  in  the  powers  of  art  yet  untried.  It 
16  the  duty  of  every  man  to  endeavour  that  some- 
thing may  be  added  by  his  industry  to  the  heredi- 
tary aggregate  of  knowledge  and  happiness.  To  add 
much  can  indeed  be  the  lot  of  few,  but  to  add  somer 
thing,  however  little^  every  one  may  hope ;  and  of 
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every  honest  endeavour,  it  is  certain,  that,  however 
unsuccessful,  it  will  be  at  last  rewarded. 
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Nod  sic  prata  no^o  vere  decentia 
JEaialdn  calids  dispoUat  vapor» 
Saevit  soUtitio  cum  medios  dies;- 
Ut  fulgOFi  teneris  qui  radiat  genis, 
Momento  rapitur,  uullaque  non  dies 
Fermosi  spolium  corporis  abstolit. 
Res  est  forma  fugax.    Qais  tapiens  bono 
Confidat  fragili? — Sen£ca. 

Not  faster  in  the  summer's  ray 

The  spring's  frail  beauty  fades  away. 

Than  anguish  and  decay  consume 

The  smiling  virgin's  rosy  bloom. 

Some  beauty's  snatch'd  each  day,  each  hoar ; 

For  beauty  is  a  fleeting  flow'r : 

Then  how  can  wisdom  e'er  confide 

In  beauty's  momentary  pride  ? — Elphinston. 

'To  THE  Rambler. 
•  SIR, 
^  You  have  very  lately  observed  that  in  the  numerous 
subdivisions  of  the  world,  every  class  and  order  of 
mankind  have  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  own ;  we 
all  feel  hourly  pain  and  pleasure  from  events  which 
pass  unheeded  before  other  eyes,  but  can  scarcely 
communicate  our  perceptions  to  minds  pre-occupied 
by  different  objects,  any  more  than  the  delight  of 
well-disposed  colours  or  harmonious  sounds  can  be 
imparted  to  such  as  want  the  senses  of  hearing  or 
of  sight. 

'  I  am  so  strongly  convinced  of  the  justness  of  this 
remark,  and  have  on  so  many  occasions  discover- 
ed with  how  little  attention  pnde  looks  upon  cala^- 
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mity  of  which  gho  thinks  herself  not  in  danger,  and 
indolence  listens  to  the  complaint  when  it  is  not 
echoed  hv  her  own  remembrance,  that  though  I  am 
about  to  lay  the  occurrences  of  my  life  before  you, 
I  question  whether  you  will  condescend  to  peruse 
my  narrative,  or  without  the  help  of  some  female 
speculatist  be  able  to  understand  it. 

*  I  was  bom  a  beauty.  From  the  dawn  of  reason 
I  had  my  regard  turned  wholly  upon  myself,  nor  can 
recollect  any  thing  earlier  than  praise  and  admira- 
tion. My  mother,  whose  face  had  luckily  advanced 
her  to  a  condition  above  her  birth,  thought  no  evil 
so  great  as  deformity.  She  had  not  the  power  of 
imagining  any  other  defect  than  a  cloudy  complex- 
ion, or  disproportionate  features ;  and  therefore  con- 
templated me  as  an  assemblage  of  all  that  could  raise 
envy  or  desii;e,  and  predicted  with  triumphant  fond- 
ness the  extent  of  my  conquests,  and  the  number  of 
my  slaves. 

'  She  never  mentioned  any  of  my  yonng  acquaint- 
ance before  me,  but  to  remark  how  much  they  fell 
below  my  perfection ;  how  one  would  have  had. a 
fine  face  but  that  her  eyes  were  without  lustre ;  how 
another  struck  the  sight  at  a  distance,  but  wanted 
my  hair  and  teeth  at  a  nearer  view ;  another :  dis- 
graced an  elegant  shape  with  a  brown  skin ;  some 
bad  short  fingers,  and  others  dimples  in  a  wrong 
place. 

'As  she  expected  no  happiness  nor  advantage  but 
from  beauty,  she  thought  nothing  but  beauty  worthy 
of  ber  care;  and  her  maternal  kindness  was  chiefly 
exercised  in  contrivances  to  protect  me  from  any  ac- 
cident that  might  deface  me  with  a  scar,  or  stain  me 
with  a  freckle :  she  never  thought  me  sufficiently 
•haded  from  the  sun,  or  screened  from  the  fire.  She 
was  severe  or  indulgent  with  no  other  intention  than 
the  preservation  of  my  form ;  she  excused  me  from 
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work,  leat  I  should  learn  to  hang  down  my  head,  or 
harden  my  finger  with  a  needle ;  she  snatched  a^eay 
my  book,  because  a  yoong  lady  in  the  neighbour- 
hood had  made  her  eyes  red  with  reading  by  a  can- 
dle ;  but  she  would  scarcely  suffer  me  to  eat,  lest  I 
should  spoil  my  shape,  nor  to  walk,  lest  I  should 
swell  my  ancle  with  a  sprain.     At  night  I  was    ac- 
curately surveyed  from  bead  to  foot,  lest  I  should 
have  suffered  any  diminution  of  my  charms  in  the 
adventures  of  the  day ;  and  was  never  permitted  to 
sleep,  till  I  had  passed  through  the  cosmetic  disci- 
pline, part  of  which  was  a  regular  lustration  per- 
formed with  bean-flower  water  and  May-dews  :  my 
hair  was  perfumed  with  variety  of  unguents,  by  some 
of  which  it  was  to  be  thickened,  and  by  others  to  be 
curled.     The  softness  of  my  hands  was  secured  by 
medicated  gloves,  and  my  bosom  rubbed  with  a  po- 
made prepared  by  my  mother,  of  virtue  to  discuss 
pimples  and  clear  discolorations. 

'  I  was  always  called  up  early,  because  the  morn- 
ing air  gives  a  freshness  to  the  cheeks ;  but  I  was 
placed  behind  a  curtain  in  my  mother's  chamber,  be- 
cause the  neck  is  easily  tanned  by  the  rising  sun.  I 
was  then  dressed  with  a  thousand  precautions,  and 
again  heard  my  own  praises,  and  triumphed  in  the 
compliments  and  prognostications  of  all  that  ap- 
proached me. 

'  My  mother  was  not  so  much  prepossessed  with 
an  opinion  of  my  natural  excellences  as  not  to  think 
some  cultivation  necessary  to  their  completion.  She 
took  care  that  I  should  want  none  of  the  accomplish- 
ments included  in  female  education,  or  considered 
necessary  in  fashionable  life.  I  was  looked  upon  in 
my  ninth  year  as  the  chief  ornament  of  the  dancing- 
master's  ball,  and  Mr.  Ariet  used  to  reproach  his 
othcjiT  scholars  with  my  performances  on  the  harpsi- 
chord.   At  twelve  I  was  remarkable  for  playing  my 
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cards  with  great  elegance'  of  manner  and  accuracj 
of  judgment 

*  At  last  the  time  came  when  my  mother  thought 
me  perfect  in  my  exercises,  and  qualified  to  display 
in  the  open  world  those  accomplishments  which  had 
yet  only  been  discovered  in  select  parties  or  domes- 
tic assemblies.    Preparations  were  therefore  made 
for  my  appearance  on  a  public  nighty  which  she  con- 
sidered as  the  most  important  and  critical  moment  of 
my  life.    She  cannot  be  charged  with  neglecting 
any  means  of  recommendation,  or  leaving  any  thing 
to  chance  which  prudence  could  ascertain.    Every 
ornament  was  tried  in  every  position,  every  friend 
was  consulted  about  the  colour  of  my  dress^  and  the 
mantaa-makers  were  harassed  with  directions  and 
alterations. 

'At  last  the  ni^ht  arrived  from  which  my  future 
life  was  to  be  reckoned.  I  was  dressed  and  sent  out 
to  conquer,  with  a  heart  beating  like  that  of  an  old 
knight-errant  at  his  first  sally.  Scholars  have  told 
ine  of  a  Spartan  matron,  who,  when  she  armed  her 
son  for  battle,  bade  him  bring  back  his  shield,  or  be 
brought  upon  it.  My  venerable  parent  dismissed 
me  to  a  field,  in  her  opinion  of  equal  glory,  with  a . 
command  to  shew  that  I  was  her  daughter,  and  not 
to  return  without  a  lover. 

*  I  went,  and  was  received  like  other  pleasing  no- 
velties with  a  tumult  of  applause.  Every  man  who 
valued  himself  upon  the  graces  of  his  person,  or  the 
elegance  of  his  address,  crowded  about  me,  and  wit 
and  splendour  contended  for  iny  notice.  I  was  de- 
lightfully fieitigued  with  incessant  civilities,  which 
were  made  more  pleasing  by  the  apparent  envy  of 
those  whom  my  presence  exposed  to  neglect,  and 
returned  with  an  attendant  equal  in  rank  and  wealth 
to  my  utmost  wishes,  and  from  this  time  stood  in 
the  first  rank  of  beauty,  was  followed  by  gazers  in, 
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^e  Malt,  celebrated  in  the  papers  of  the  city,  imi- 
tated by  all  who  endeavoured  to  rise  into  fashion, 
and  censared  by  those  whom  age  or  disappointment 
forced  to  retire. 

*  My  mother,  who  pleased  herself  with  the  hopes 
of  seemg  my  exaltation,  dressed  me  with  all  the  exu- 
berance of  finery ;  and  when  I  represented  to  hei 
that  a  fortune  might  be  expected  proportionate  to 
my  appearance,  told  me  that  she  should  scorn  the 
reptile  who  could  inquire  after  the  fortune  of  a  giri 
like  mie.  She  advised  me  to  prosecute  my  victories, 
and  time  would  certainly  bring  me  a  captive  who 
might  deserve  the  honour  of  being  enchained  for 
ever. 

'  My  lovers  were  indeed  so  numerous,  that  I  had 
no  other  care  than  that  of  determining  to  whom  I 
should  seem  to  give  the  prefereitce.  But  having 
been  steadily  and  industriously  instructed  to  pre- 
sefve  my  heart  from  any  impressions  which  might 
hinder  me  from  consulting  my  interest,  I  acted  wiUi 
less  embarrassment,  because  my  choice  was  regu- 
lated by  principles  more  clear  and  certain  than  ^e 
caprice  of  approbation.  When  I  had  singled  out  one 
from  the  rest  as  more  worthy  of  encouragement,  I 
proceeded  in  my  measures  by  the  rules  of  art ;  and 
yet  when  the  ardour  of  the  first  visits  was  spent,  ge- 
nerally found  a  sudden  declension  of  my  influence  ; 
I  felt  in  myself  the  want  of  some  power  to  diversify 
amusement  and  enliven  conversation,  and  could  not 
but  suspect  that  my  mind  failed  in  performing  the 
promises  of  my  face.  This  opinion  was  soon  con- 
firmed by  one  of  my  lovers,  who  married  Lavinia 
with  less  beauty  and  fortune  than  mine,  because  he 
thought  a  wife  ought  to  have  qualities  which  msght 
make  her  amiable  when  her  bloom  was  past. 

•  The  vapity  of  my  mother  would  not  suffer  her  to 
discover  any  defect  in  one  that  had  been  formed  by 
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her  instractions,  and  bad  all  the  ezGellence  which 
she  herself  could  boast.  She  told  me  dial  nothing 
so  mdcb  hindered  the  advancement  of  women  as  li-^ 
terature  and  wit,  which  generally  frightened  away 
those  that  could  make  the  best  settlements,  and  drew 
about  them  a  needy  tribe  of  poets  and  philosophers, 
that  filkd  their  heads  witb  wild  notions  of  content, 
and  contemplation,  and  virtuous  obscurity.  She 
therefore  enjoined  me  to  improve  my  minuet-step 
with  a  new  French  dancing-master,  and  wait  the 
event  of  the  next  birth-night. 

*  I  had  now  almost  completed  my  nineteenth  year : 
if  my  charms  had  lost  any  of  their  softness,  it  was 
moi'e  than  compensated  by  additional  dignity  ^  smd 
if  the  attractions  of  innocence  were  impaired,  dieir 
place  was  suppliedby  the  arts  of  allurement.  I  was 
therefore  preparing  for  a  new  attack,  without  any 
abatement  of  my  confidence,  when  in  the  midst  of 
my  hopes  and  schemes,  I  was  seized  by  that  dread- 
&1  malady  which  has  so  often  put  a  sudden  end  to 
the  tyranny  of  beauty.  I  recovered  my  health  after 
a  long  confinement ;  but  when  I  looked  again  on 
that  face  which  had  been  often  flushed  with  trans- 
port at  its  own]  reflection,  and  saw|  all  that  I  had 
learned  to  value,  all  that  I  had  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove, all  that  had  procured  me  honours  or  praises,, 
irrecoverably  destroyed,  I  sunk  at  once  into  me- 
kndioly  ana  despondence.  My  pain  was  not  mocfa 
consoled  or  alleviated  by  my  mother,  who  grieved 
that  I  bad  not  lost  my  life  together  witb  my  beautjr, 
and  declared,  that  she  thought  a  young  woman  di- 
vested of  her  charms  had  nothing  for  which  those 
who  loved  her  coidd  desire  to  save  her  from  the 
grave. 

*  Having  thus  contmued  my  relation  to  the  period 
from  which  my  life  took  a  new  course,  I  shall  coq« 
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elude  It  in  anoliier  letter,  if  by  publishing  this  y<m 
shew  any  regard  for  the  correspoDdence  of, 

Sir,  &c.        Victoria/ 
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Fatis  accede  deaiqae, 

£t  cole  felices  ;  miseros  fuge.    Sidera  cslo 

Ut  distani,  etflamma  oiari,  sic  utile  recto. — Lucan. 

Still  follow  where  auspicioas  fates  invite ; 

Caress  the  happy,  and  the  wretched  slight 

Sooner  shall  jarring  elements  unite. 

Than  truth  with  gain,  than  interest  with  right. — F.  Lewis. 

There  is  scarcely  any  sentiment  in  which,  amidst 
the  innumerable  varieties  of  inclination  that  nature 
or  accident  have  scattered  in  the  world,  we  find 
greater  numbers  concurring  than  in  the  wish  for 
riches  ;  a  wish  indeed  so  prevalent,  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  universal  and  transcendental,  as  the 
desire  in  which  all  other  desires  are  included,  and  of 
which  the  various  purposes  which  actuate  mankind 
are  only  subordinate  species  and  different  modifica- 
tions. 

Wealth  is  the  general  centre  of  inclination,  the 
point  to  which  all  minds  preserve  an  invariable  ten- 
dency, and  from  which  they  afterward  diverge  in 
numberlesss  directions.  Whatever  is  the  remote  or 
ultimate  design,  the  immediate  care  is  to  be  rich  ; 
and  in  whatever  enjoyment  we  intend  finally  to  ac- 
quiesce, we  seldom  consider  it  as  attainable  but  by 
the  nii^s  of  money.  Of  wealth  therefore  all  una- 
niiAQ^Siy  confess  the  value,  nor  is  there  apy  dis- 
agre^ttlent  but  about  the  use. 
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No  desire  can  be  fonned  which  fiches  do  not  assist 
to  gratify.  He  that  places  his  happiness  in  splendid- 
equipage  or  numerous  dependants,  in  refined  praise 
or  popular  acclamatioDs,  in  the  accumulation  of  cu- 
riosities, or  the  revels  of  luxury,  in  splendid  edifices 
or  wide  plantations,  must  still  either  by  birth  or  ac- 
quisition possess  riches.  They  may  be  considered 
as  the  elementary  principles  of  pleasure,  which  may 
be  combined  with  endless  diversity ;  as  the  essen- 
tial and  necessary  substance,  of  which  only  the 
fonii  is  left  to  be  adjusted  by  choice. 

The  necessity  of  riches  being  thus  apparent,  it  is 
not  wonderful  mat  almost  every  mind  has  been  em- 
ployed in  endeavours  to  acquire  them ;  that  multi-^ 
tudes  have  vied  in  arts  by  which  life  is  furnished 
with  accommodations,  and  which  therefore  mankind 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  reward.   ' 

It  had  indeed  been  happy,  if  this  predominant 
appetite  had  operated  only  in  Qoncurrence  with  vir- 
tue, by  influencing  none  but  those  who  were  zealous 
to  deserve  what  they  were  eager  to  possess,  and  had 
abilities  to  improve  their  own  fortunes  by  contribut- 
ing to  the  ease  or  happiness  of  others.  To  have 
riches  and  to  have  merit  would  then  have  been  the 
same,  and  success  might  reasonably  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  excellence. 

But  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  wishes  of  men> 
keep  a  stated  proportion  to  their  powers  of  attain- 
ment. Many  envy  and  desire  wealui,  who  can  never 
procure  it  by  honest  industry  or  useful  knowledge. 
They  therefore  turn  their  eyes  about  to  examine 
what  other  methods  can  be  found  of  gaining  that 
which  none,  however  impotent  or  worthless,  will  bat 
content  to  want. 

A  little  inquiry  will  discover  that  there  are  nearer 
ways  to  profit  than  through  the  intricacies  of  art,  or 
up  the  steeps  of  labour ;  what  wisdom  and  virtue 
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Bcarcely  receive  at  tke  close  of  ]ife,  as  the  recom-' 
pense  of  long  toil  and  repeated  e&rts,  is  broaght 
within  the-  reach  of  subtlety  and  dishonesty  by  more 
expeditkras  and  compendious  measures :  the  wealth 
of  credulity  is  an  open  prey  to  falsehood ;  and  the 
possessions  of  ignorance  aod  imbecility  are  easily 
stolen  away  by  the  conveyances  of  secret  artifice^ 
or  seized  by  the  gripe  of  unresisted  violence. 

It  is  likewise  not  hard  to  discover,  that  riches 
always  procure  protection  for  themselves,,  that  they 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  inquiry,  divert  the  celerity  of  pur- 
suit, or  appease  the  ferocity  of  vengeance.  When 
any  man  is  incontestably  known  to  nave  large  pos- 
sessions, very  few  think  it  lequisite  to  inquire  by 
what  practices  they  were  obtained ;  the  resentment 
of  mankind  rages  only  against  the  struggles  of  fee- 
ble and  timorous  corruption,  but  when  it  has  sur- 
mounted the  first  opposition,  it  is  afterward  sup- 
ported by  favour  and  animated  by  applause. 

The  prospect  of  gaining  speedily  what  is  ardently 
desired,  and  the  certainty  of  obtaining  by  every  ac- 
cession of  advantage  an  addition  of  security^  have 
so  far  prevailed  upon  the  passions  of  mankind,  that 
the  peace  of  life  is  destroyed  by  a  general  and  in- 
cessant struggle  for  riches.     It  is  observed  of  gold, 
by  an  old  epigrammatist,  that  to  have  it  is  to  be  m 
feoTy  and  to  want  it  is  to  be  in  sorrow.     There  is  no 
condition  which  is  not  disquieted  either  with  the  care 
of  gaining  or  of  keeping  money ;  and  the  race  of 
man  may  be  divided  in  a  political  estimate  between 
those  wno  are  practising  fraud,  and  those  who  are 
repelling  it. 

If  we  consider  the  present  state  of  the  world,  it 
will  be  found  that  all  confidence  is  lost  among  man- 
kind, that  no  man  ventures  to  act,  where  money  can 
be  endangered,  upon  the  faith  of  another.  It  is  im- 
possible to  see  the  long  scrolls  in  which  every  coii* 
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tract  is  inoKided,  with  all  their  appendages  of  seals 
and  attestation,  without  wondering  at  the  depravity 
of  ^ose  heings,  who  must  be  restrained  from  violation 
of  promise  by  such  formal  and  public  evidences,  and 
precluded  from  eqmvocation  and  subterfuge  by  such 
punctilious  minuteness.  Among  all  the  satires  to 
which  folly  and  wickedness  haire  given  occasion, 
none  is  equally  severe  with  a  bond  or  a  settlement. 

Of  the  various  arts  by  which  riches  may  be  ob- 
Isined,  the  greater  part  are  at  the  Hist  view  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  laws  of  virtue ;  some  are  openly 
flagitious,  and  practised  not  only  in  neglect,  but  in 
defiance  of  faith  and  justice :  and  the  rest  are  on 
every  side  so  entangled  with  dubious  tendencies,  and 
so  beset  with  perpetual  temptations,  that  very  few, 
even  of  those  who  are  not  yet  abandoned,  are  able 
to  preserve  their  innocence,  or  can  produce  any 
other  claim  to  pardon  than  that  they  hare  deviated 
from  the  right  less  than  otfaem,  and  have  sooner  and 
moreidtiigently  endeavoured  to  return. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  golden  age, 
of  the  age  in  which  neither  care  nor  danger  had  in- 
truded on  mankind,  is  the  community  of  possessions: 
strife  and  fraud  were  totally  excluded,  and  every 
turbulent  passion  was  stilled  by  plenty  and  equality. 
Such  were  indeed  happy  times,  but  such  times  can 
return  no  more.  Community  of  possession  must 
include  spontaneity  of  production  ;  for  what  is  ob- 
tained by  lsJ>our  will  be  of  right  the  property  of  him 
bv  whose  labour  it  is  gained.  And  while  a  rightful 
claim  to  pleasure  or  to  affluence  must  be  procured 
either  by  slow  industry  or  uncertain  hazard,  there 
will  always  be  multitudes  whom  cowardice  or  impa- 
tience incite  to*  more  safe  and  more  speedy  methods, 
who  strive  to  pluck  the  fruit  without  cuhivating  the 
tree,  and  to  share  the. advantages  of  victory  without 
partaking  the  danger  of  the  battle* 
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In  later  ages,  the  conViction  of  the  danger  to 
^hich .  virtue  is  exposed  while  the  mind  conttaues 
open  to  the  influence  of  richesy  has  determined  many 
to  vows  of  perpetual  poverty ;  they  have  suppressed 
desire  hy  cutting  off  the  possibility  of  gratification, 
and  secured  their  peace,  by  destroying  the  enemy 
whom  they  had  no  hope  of  reducing  to  quiet  sub- 
jection. But  by  debarring  themselves  from  evil, 
they  have  rescinded  many  opportunities  of  good  ; 
they  have  too  often  sunk  into  inactivity  aiid  use- 
lessuess  ;  and  though  they  have  forborne  to  injure 
society,  have  not  fuUy  paid  their  contributions  to  its 
happiness. 

While  riches  are  so  necessary  to  present  conveni- 
ence, and  so  much  more  ^easily  obtained  by  crimes 
than  virtues,  the  mind  can  only  be  secured  from 
3rielding  to  the  continual  impulse  of  covetousness 
by  the  preponderation  of  unchangeable  and  eternal 
motives.  Gold  will  turn  the  intellectual  balance, 
when  weighed  only  against  reputation ;  but  will  be 
light  and  ineffectual  when  the  opposite  scale  is 
charged  with  justice,  veracity,  and  piety. 


ass 
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-Bodies  imitandis 


Turpibns  ac  pravls  omnes  sumus. — Juv. 

The  mind  of  mortals,  in  perverseness  strong, 
Imbibes  ivkh  dire  docility  the  wrong. 

s 

*To    THE    RaMBLEE. 
«MR»  RAMBLER, 

<  I  WA»  bred  a  scholar,  and  after  the  usual  course 
of  education,  found  it  necessary  to  employ  for  the 
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support  of  life  that  leanung  which  I  had  almost  ex- 
hausted my  little  fortane  in  acquiring.  The  lucrative 
professions  drew  my  regard  with  equal  attraction ; 
each  presented  ideas  which  excited. my  curiosity, 
and  each  imposed  duties  ^riiich  terrified  my  appre- 
hension. 

*  There  is  no  temper  more,  unpropitions  to  interest 
than  desultory  application  and  unlimited  inquiry,  by 
which  the  desires  are  held  in  a  perpetual  equipoise, 
and  the  mind  fluctuates  between  (Merent  purposes 
without  determination.  1  had  books  of  every  kind 
round  me,  among  whidi  I  divided  my  time  as  caprice 
or  accident  directed,  h  often  spent  the  first  hours 
of  the  day,  in  considering  to  what  study  I  should 
devote  the  rest ;  and  at  last  snatched  up  any  author 
that  lay  upon  the  table,  or  perhaps  fled  to  a  coflfee- 
house  for  deliverance  from  &e  anxiety  of  irresc^ution 
and  the  gloommess  of  solitude. 

'  Thus  my  little  patrimony  grew  imperceptibly  less, 
till  I  was  roused  from  my  literary  slumber  by  a  cre- 
ditor, whose  importunity  obliged  me  to  pacify  him 
with  so  large  a  sum,  that  wbat  remained  was  not 
sufficient  to  support  me  more  than  eight  months.  I 
hope  you  will  not  reproach  me  with  avarice  or  cow- 
ardice, if  1  acknowledge  that  I  now  thought  myself 
in  danger  of  distress,  and  obliged  to  endeavour  after 
some  certain  competence. 

'  There  have  been  heroes  of  negligence,  who  have 
laid  the  price  of  their  last  acre  in  a  drawer,  and 
without  the  least  interruption  of  their  tranquillity  or 
abatement  of  their  expenses,  taken  out  one  piece 
after  another,  till  there  was  no  more  remaining.  But 
I  was  not  bom  to  such  dignity  of  imprudence,  or 
such  exaltation  above  the  cares  and  necessities  of 
life:  I  therefore  immediately  engaged  my  friend 
to  procure  me  a  little  employment,  which  might  set 
me  free  from  the  dread  of  poverty,  and  afibrd  me 
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time  to  plan  out  some  final  scheme  of  lasting  ad- 
vantage* 

*  My  friends  were  struck  with  honest  solicitade, 
and  immediately  promised  their  endeavours  for  my 
extrication.  They  did  not  suffer  their  kindness  to 
languish  by  delay »  but  prosecuted  their  inquiries 
with  such  success,  that  in  less  than  a  month  I  wa& 
perplexed  with  variety  of  offers  and  contrariety  of 
prospects. 

*  I  had,  however,  no  time  for  long  pauses  of  con- 
sideration ;  and,  therefore,  soon  resolved  to  accept 
the  office  ,of  instructing  a  young  nobleman  in  the 
house  of  his  father :  I  went  to  the  seat  at  which  the 
family  then  happened  to  reside,  was  received  with 
great  politeness,  and  invited  to  enter  immediately  on 
my  charge.  The  terms  offered  were  such  as  I  should 
willingly  have  accepted,  though  my  fortune  had  al- 
lowed me  greater  liberty  of  choice :  the  respect  with 
which  I  was  treated  flattered  my  vanity ;  and,  per- 
haps, the  splendour  of  the  apartmentlsi,  and  the  lux- 
ury of  the  table,  were  not  wholly  without  their  in- 
fluence. I  immediately  complied  with  the  proposals, 
and  received  the  young  lord  into  my  care. 

'  Havmg  no  desire  to  gain  more  than  I  should 
truly  deserve,  I  very  diligently  prosecuted  my  under- 
taking, and  had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  in  my 
pupil  a  flexible  temper,  a  quick  apprehension,  and  a 
retentive  memory.  I  did  not  much  doubt  that  my 
care  would,  in  time,  produce  a  wise  and  useful  coun- 
sellor to  the  state,  though  my  labours  were  some- 
what obstructed  by  want  of  authority,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  complying  with  the  freaks  of  negligence, 
and  of  waiting  patiently  for  the  lucky  moment  of 
volunt^  attention.  To  a  man  whose  imagination 
#a8  filled  with  the  dignity  of  knowledge,  and  to 
whom  a  studious  life  had  made  all  the  common 
amusements  insipid  and  contemptible,  it  was  not  very 


easy  to  sttppiets  bis  iadignation,  wliea  he  saw  kin- 
self  fordaklesL  in  the  midst  of  his  lectme,  fat  aa  op^ 
pcHtuoily  to  catch  an  insect^  and  foond  his  iastrao- 
tions  debarred  from  access  to  the  intellectual  fiM»l- 
ties,  by  the  memory  at  a  childish  frolic,  or  the  desiie 
of  a  new  plaything. 

^  Those  vexations  woold  hare  lecorred  less  fie- 
qaently,  had  not  hb  mamma,  by  entreating  at  one 
time  that  he  should  be  excused  from  a  task  as  a  re. 
ward  for  some  petty  compliance,  and  withhokUi^ 
him  from  his  book  at  another,  to  gratify  herself  or 
her  visitants  with  his  nvadty,  shewn  him  that  every 
thing  was  more  pleasing  and  more  important  than 
knowledge,  and  that  study  was  to  be  endured  rather 
than  chosen,  and  was  only  the  bunness  of  those 
houiB  which  pleasure  leftvacant,  or  discipline  nsorped« 

*  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  com];dain,  in  tender 
terms,  of  &ese  frequent  avocations ;  but  was  an- 
swered, that  rank  and  fortune  might  reasonably  hope 
for  some  indulgence;  that  the  retardation  of  my 
pupil's  progress  would  not  be  imputed  to  anv  n^ln 
geace  <Mr  inability  of  mine;  and  that  with  the  suc- 
cess which  satisfied  every  body  else,  I  might  sufdy 
satisfy  myself.  I  had  now  done  my  duty,  and  with- 
out more  remonstrances  continued  to  inculcate  my 
precepts  whenever  they  could  be  heard,  gained  every 
day  new  influence,  and  found  that,  by  degrees,  my 
scholar  began  to  feel  the  quick  impidses  of  curiosity, 
and  the  honest  ardour  of  studious  ambidon. 

'  At  length  it  was  resolved  to  pass  a  winter  in 
London.  The  lady  had  too  much  fondness  for  her 
son  to  live  five  mcmths  without  him,  and  too  high  an 
opinion  of  his  wit  and  learning  to  refrise  her  vanity 
the  gratificatiim  of  exhibiting  him  to  the  public.  I 
lemonstrat^  against  too  early  an  acquaintance  with 
cards  and  company ;  but  with  a  soft  cont^npt  of  my 
ignorance  and  pedantry,  she  said  that  he  luul  been 
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already  confined  too  long  to  solitary  study,  and  it 
waiB  now  time  to  shew  him  the  worm ;  notning  was 
more  a  brand  of  meanness  tiian  bashful  timidity ; 
ga:y  freedom  and  elegant  assurance  were  only  to'be 
gamed  by  mixed  conversation,  a  frequent  intercourse 
with  strangers,  and  a  timely  introduction  to  splendid 
assemblies :  and  she  had  more  than  once  observed, 
ibat  his  forwardness  and  complaisance  began  to  de- 
sert him,  that  he  was  silent  when  he  had  not  some- 
thing of  consequence  to  say,  blushed  whenever  he 
happened  to  find  himself  mistaken,  and  hung  down 
his  head  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  without  the 
readiness  of  reply  and  activity  of  officiousness  remark- 
able  in  young  gentlemen  that  are  bred  in  London. 

*  Again  I  found  resistance  hopeless,  and  again 
thought  it  proper  to  comply.  We  entered  the  coach, 
and  in  four  days  were  placed  in  the  gayest  and  most 
magnificent  region  of  the  town.  My  pupil,  who  had 
for  several  years  lived  at  a  remote  seat,  was  imme- 
diately dazzled  with  a  thousand  beams  of  novelty 
and  snow.  His  imagination  was  billed  with  the  per- 
petual tumult  of  pleasure  that  passed  before' him, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  allure  him  from  the  window, 
or  to  overpower  by  any  charm  of  eloquence  the 
rattle  of  coaches,  and  the  sounds  which  echoed  from 
the  doors  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  three  days  his 
attention,  which  he  began  to  regain,  was  disturbed 
by  a  rich  suit,  in  which  he  was  equipped  for  the  re- 
ception of  company,  and  which,  having  been  long 
accustomed  to  a  pliEun  dress,  he  could  not  at  first 
survey  without  ecstasy. 

'  The  arrival  of  the  family  was  now  formally  no- 
tified ;  every  hour  of  every  day  brought  more  inti- 
mate or  more  distant  acquaintances  to  the  door;  and 
my  pupil  was  indiscriminately  introduced  to  all,  that 
he  might  accustom  himself  to  change  of  faces,  and 
be  rid  with  speed  of  his  rustic  diffidence.    He  soon 
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endeared  himself  to  bis  mother  by  the  speedy  acqui- 
sition or  recovery  of  her  darling  qualities ;  his  eyes 
sparkle  at  a  nomeroos  assembly,  and  his  heart  dances 
at  the  mention  of  a  ball.  He  has  at  once  caught 
the  infection  of  high  life,  and  has  no  other  test  of 
principles  or  actons  than  the  quality  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed.  He  begins  already  to  look 
down  on  me  with  superiority,  and  submits  to  one 
short  lesson  in  a  week,  as  an  act  of  condescension 
rather  than  obedience ;  for  he  is  of  opinion,  that  no 
tutor  is  properly  qualified  who  cannot  speak  French; 
and  haying  formerly  learned  a  few  famiUar  phrases 
from  his  sister's  goyemess,  he  is  every  day  soliciting 
his  mamma  to  procure  him  a  foreign  footman,  that 
he  may  grow  poUte  by  his  conversation.  I  am  not 
yet  insulted,  but  find  myself  likely  to  become  soon 
a  superfluous  encumbrance,  for  my  scholar  has  now 
&o  time  for  science,  or  for  virtue ;  and  the  lady  yes^ 
teiday  declared  him  so  much  the  favourite  of  every 
company,  that  she  was  afiraid  he  would  not  have  an 
boor  in  the  day  to  dance  and  fence. 

I  am^  Sec.        Eumathss.' 
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N»  133.    TUESDAY,  JUNE  25,  1751. 


Magna  qnidem  sacris  qae  dat  pnecepta  libeliia 
Victrix  fortons  sapientia.    Dicimus  autem 
Hos  qaoque  felices,  qui  ferre  incominoda  yits. 
Nee  jactare  jagam  vit&  didicere  magistr^. — Jut. 

Let  stoics  ethics'  haughty  rales  advance 

To  combat  fortune,  and  to  conquer  chance; 

Yet  happy  those,  though  not  so  leam'd  are  thought. 

Whom  life  instructs,  who  by  experience  taught, 

For  new  to  come  from  past  misfortunes  look. 

Nor  shake  the  yoke,  which  galls  the  more  'lis  shook. 

Creech. 

'  To  THE  Rambler. 
•SIR, 
*  You  have  shewn,  by  the  publication  of  my  letter, 
that  you  think  the  life  of  Victoria  not  wholly  unworthy 
of  the  notice  of  a  philosopher :  I  shall  therefore  con- 
tinue my  narrative,  without  any  apology  for  unim- 
portance which  you  have  dignified,  or  for  inaccura- 
cies which  you  are  to  correct. 

*  When  my  life  appeared  to  be  no  longer  in 
danger,  and  as  much  of  my  strength  was  recovered 
as  enabled  me  to  bear  the  agitation  of  a  coach,  I  was 
placed  at  a  lodging  in  a  neighbouring  village,  to 
which  my  mother  dismissed  me  with  a  faint  em- 
brace, having  repeated  her  command  not  to  expose 
my  face  too  soon  to  the  sun  or  wind,  and  told  me, 
thkt  with  care  I  might  perhaps  become  tolerable 
again.  The  prospect  of  being  tolerable  had  very 
little  power  to  elevate  the  imagination  of  one  who 
had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  praise  and  ecstasy : 
but  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  be  separated  from  my 
mother,  who  was  incessantly  ringing  the  knell  of  de- 
parted beauty,  and  never  entered  my  room  without 
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the  wfine  of  condolence  or  the  growl  of  anger.  She 
often  wandered  over  my  face,  as  travellers  over  the 
ruins  of  a  celebrated  city,  to  note  every  place  which 
had  once  been  remarkable  for  a  happy  feature.  She 
condescended  to  visit  my  retirement,  but  always  left 
me  more  melancholy ;  for  after  a  thousand  trifling 
inquiries  about  my  diet,  and  a  minute  examination 
of  my  look,  she  generally  concluded  with  a  sigh,  that 
I  should  never  more  be  fit  to  be  seen. 

*  At  last  I  was  permitted  to  return  home,  but 
found  no  great  improvement  of  my  condition;  for  I 
was  imprisoned  in  my  chamber  as  a  criminal,  whose 
appearance  would  disgrace  my  friends,  and  con- 
demned to  be  tortured  into  new  beauty.  Every  ex- 
periment which  the  officiousness  of  folly  could  com- 
municate, or  the  credulity  of  ignorance  admit,  was 
tried  upon  me.  Sometimes  I  was  covered  with 
emollients,  by  which  it  was  expected  that  all  the 
scars  would  be  filled,  and*  my  cheeks  plumped  up  to 
their  former  smoothness ;  and  sometimes  I  was  pu- 
nished with  artificial  excoriations,  in  hopes  of  gain- 
ing new  graces  with^  a  new  skin.  The  cosmetic 
science  was  exhausted  upon  me ;  but  who  can  repair 
the  ruins  of  nature  ?  My  mother  was  forced  to  give 
me  rest  at  last,  and  abandon  me  to  the  fate  of  a  fal- 
len toast,  whose  fortune  she  considered  as  a  hope- 
less game,  no  longer  worthy  of  solicitude  or  at- 
tention. 

*  The  condition  of  a  young  woman  who  has  never 
thought  or  heard  of  any  other  excellence  than  beauty, 
aud  whom  the  sudden  blast  of  disease  wrinkles  in  her 
bloom,  is  indeed  sufficiently  calamitous.  She  is  at 
0Dce^deprived  of  all  that  gave  her  eminence  or  power; 
of  all  that  elated  her  pride,  or  animated  her  activity ; 
idl  that  filled,  her  days  witii  pleasure  and  her  nights 
with  hope ;  all  that  gave  gladness  to  the  present 
hour,  or  brightened  her  prospects  of  futurity.     It  is 
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peribaps  not  in  the  power  of  a  man  whose  atteRtion 
has  beeR  divided  by  diversity  of  pursuits,  afid  who 
faas.aot  beeR  accustomed  to  derive  from  others,  much 
of  bis  happiRess,  to  image  to  himself  such  helpless 
destitutioR,  such  dismal  iuaRity.  Every  object  of 
pleasiflg  coRtemplatioR  is  at  oRce  suatched  away, 
BRd  the  soul  fiuds  every  receptacle  of  ideas  empty, 
or  filled  ouly  with  the  memory  of  joys  that  caR  return 
no  more.  All  is  gloomy  privatioR,  or  impoteRt  de- 
sire ;  the  facidties  of  aRticipatioR  slumber  in  de- 
apoRdcRcy,  or  the  powers  of  pleasure  mutiuy  for  em- 
pioymeRt. 

'  I  was  so  little  able  to  fiRd  CRtertaiRmeRt  for  my- 
self, that  I  was  forced  iR  a  short  time  to  vcRture 
abroad,  as  the  solitary  savage  is  driveu.  by  huRger 
from  his  caverR«    I  eRtered  with  all  die  huuiility  of 
disgrace  iRto  assemblies,  where  I  had  lately  sparkled 
with  gaiety,  aRd  towered  with  triumph.     I  was  ROt 
wholly  without  hope,  that  dejectioR  had  Rusrepre" 
scRted  me  to  myself,  and  that  the  remaiRS  of  my 
former  face  might  yet  have  some  attractioR  and  iR- 
flueucft  :  but  the  first  circle  of  \«sits  coRviRced  me, 
that  my  reign  was  at  aR  eRd ;  that  life  aRd  death 
were  ro  loRger  iR  my  haRds ;  that  I  was  ro  more  to 
practise  the  glaRce  of  command  or  the  frowR  of  pro- 
hibitioR ;  to  receive  the  tribute  of  sighs  aud  praises, 
or  to  be  soothed  with  the  gCRtle  murmurs  of  amorous 
timidity.     My  opiuioR  was  row  uuheard,  aRd  my 
proposals  were  uuregarded :  tli&  RarrowRCss  of  my 
kRowledge,  aRd  the  meaRRess  of  my  scRtimeats,  were 
easily  discovered,  when  the  eyes  were  ro  loRger  en- 
gaged against  the  judgmeut ;  aRd  it  was  observed, 
by  those  who  had  formerly  beeR  charmed  with  my 
vivacious  loquacity,  that  my  uuderstaRding  was  ixOf 
paired  as  well  as  my  face,  and  that  I  was  no  longer 
qualified  to  fill  a  place  in  any  company  but  a  party 
at  cards. 
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'  It  is  scarcely  to  be  imaged  how  soon  the  mind 
sinks  to  a  level  with  the  condition.  I,  who  had  long 
considered  all  who  approached  me  as  vassals,  con- 
demned to  regulate  their  pleasures  by  my  eyes,  and 
harass  their  inventions  for  my  entertainment,  was  in 
less  than  three  weeks  reduced  to  receive  a  ticket  with 
professions  of  obligation ;  to  catch  with  eagerness 
at  a  compliment :  and  to  watch,  with  all  the  anxious- 
ness  of  dependance,  lest  any  little  civility  that  was 
paid  me  should  pass  unacknowledged. 

<  Though  the  negligence  of  the  men  was  not  very 
pleasing  when  compared  with  vows  and  adoration, 
yet  it  was  far  more  supportable  than  the  insolence 
of  my  own  sex.  F'or  the  first  ten  months  after  my 
return  into  the  world,  I  never  entered  a  single  house 
in  which  the  memory  of  my  downfal  was  not  revived. 
At  one  place  I  was  congratulated  on  my  escape  with 
life  ;  at  another  I  heard  of  the  benefits  of  early  ino- 
culation :  by  some  I  have  been  told  in  express  terms, 
that  I  am  not  yet  without  my  charms ;  others  have 
whispered  at  my  entrance,  this  is  the  celebrated 
heauty.  One  told  me  of  a  wash  that  would  smooth 
the  skin ;  and  another  offered  me  her  chair  that  1 
might  not  front  the  light.  Some  soothed  me  with 
the  observation  that  none  can  tell  how  soon  my 
case  may  be  her  own ;  and  some  thought  it  proper  to 
receive  me  with  mournful  tenderness,  formal  condo- 
lence, and  consolatory  blandishments. 

'  Thus  was  I  every  day  harassed  with  all  the 
stratagems  of  well-bred  malignity;  yet  insolence 
was  more  tolerable  than  solitude,  and  I  therefore 
persisted  to  keep  my  time  at  the  doors  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, without  gratifying  them  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  resentment  or  depression.  I  expected 
that  their  exultation  would  in  time  vapour  away ; 
that  the  joy  of  their  superiority  would  end  withnts 
novelty;  and  that  I  should  be  suffered  to  glide 
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along  in  my  present  fotm  among  the  nameless  mul. 
titude,  whom  nature  never  intended  to  excite  envy 
or  admiration,  nor  enabled  to  delight  the  eye  or  in- 
flame the  heart, 

^  This  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  and  this  I 
began  to  experience.  But  when  I  was  no  longer 
agitated  by  the  perpetual  ardour  of  resistance  and 
effort  of  perseverance,  I  found  more  sensibly  the 
want  of  those  entertainments  which  had  formerly 
delighted  me ;  the  day  rose  upon  me  without  an  en- 
gagement, and  the  evening  closed  in  its  natural 
gloom,  without  summoning  me  to  a  concert  or  a  ball. 
None  had  any  care  to  find  amusements  for  roe,  and 
I  had  no  power  of  amusing  myself.  Idleness  ex- 
posed me  to  melancholy,  and  life  began  to  languish 
m  motionless  indifference. 

^  Misery  and  shame  are  nearly  allied.  It  was  not 
without  many  struggles  that  I  prevailed  on  myself  to 
confess  my  uneasiness  to  Euphemia,  the  only  friend 
who  had  never  pained  me  widi  comfort  or  with  pity. 
I  at  last  laid  my  calamities  before  her,  rather  to  ease 
my  heart  than  receive  assistance.  *^  We  must  dis- 
tinguish," said  she,  '' my  Victoria,  those  evils  which 
axe  imposed  by  Providence,  from  those  to  which  we 
ourselves  give  the  power  of  hurting  us.  Of  your 
calamity,  a  small  part  is  the  infliction  of  Heaven, 
the  rest  is  little  more  than  the  corrosion  of  idle  dis- 
content. You  have  lost  that  which  may  indeed 
6<»netimes  contribute  to  happiness,  but  to  which  hap- 
piness is  by  no  means  inseparably  annexed.  You 
have  lost  what  the  greater  number  of  the  human 
race  never  have  possessed ;  what  those  on  whom  it 
is  bestowed  for  the  most  part  possess  in  vain ;  and 
What  you,  while  it  was  yours,  knew  not  how  to  use  : 
you  have  only  lost  early  what  the  laws  of  nature 
forbid  you  to  keep  long,  and  have  lost  it  while  yoi\r 
mind  is  yet  flexible,  and  while  you  have  time  to  sub* 
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stitute  more  valuable  and  more  durable  excellences* 
Consider  yourself,  my  Victoria,  as  a  being  bom  to 
know,  to  reason,  and  to  act ;  rise  at  once  from  your 
dream  of  melancholy  to  wisdom  and  to  piety ;  you 
will  find  that  there  are  other  charms  than  Uiose  of 
beauty,  and  other  joys  than  the  praise  of  fools." 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Victoria.' 
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Qais  acit,  an  adjiciant  hodiernas  crastina  summs 
Tempora  Di  saperi ! — Hob* 

Who  knows  if  Heav'n,  wth  ever-bounteous. pow'r. 
Shall  add  to-nM>rrow  to  the  present  hour  ? — Fbancis. 

I  SAT  yesterday  morning  employed  in  deliberating  on 
which,  among  the  various  subjects  that  occurred  to 
my  imagination,  I  should  bestow  the  paper  of  to-day. 
After  a  short  effort  of  meditation  by  which  nothing 
vas  determined,  I  grew  every  moment  more  irreso- 
late,  my  ideas  wandered  from  the  first  intenticm,  and 
I  rather  wished  to  think,  than  thought  upon  any 
settled  subject;  till  at  last  1  was  awakened  from 
this  dream  of  study  by  a  summons  from  the  press : 
the  time  was  come  for  which  I  had  been  thus  negli-^ 
gently  purposing  to  provide,  and,  however  dubious 
or  iluggish,  I  was  now  necessitated  to  write. 

Though  to  a  writef  whose  design  is  so  comprehen- 
sive and  miscellaneous,  that  he.  may  accommodate 
himself  with  a  topic  from  every  scene  of  life,  or  view 
of  nature,  it  is  no  great  aggravation  of  his  task  to  be 
obliged  to  a  sudden  composition ;  yet  I  could  not 
foibear  to  reproach  myseu  for  having  so  long  neg- 
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lected  what  was  unavoidably  to  be  done,  and  of 
^hich  every  moment's  idleness  increased  the  diffi- 
culty. There  was  however  some  pleasure  in  reflect- 
ing that  1,  who  had  only  trifled  till  diligence  was  ne- 
cessary, might  still  congratulate  myself  upon  my 
superiority  to  multitudes,  who  have  trifled  till  diligence 
is  vain  ;  who  can  by  no  degree  of  activity  or  resolu- 
tion recover  the  opportunities  which  have  slipped 
away ;  and  who  are  condemned  by  their  own  care- 
lessness to  hopeless  calamity  and  barren  sorrow. 

The  folly  of  allowing  ourselves  to  delay  what  we 
know  cannot  be  finally  escaped,  is  one  of  the  general 
weaknesses,  which,  in  spite  of  the  instruction  of 
moralists,  and  the  remonstrances  of  reason,  prevail 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  every  mind ;  even 
they  who  most  steadily  withstand  it,  find  it,  if  not 
the  most  violent,  the  most  pertinacious  of  their  pas- 
sions, always  renewing  its  attacks,  and  though  often 
vanquished,  never  destroyed. 

It  is  indeed  natural  to  have  particular  regard  to  the 
time  present,  and  to  be  most  solicitous  for  that  which 
is  by  its  nearness  enabled  to  make  the  strongest  im- 
pressions. When  therefore  any  sharp  pain  is  to  be 
suffered,  or  any  formidable  danger  to  be  incurred,  we 
can  scarcely  exempt  ourselves  wholly  from  the  se- 
ducements  of  imagination ;  we  readily  believe  that 
another  day  will  bring  some  support  or  advantage 
which  we  now  want ;  and  are  easily  persuaded,  that 
the  moment  of  necessity,  which  we  desire  never  to 
arrive,  is  at  a  great' distance  from  us. 

Thus  life  is  languished  away  in  the  gloom  of  anx- 
iety, and  consumed  in  collecting  resolution  which, 
the  next  morning  dissipates;  in  forming  purposes 
which  we  scarcely  hope  to  keep,  and  reconcihng 
ourselves  to  our  own  cowardice  by  excuses,  which, 
while  we  admit  them,  we  know  to  be  absurd.  Our 
firmness  is  by  the  continual  contemplation  of  misery 
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hourly  impaired ;  every  sabmissicMi  to  our  fear  en- 
larges its  dominion ;  we  not  only  waste  that  time  in 
which  the  evil  we  dread  might  have  been  soffered 
and  surmounted,  but  even  where  procrastination  [»»- 
duces  no  absolute  increase  of  our  difficulties,  make 
them  less  superable  to  ourselves  by  habitual  terrors. 
When  evils  cannot  be  avoided,  it  is  wise  to  contract 
the  interval  of  expectation ;  to  meet  the  misciiiefa 
iviiich  will  overtake  us  if  we  fly ;  and  sufler  only  their 
real  malignity  without  the  conflicts  of  doubt  and  an- 
guish of  anticipation. 

To  act  is  far  easier  than  to  suffer ;  yet  we  every 
day  see  the  progress  of  life  retarded  by  the  vis  imertuty 
the  mere  repugnance  to  motion,  and  find  multitudes 
repining  at  the  want  of  that  which  nothing  but  idle- 
ness hinders  them  from  enjoying.  The  case  of  Tan- 
talus, in  the  region  of  poetic  punishment,  was  some- 
what to  be  pitied,  because  the  fruits  that  hung  about 
him  retired  from  his  hand ;  but  what  tenderness  can 
be  claimed  by  those  who,  though  perhaps  they  sntta 
the  pains  of  Tantalus,  will  never  lift  their  hands  for 
their  own  relief? 

There  is  nothing  more  common  among  this  torpid 
generation  than  murmurs  and  complaints ;  murmurs 
at  unc^asiness  which  only  vacancy  and  suspicion  ex- 
pose them  to  feel,  and  complaints  of  distresses  which 
it  is  in  their  own  power  to  remove.  Laziness  is  com- 
monly associated  with'  timidity.     Either  fear  origi- 
nally prohibits  endeavours  by  infusing  despair  of 
success ;  or  the  frequent  failure  of  irresolute  strug- 
gles, or  the  constant  desire  of  avoiding  labour,  im- 
press by  deg^es  false  terrors  on  the  mind.  But  fear, 
whether  natural  or  acquired,  when  once  it  has  full 
possession  of  the  femcy,  never  fails  to  employ  it  upon 
visions  of  calamity,  such  as,  if  they  are  not  dissi- 
pated by  usefal  employment,  will  soon  overcast  it 
with  Horrors,  and  imbitter  life  not  only  with  those 
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miseries  by  which  all  earthly  beings  are  really  more 
or  less  tormented,  but  with  those  which  do  not  yet 
exist,  and  which  can  only  be  discerned  by  the  per-* 
spicacity  of  cowardice. 

.^ong  all  who  sacrifice  future  advantage  to  pre- 
sent inclination,  scarcely  any  gam  so  little  as  those 
that  suffer  themselves  to  freeze  in  idleness.  Others 
are  corrupted  by  some  enjoyment  of  more  or  legs 
power  to  gratify  the  passions;  but  to  neglect  our 
duties,  merely  to  avoid  the  labour  of  performing^ 
them,  a  labour  which  is  always  punctually  rewarded, 
is  surely  to  sink  under  weak  temptations*  Idleness 
never  can  secure  tranquillity;  the  call  of  reason  and 
of  conscience  will  pierce  the  closest  pavilion  of  the 
sluggard,  and,  though  it  may  not  have  force  to  drive 
him  from  his  down,  will  be  loud  enough  to  hinder 
him  from  sleep.  Those  moments  which  he  cannot 
resolve  to  make  useful  by  devoting  them  to  the  great 
business  of  his  being,  will  still  be  usuiped  by  powers 
that  will  not  leave  &em  to  his  disposal ;  remorse  and 
vexation  will  seize  upon  them,  and  forbid  htm  to  en- 
joy what  he  is  so  desirous  to  appropriate. 

There  are  other  causes  of  inactivity  incident  to 
more  active  £u;ulties  and  more  acute  discernment. 
He  to  whom  many  objects  of  pursuit  arise  at  the  same 
time,  will  frequently  hesitate  between  different  desires, 
till  a  rival  has  precluded  him,  or  change  his  course 
as  new  attractions  prevail,  and  harass  himself  with- 
out  advancing.  He  who  sees  different  ways  to  the 
same  end,  will,  unless  he  watches  carefully  over  his 
own  conduct,  lay  out  too  much  of  his  attention  upon 
the  comparison  of  probabilities  and  the  adjustment 
of  expedients,  and  pause  in  the  choice  of  his  road, 
till  some  accident  intercepts  his  journey.  He  whose 
penetration  extends  to  remote  consequences,  and  whO| 
whenever  he  applies  his  attention  to  any  design,  dis- 
covers new  prospects  of  advantage  and  possibilities  of 
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improvement  will  not  easily  be  persuaded  that  bis 
project  is  ripe  for  execution ;  but  will  superadd  one 
contrivance  to  anodiery  endeavour  to  unite  various 
purposes  in  one  operation,  multiply  complications^ 
and  refine  niceties,  till  be  is  entangled  in  bis  own 
scheme,  and  bewildered  in  the  perplexity  of  various 
intentions.  He  that  resolves  to  umte  all  the  beauties 
of  situation  in  a  new  purchase,  must  waste  bis  life  in 
roving  to  no  purpose  from  province  to  province.  He 
that  hopes  in  the  same  bouse  to  obtain  every  conveni- 
ence, may  draw  plans  and  study  Palladio,  but  will 
never  lay  a  stone*  He  wiU  attempt  a  treatise  on  some 
important  subject,  and  amass  materials,  consult  au- 
thors, and  study  all  the  dependant  and  collateral 
parts  of  learning,  but  never  conclude  himself  qualified 
to  write.  He  that  has  abilities  to  conceive  perfection, 
viU  not  easily  be  content  without  it ;  and  since  per- 
fection cannot  be,  reached,  will  lose  the  o|>portunity 
of  doing  well  in  the  vain  hope  of  unattainable  ex- 
cellence. 

The  certainty  that  life  cannot  be  long,  and  the 
probability  that  it  will  be  much  shorter  tiian  nature 
allows,  ought  to  awaken  every  man  to  the  active  pro- 
secution of  whatever  he  is  desirous  to  perform.  It  is 
true  that  no  diligence  can  ascertain  success ;  death 
may  int^Y:ept  the  swiftest  career :  but  he  who  is  cut 
off  in  the  execution  of  an  honest  undertaking,  baa 
at  least  the  honour  of  falling  in  his  rank,  and  haa 
fought  the  battle,  though  be  missed  the  victory. 
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N»  135.    TUESDAY,  JULY  2,  1751. 


Coelum,  non  aninium  mutant — HoR. 

Place  may  be  chang'd ;  bnt  who  can  change  his  mind  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  take  a  view  on  any  side,  or  observe 
any  of  the  various  classes  that  form  the  great  com- 
munity of  the  world,  without  discovering  the  influ- 
ence of  example ;  and  admitting  with  new  conviction 
the  observation  of  Aristotle,  that  man  is  an  imitative 
being.  The  greater,  far  the  greater  number  follow 
the  track  which  others  have  beaten,  without  any  cu- 
riosity after  new  discoveries,  or  ambition  of  trusting 
themselves  to  their  own  conduct.  And,  of  those  who 
break  the  ranks  and  disorder  the  uniformity  of  the 
march,  most  return  in  a  short  time  from  their  devia« 
tion,  and  prefer  the  equal  and  steady  satisfaction  of 
security  before  the  frolics  of  caprice  and  the  honours 
of  adventure. 

In  questions  difficult  or  dangerous,  it  is  indeed  na- 
tural to  repose  upon  authority,  and  when  fear  hap- 
pens to  predominate,  upon  the  authority  of  those 
whom  we  do  not  in  general  think  wiser  than  our- 
selves. Very  few  have  abilities  requisite  for  the  dis- 
covery of  abstruse  truth ;  and  of  those  few  some  want 
leisure,  and  some  resolution.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
6nd  the  reason  of  the  universal  submission  to  prece- 
dent where  every  man  might  safely  judge  for  himself; 
where  no  irreparable  loss  can  be  hazarded,  nor  any 
mischief  of  long  continuance  incurred.  Vanity  might 
be  expected  to  operate  where  the  more  powerful  pas- 
sions are  not  awakened ;  the  mere  pleasure  of  ac- 
knowledging no  superior  might  produce  slight  singu- 
larities, or  the  hope  of  gaining  some  new  degree  of 
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hii^biess  awaken  the  mind  to  inveDtioii  or  ezpe- 
limept. 

If  in  any  case  the  duckies  of  ^esci^itioD  could  be 
wholly  shaken  oS,  and  the  imagination  left  to  act 
without  control,  on  what  occaaon  should  it  be  ex- 
pected, but  in  the  selection  of  lawful  pleasure?  Plea- 
sure of  which  the  essence  is  choice;  iHiick  conipul- 
Bion  dissociates  from  every  thingto  which  nature  has 
imited  it;  and  which  owes  not  only  its  vigour  but  its 
being  to  the  smiles  of  liberty.  Tet  we  see  that  the 
senses,  as  weU  as  the  reason,  are  regulated  by  cre- 
dulity;  and  that  most  will  fed,  or  say  that  they  led, 
the  gratifications  which  others  have  tanght  them  to 


At  this  time  of  universal  migration,  when  almost 
every  one,  considerable  enough  to  attract  regard,  has 
retired,  or  is  j^reparing  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
distress  to  retire,  into  the  country ;  when  nothing  is 
to  be  heard  but  the  hopes  of  speedy  dqiartuie,  or 
the  complaints  of  involuntary  delay;  I  have  often 
been  tempted  to  inquire  what  happiness  is  to  be 
gained,  or  what  inconvenience  to  be  avoided,  by  this 
stated  recession?  Of  the  birds  of  passage,  some 
follow  the  sununer  and  some  the  winter,  because  they 
live  upon  sustenance  which  only  summer  or  winter 
can  supply ;  but  of  the  annud  fli^t  of  human  rovers 
it  is  much  harder  to  assign  the  reason,  because  they 
do  not  appear  either  to  &id  or  seek  any  thing  which 
is  not  equally  afforded  by  the  town  and  country. 

I  believe  that  many  of  these  fugitives  may  have 
hea^  of  men  whose  continual  wish  was  for  the  quiet 
of  retirement,  who  watched  every  opportnnity  to  steal 
away  from  observation,  to  fonake  the  crowd,  and 
delight  themselves  with  the  society  of  tolitudt.  There 
is  indeed  scarcely  any  writer  who  has  not  celebrated 
the  h^pJA^ss  of  iwral  privacy,  and  delighted  himsdf 
smd  his];ea£(ei,  withthe  mdody.  of  birds,  the  whisper 
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of  groves,  and  the  murmur  of  rivulets :  nor  any  man 
eminent  for  extent  of  capacity,  or  greatness  of  ex- 
ploits, that  has  not  left  behind  him  some  memorials  of 
lonely  wisdom  and  silent  dignity. 

But  almost  all  absurdity  of  conduct  arises  from  the 
imitation  of  those  whom  we  cannot  resemble.  Those 
who  thus  testified  their  weariness  of  tumult  and  hur- 
ry, and  hasted  with  so  much  eagerness  to  the  leisure 
of  retreat,  were  either  men  overwhelmed  with  the 
pressure  of  difficult  employments,  harassed  with  im- 
portunities, and  distracted  with  multiplicity ;  or  men 
wholly  engrossed  by  speculative  sciences,  who  hav- 
ing no  other  end  of  life  but  to  learn  and  teach,  found 
their  searches  interrupted  by  the  common  commerce 
of  civility,  and  their  reasonings  disjointed  by  fre- 
quent interruptions.  Such  men  might  reasonably  fly- 
to  that  ease  and  convenience  which  their  condition 
allowed  them  to  find  only  in  the  countrv.  The 
statesman  who  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
to  the  public,  was  desirous  of  keeping  the  remainder 
in  his  own  power.  The  general  ruffled  with  dangers, 
wearied  with  labours,  and  stunned  with  acclamations, 
gladly  snatched  an  interval  of  silence  and  relaxation. 
The  naturalist  was  unhappy  where  the  works  of  Pro- 
vidence were  not  always  before  him.  The  reasoner 
could  adjust  his  systems' only  where  his  mind  was 
free  from  the  intrusion  of  outward  objects. 

Such  examples  of  solitude,  very  few  of  those  who 
are  now  hastening  from  the  town  have  any  pretensions 
to  plead  in  their  own  justification,  since  they  cannot 
pretend  either  weariness  of  labour,  or  desire  of  know- 
ledge. They  purpose  nothing  more  than  to  quit  one 
scene  of  idleness  for  another,  and  after  having  trifled 
in  public,  to  sleep  in  secrecy.  The  utmost  that  they 
can  hope  to  gain  is  the  change  of  ridiculousness  to 
obscurity,  and  the  privilege  of  having  fewer  witnesses 
to  a  life  of  folly.  He  who  is  not  sufficiently  important 
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to  be  disturbed  in  his  pursuits,  but  spends  all  hid 
hours  according  to  his  own  inclination,  and  has  more 
hours  than  his  mental  faculties  enable  him  to  fill 
either  with  enjoyment  or  desires,  can '  have  nothing' 
to  demand  of  shades  and  valleys.  As  bravery  is  said 
to  be  a  panoply,  insignificancy  is  always  a  shelter. 

There  are  however  pleasures  and  advantages  in  a 
rural  situation,  which  are  not  confined  to  philoso- 
phers and  heroes.  The  freshness  of  the  air,  the  ver- 
dure of  the  woods,  the  paint  of  the  meadows,  and  the 
unexhausted  variety  which  summer  scatters  upon  the 
earth,  may  easily  give  delight  to  an  imlearned  spec- 
tator. It  is  not  necessary  that  he  who  looks  with 
pleasure  on  the  colours  of  a  flower  should  study  the 
principles  of  vegetation,  or  that  the  Ptolemaic  and 
Copemican  system  should  be  compared  before  the 
light  of  the  sun  can  gladden,  or  its  warmth  invigo- 
rate. Novelty  is  itself  a  source  of  gratification ;  and 
Milton  justly  observes,  that  to  him  who  has  been 
long  pent  up  in  cities  no  rural  object  can  be  pre- 
sented, which  will  not  delight  or  refresh  some  of  his 
senses. 

Yet  even  these  easy  pleasures  are  missed  by  the 
greater  part  of  whose  who  waste  their  summer  in  ihe 
country.  Should  any  man  pursue  his  acquaintances 
to  their  retreats,  he  would  find  few  of  them  listening 
to  Philomel,  loitering  in  woods,  or  plucking  daisies ; 
catching  the  healthy  gale  of  the  morning,  or  watching 
the  genUe  coruscations  of  declining  day.  Some  will 
be  discovered  at  a  window  by  the  road  side,  rejoicing 
when  a  new  cloud  of  dust  gathers  towards  them,  as 
at  the  approach  of  a  momentary  supply  of  conversa- 
tion, and  a  short  relief  from  the  tediousness  of  un- 
ideal  vacancy.  Others  are  placed  in  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages, where  they  look  only  upon  houses  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  year,  with  no  change  of  objects  but  what  a 
remove  to  any  new  street  in  London  might  have 
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given  them.  The  same  set  of  acquaintances  still  set- 
tle together,  aud  the  forn;i  of  life  is  not  otherwisie 
diversified  than  by  doing  the  same  things  in  a  ^^ 
ferent  place.  They  pay  and  receive  visits  in  the  usus^l 
form,  tney  frequent  the  walks  in  the  morning,  they 
deal  cards  at  night,  they  attend  to  the  same  tattle, 
and  dance  with  the  same  partners ;  nor  can  they  at 
their  i;^tum  to  their  former  habitation  congratulate 
themselves  on  any  other  advantage,  than  that  they 
have  passed  their  time  like  others  of  the  same  ran^ ; 
and  have  the  same  right  to  talk  of  the  happiness 
and  beauty  of  the  country,  of  happiness  which  they 
never  felt,  and  beauty  which  they  never  regarded. 

To  be  able  to  procure  its  own  entertainments,  and 
to  subsist  upon  its  own  stock,  is  not  the  prerogative 
of  every  mind.  There  are  indeed  understandings  so 
fertile  and  comprehensive,  that  they  can  always  feed, 
reflection  with  new  supplies,  and  suffer  nothing  from 
the  preclusion  of  adventitious  amusemente;  as  some 
cities  hav^.  within  their  own  walls  enclosed  ground 
enough  to  feed  their  inhabitants  in  a  siege.  But  others 
live  only  from  day  to  day,  and  must  be  constamtly 
enabled,  by  foreign  supplies,  to  keep  out  the  encroach- 
ments of  languor  and  stupidity.  Such  could  not 
indeed  be  blamed  for  hovering  within  i;each  of  their 
usual  pleasure,  more  than  any  other  animal  for  not 
quitting  its  native  element,  were  not  their  faculties 
contracted  by  their  own  fault.  But  let  not  those  who 
go  into  the  country,  merely  because  they  dare  not  be 
left  alpne  at  home,  boast  their  love  of  nature,  or  their 
qualifications  for  solit,ude;  nor  pretend  that  they  re- 
ceive instantaneous  infusions  of  wisdom  from  the 
Diyads,  and  are  abl^,  when  'they  leave  smpke  ajid 
noise  behind,  to  act,  or  think,  or  reason,  for  them- 
s^iy^s. 
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N«  136.     SATURDAY,  JULY  6,  1751. 


*0(  x^  Tipoy  fUf  Miv^i  ift  ^^ta-h,  aXXo  U  0i^u. — Horn. 

Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell. — Pope. 

The  regard  whicH  tbey  whose  abilities  are  employed 
in  the  works  of  imagination  claim  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  their  influ- 
ence on  futurity.  Rank  may  be  conferred  by  princes, 
and  wealth  bequeathed  by  misers  or  by  robbers ;  but 
the  honours  of  a  lasting  name,  and  the  veneration  of 
distant  ages,  only  the  sons  of  learning  have  the  power 
of  bestowing.  While,  therefore,  it  continues  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  rational  nature  to  decline  obli- 
vion, authors  never  can  be  wholly  overlooked  in  the 
search  after  happiness,  nor  become  contemptible  but 
by  their  own  fault. 

The  man  who  considers  himself  as  constituted  the 
ultimate  judge  of  disputable  characters,  and  intrusted 
with  the  distribution  of  the  last  terrestrial  rewards  of 
merit,  ought  to  summon  alb  his  fortitude  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  integrity,  and  resolve  to  discharge  an  office 
of  such  dignity  with  the  most  vigilant  caution  and 
scrupulous  j'ustice.  To  deliver  examples  to  posterity, 
and  to  regulate  the  opinion  of  future  times,  is  no 
slight  or  trivial  undertaking ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  com- 
mit more  atrocious  treason  against  the  great  republic 
of  humanity,  than  by  falsifying  its  records  and  mis- 
guiding its  decrees. 

To  scatter  praise  or  blame  without  regard  to  jus- 
tice, is  to  destroy  the  distinction  of  good  and  evil. 
Many  have  no  other  test  of  actions  than  general  ' 
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opinion ;  and  all  are  so  far  influenced  by  a  sense  of 
reputation,  that  they  are  often  restrained  by  fear  of 
reproach,  and  excited  by  hope  of  honour,  when  other 
principles  have  lost  their  power;  nor  can  any  species 
of  prostitution  promote  general  depravity  more  than 
that  which  destroys  the  force  of  praise,  by  shewing 
that  it  may  be  acquired  without  deserving  it,  and 
which,  by  setting  free  the  active  and  ambitious  from 
the  dread  of  infamy,  lets  loose  the  rapacity  of  power, 
and  weakens  the  only  authority  by  which  greatness 
is  controlled. 

Praise,  like  gold  and  diamonds,  owes  its  value  only 
to  its  sceurcity.  It  becomes  cheap  as  it  becomes  vul- 
gar, and  will  no  longer  raise  expectation  or  animate 
enterprise.  It  is  therefore  not  only  necessary,  that 
wickedness,  even  when  it  is  not  safe  to  censure  it,  be 
denied  applause,  but  that  goodness  be  commended 
only  in  proportion  to  its  degree ;  and  that  the  gaur- 
lands,  due  to  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind,  be 
not  suffered  to  fade  upon  the  brow  of  him  who  pan 
boast  only  petty  services  and  easy  virtues. 

Had  these  maxims  been  universally  received,  how 
much  would  have  been  added  to  the  task  of  dedica- 
tion, the  work  on  which  all  the  power  of  modern  wit 
has  been  exhausted.    How  few  of  these  initial  pane- 

fyrics  had  appeared,  if  the  author  had  been  obliged 
rst  to  find  a  man  of  virtue,  then  to  distinguish  the 
distinct  species  and  degree  of  his  desert,  and  at  last 
to  pay  him  only  the  honours  which  he  might  jusdy 
claim.  It  is  much  easier  to  learn  the  name  of  the 
last  man  whom  chance  has  exalted  to  wealth  and 
power,  to  obtain,  by  the  intervention  of  some  of  his 
domestics,  the  privilege  of  addressing  him,  or  in  con- 
fidence of  the  general  acceptance  of  flattery,  to  ven- 
ture on  an  address  without  any  previous  solicita- 
tion; and  after  having  heaped  upon  him  all  the  vir- 
tues to  which  philosophy  has  assigned  a  name,  in- 
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form  him  how  much  more  might  he  truly  ^aid,  did 
not  the  fear  of  giving  pain  to  his  modesty  rq^ss  the 
raptures  of  wonder  and  the  zeal  of  veneration. 

Nothing  has  so  much  degraded  literature  from  its 
natural  rank  as  the  practice  of  indecent  and  pro^^isr 
cuous  dedication ;  for  what  credit  can  he  expect  who 
professes  Tumself  the  hireling  of  vanity,  however  pror 
fliga!!e,  and  without  shame  or  scruple  celebrates  the 
worthless,  dignifies  the  mean,  and  gives  to  the  cor- 
rupt, licentious,  and  oppressive,  the  ofna^ients  which 
ought  only  to  add  grace  to  truth,  and  loveliness  to 
innocence  ?  Every  other  kind  of  adulteratTou,  how- 
ever shameful,  however  mischievous,  (sTless  detest- 
able  than  the  cnme  of  counterfeiting  characters,  and 
fixing  the  stamp  of  literary  sanction  upon  the  dross 
an3  refuse  of  the  world., 

Yet  I  would  not  overwhelm  the  authors  with  the 
whole  load  of  infamy,  of  which  part,  perhaps  the 
greater  part,  ought  to  fall  upon  their  patrons.  If  he 
tiiat  hires  a  bravo,  partakes  the  guilt  of  murder,  why 
should  he  who  bribes  a  flatterer,  hope  to  be'exempted 
from  the  shame  of  falsehood  ?  The  unhappy  dedica- 
tor is  seldom  without  some  motives  which  obstruct, 
though  not  destroy,  the  liberty  of  choice ;  he  Is  op- 
pressed by  misfiries  which  Tie  hopes  to  religye,  or 
inflamed  by  ambition  which  he  expects  to  gratify. 
ButThe  paUon  has  no  incitements  equally  violent ; 
he  can  receive  only  a  short  giratif  cation,  with  which 
nothing  It^ut  stupidity  could  oisjigse  him  to  be 
pleased.  The  real  satisi^tion  which  praise  can 
afford  is  by  repeating  aloud  the  whispers  of  con- 
8<^ce,  and  by^sEewing  us  that  we  have  not  endea- 
voured to  deserve  well  in  vain.  Every  other  enco- 
mium is,  to  anlntelligent  mind,  satire  and  reproach ; 
the  celebration  of  those  virtues  which  we  feel  our- 
selves to  want,  can  only  icgpress  a  quicker  sense  of 
our  ovhi  defeats,  and  shewthat  we  have  not  yet 
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Batisfied  the  expectations  of  the  world,  by  forcing  us 
to  obi^ve  how  mucE^  fiction  must  contribute  to  the 
completion  of  our  character. 

Yet  sometimes  the  paUpn  may  cl%ii]3  indulgjgnce; 
for  it  does  not  always  happen,  that  the  encomiast 
has  been  much  encouraged  to,  his  attempt.     Many  a 
hapless  author,  when  his  book,  and  perhaps  his  de- 
dication, was  ready  for  the  press,  has  waited  long 
before  any  one  would  pay  the  price  of  prostitution, 
or  consent  to  hear  the  praises  destined  to  ensure  his 
name  against  the  casudties  of  time ;  and  many  a 
complaint  has  been  vented  against  the  decljiie  of 
lesummg,  and  neglect  oF  genius,  when  either  parsi- 
monious prudence  has  declined  expense,  or  honest 
indign§];ion  rejected  falsehood.     Buflf  at  last,  after 
long  injgmiry  and  innumerable  disappointments,  he 
find  a  lom  willing  to  hear  of  his  own  ett)q^uence  and 
taste,  a  statesman  desirous  of  knowing  how  a  friendly 
historian  will  repre^nt  his  conduct,  or  a  lady  de- 
lighted to  leave  to  the  world  some  memorial  of  her 
wit  and  beauty,  such  weakness  cannot  be  censured 
as  an  instance  of  enormous  depravity.     The  wisest 
man  may,  by  a  diligent  solicitor,  'Be  surprised  in  the 
hour  of  weakness,  and  persuaded  to  solace  vexation, 
or  invigorate  hope,  with  the  music  of  flattery. 

To  censure  all  dedications  as  adulatory  and  ser- 
vile, would  discover  rather  envVl;han  justice.  Praise 
is  the  trilm|e  of  merit,  and  he  that  has  incont^tably 
distin^ished  himself  by  any  public  performance,  has 
a  right  to  all  the  honours  which  the  public  can  be- 
stow. To  men  thus  raised  above  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, there  is  no  need  that  the  book  or  its  author 
should  have  any  particular  relation:  that  the  patroa 
is  known  to  deserve  respect,  insufficient  to  vindicfite 
him  that  pays  it.~  To  the  same  regard  from'  parti- 
cular  persons,  private  virtue,  and  less  conspicuous 
excellence,  may  be  sometimes  entj^^led.    An  author 
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may  with  great  progriety  insqjjbe  bis  work  to  him  by 
whose  encouragement  it  was  undertaken,  or  by  whose 
liberality  he  has  been  enabled  to  prosecute  it,  and  he 
may  justly  rejoice  in  his  own  fortjtude  that  dares  to 
rescue  merit  ]^m  obscurity. 

Acribas  exemplis  videor  te  claudere :  misce 
Ergo  aiiqoid  nostria  de  moribns. 

Thus  much  I  will  indalge  thee  for  thy  ease. 

And  mingle  something  of  oar  times  to  please. — Drtdsn. 

1  know  not  whether  greater  relaj^tion  may  not  be 
indiilged,  and  whether  hope  as  well  as  gratitude  may 
not  unblam|ibly  produce  a  dedication ;  but  let  the 
writer  w(io  pours  out  his  praises  only  to  prq£itiate 
power,  or  attr£^;t  the  attention  of  greatness,  be  cgji- 
tioQs  lest  his  desire  betray  him  to  exuberant  eulo- 
gies-  We  are  naturally  more  apt  to  please  ourselves 
with  the  future  than  tne  past,  and  while  we  luxuriate 
in  expectation,  may  be  easily  persuaded  to  pul-chase 
what  we  yet  rate  only  by  imagination,  at  a  higher 
price  than  expeofince  will  warrant, 

But  no  private- views,  or  pers^al  regard,  can  dis^ 
charge  any  man  from  his  general  obligations  to  virtue 
and  to  truth.  It  may  happen  in  the  vafioys  combina- 
tions of  life,  that  a  good  man  may  receive  favours 
from  one,  who,  notwithstanding  his  accidental  bene- 
ficence, cannot  be  justly  proposed  to  the  imitation  of 
others;  and  whom,  therefore,  he  must  find  some 
other  way  of  rewarding  than  by  public  celel)rations. 
Self-love  has,  indeed,  many  powers  of  seducemept, 
but  it  surely  ought  not  to  exalPany  individual  to 
equality  with  the  collective  bo^fy  of  mankindj  or  per- 
suade him  that  a  benefit  con^rred  on  him  is  equiva- 
lent to  every  other  virtue.  Yet  many  upon  false  prin-^ 
ciples  of  grat^de  have  ventured  to  extol  wretches, 
whom  all  but  their  dependants  numbered  among  the 
leproaches  of  the  species;  and  whom  they  would 
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likewise  liave  beheld  with  the  same  scorn  had  they 
not  been  hired  to~3ishonest  approbation. 

To  encourage  merit  with  praise  is  the  great  busi- 
ness of  literature ;  but  praise  must  lose  its  inflmence, 
by  unjust  or  negligent  distribution  ;  and  he  that  imr 
pairs  its  value  may  be  charged  with  misapplication 
of  the  power  that  genius  puts  into  his  hanSs,  and 
with  squandering  on  guilt  the  recompense  of  virtue. 
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Dam  yitant  stulti  vitia,  in  contraria  corruot. — Hob. 

Whilst  fools  one  vice  condemnf 

They  run  into  the  opposite  extreme. — Creech. 

That  wonder  is  the  effect  of  ignoxsince,  has  been 
often  observed.  The  awful  stillness  of  attention,  with 
which  the  mind  is  overspread  at  the  first*vie>7  of  an 
unexpected  effect,  ceases  when  we  have  leisure  to 
disentangle  cothplications  and  investigate  causes. 
Wonder  is  a  pause  oi  reason,  a  sudden  cessation  of 
the  mental  pros|:ess,  which  lasts  only  while  the  un- 
derstanding is  fixed  upon  some  single  idea,  and  isat 
an  end  when  it  recovers  force  enough  to  divide  the 
object  into  its  parts,  or  matk  the  intermediate  gr^-. 
dations  from  the  first  agent  to  the  last  consequence. 
It  may  bef  remarked  with  equal  truth,  thaTigno- 
rance  is  often  the  effect  of  wonder.  It  is  common 
for  those  who  have  never  accustomed  themselves  to 
the  labour  of  inquiry,  nor  invigorated  their  confidence 
by  conquests  over  difficulty,  to  sleep  in  the  gloomy 
quiescence  of  astonishment,  without  any  effort  to  ani- 
mate inquiiry  or  dispel  obscurity.  What  they  cannot 
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immediately  conceive,  they  consider  as  too  high  to  be 
reached,  or  too  extensive  to  be  comprehended;  they 
therefore  content  themselves  with  ihe  gaze  of  foUy^ 
forbear  to  attempt  what  they  have  no  hopes  of  per. 
forming ;  and  resign  the  pleasure  of  rational  contem- 
plation to  more  pertinacious  study  or  more  active  fa- 
culties. 

Among  the  productions  of  mechanic  art,  many  are 
of  a  form  so  cufferent  from  that  of  their  first  mate- 
rials, and  many  consi&t  of  parts  so  numerous  and  so 
nicely  adapted  to  each  other,  that  It  is  not  possible 
to  view  them  without  amazement.  But  when  we 
enter  the  shops  of  artificers,  observe  the  various  tools 
by  which  every  operation  is  facilitated,  and  trace  the 
progress  of  a  manufacture  through  the  different 
hands,  that,  in  succession  to  each  ouer,  contribute  to 
its  perfection,  we  soon  discover  that  every  single  man 
has  an  easy  task,  and  that  the  extremes,  however  re- 
mote, of  natural  rudeness  and  artificial  elegance,  are 
joined  by  a  regular  concatenation  of  effects,  of  which 
every  ofie  is  introduced  by  that  which  precedes  it,, 
and  equally  introduces  that  which  is  to  follow. 

The  same  is  the  state  of  intellectual  and  manual 
performances.  Long  calculations  or  complex  dia- 
grams affright  the  timorous  and  inexperienced  from 
a  second  view;  but  if  we  have  skill  sufficient  to  ana- 
lyze them  into  simple  principles,  it- will  be  discovered 
that  our  fear  was  groundless.  Divide  and  conquer,  is 
a  principle  equally  just  in  science  as  in  policy.  Com- 
plication is  a  species  of  confederacy,  which,  while  it 
continues  united,  bids  defiance  to  the  most  active  and 
vigorous  intellect;  but  of  which  every  member  is  se- 
parately weak,  and  which  may,  therefore,  be  quickly 
subdued  if  it  can  once  be  broken. 

The  chief  art  of  learning,  as  Locke  has  observed, 
is  to  attempt  but  little  at  a  time.  The  widest  excur- 
sions of  the  mind  are  made  by  short  flights  frequently 
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repeated;  tbe  most  lofty  fabrics  of  science  are  form- 
ed by  the  continued  accumulation  of  single  proposi- 
tions. 

It  often  happens,  whatever  be  the  cause,  that  impa- 
tience of  labour,  or  dread  of  miscarriage,  seizes  those 
who  are  most  distinguished  for  quickness  of  appre- 
hension; and  that  they  who  might  with  greatest  rea- 
son promise  themselves  victory,  are  least  willing  to 
hazard  the  encounter.  This  diffidence,  where  the 
attention  is  not  laid  asleep  by  laziness,  or  dissipated 
by  pleasures,  can  arise  only  from  confused  and  ge- 
neral  views,  such  as  negligence  snatches  in  haste,  or 
from  the  disappointment  of  the  first  hopes  formed  by 
arrogance  widiout  reflection.  To  expect  that  the  in- 
tricacies of  science  will  be  pierced  by  a  careless  glance, 
or  the  eminences  of  fame  ascended  without  labour, 
is  to  expect  a  peculiar  privilege,  a  power  denied  to 
the  rest  of  mankind ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  maze  is 
inscrutable  to  diligence,  or  the  heights  inaccessi- 
ble to  perseverance,  is  to  submit  tamely  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  fancy,  and  enchain  the  mind  in  voluntary 
shackles. 

It  is  the  proper  ambition  of  the  heroes  in  literature 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  k]:K>wledge  by  discover- 
ing and  conquering  new  regions  of  the  intellectual 
world.  To  the  success  of  such  undertakings,  per- 
haps some  degree  of  fortuitous  happiness  is  neces- 
sary, which  no  man  can  promise  or  procure  to  him- 
self; and  therefore  doubt  and  irresolution  may  be 
forgiven  in  him  that  ventures  into  the  unexplored 
abysses  of  truth,  and  attempts  to  find  his  way  through 
the  fluctuations  of  uncertainty  and  the  conflicts  of 
contradiction.  But  when  nothing  more  is  requii^d, 
than  to  pursue  a  path  already  beaten,  and  to  trample 
obstacles  which  others  have  demolished,  why  should 
any  man  so  much  distrust  his  own  intellect  as  to 
: ;^^  himself  unequal  to  the  attempt? 
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It  were  to  be  wished  that  they  who  devote  their 
lives  to  Btud^  would  at  once  believe  nothing  too  great 
for  their  attainment,  and  consider  nothing  as  too  uttle 
for  their  regard ;  that  they  would  extend  their  notice 
alike  to  science  and  to  life,  and  unite  some  know- 
ledge of  the  present  world  to  their  acquaintance  with 
past  ages  and  remote  events. 

Nothing  has  so  much  exposed  men  of  learning  to 
contempt  and  ridicule,  as  their  ignorance  of  things 
which  are  known  to  all  but  themselves.  Those  who 
have  been  taught  to  consider  the  institutions  of  the 
schools  as  giving  the  last  perfection  to  human  abili- 
ties, are  surprised  to  see  men  wrinkled  with  study, 
yet  wanting  to  be  instructed  in  the  n^ute  circum- 
stances of  propriety,  or  the  necessary  forms  of  daily 
transaction;  and  quickly  shake  off  their  reverence 
for  modes  of  education,  which  they  find  to  produce 
no  ability  above  the  rest  of  mankind. 

^  Books,'  says  Bacon,  *  can  never  teach  the  use 
of  bool^.'  The  student  must  learn  by  commerce 
with  mankind  to  reduce  hin  speculations  to  practice, 
and  accommodate  his  knowledge  to  the  purposes 
of  life. 

It  is  too  common  for  thpse  who  have  been  bred  to 
scholastic  professions,  and  passed  much  of  their  time 
in  academies  where  nothing  but  learning  confers  ho- 
nours, to  disregard  every  other  qualification,  and  to 
imagine  that  they  shall  find  mankind  ready  to  pay  ho- 
mage to  their  knowledge,  and  to  crowd  about  them 
for  instruction.  They  tiierefore  step  out  from  l^eir 
cells  into  l^e  open  world,  with  all  the  confidence  of 
authority  and  dignity  of  importance ;  they  look  round 
about  them,  at  once  with  ignprance  and  scorn,  on  a 
race  of  beings  to  whom  they  are  equally  unknown  and 
equally  contemptible,  but  whose  manners  they  qi^nst 
imitate,  and  with  whos^e  opinions  they  must  complyr 
if  they  desire  to  pass  their  time  happily  among  them. 
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To  lessen  that  disdain  with  which  scholars  are 
inclined  to  look  on  the  common  business  of  the 
world,  and  the  unwillingness  with  which  they  con- 
descend to  learn  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
system  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider that  though  admiration  is  excited  by  abstruse 
researches  and  remote  discoveries,  yet  pleasure  is  not 
given^  nor  affection  conciliated,  but  by  softer  accom- 
plishments, and  qualities  more  easily  communicable 
to  those  about  us.  He  that  can  only  converse  upon 
questions,  about  which  only  a  small  part  of  mankind 
has  knowledge  sufficient  to  make  them  curious,  must 
lose  his  days  in  unsocial  silence,  and  live  in  the  crowd 
of  life  without  a  companion.  He  that  can  only  be 
useful  on  great  occasions,  may  die  without  exerting 
his  abilities,  and  stand  a  helpless  spectator  of  a  thou- 
sand vexations  which  fret  away  happiness,  and  which 
nothing  is  required  to  remove  but  a  little  dexterity 
of  conduct  and  readiness  of  expedients. 

No  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is  able 
to  set  him  above  the  want  of  hourly  assistance,  or  to 
extinguish  the  desire  of  fond  endearments  and  ten- 
der officiousness ;  and,  therefore,  no  one  should  think 
it  unnecessary  to  learn  those  arts  by  which  friendship 
may  be  gained.  Kindness  is  preserved  by  a  con- 
stant reciprocation  of  benefits  or  interchange  of  plea- 
sures ;  but  such  benefits  only  can  be  bestowed,  as 
others  are  capable  to  receive,  and  such  pleasures 
only  imparted,  as  others  are  qualified  to  enjoy. 

By  this  descent  from  the  pinnacles  of  art  no  ho- 
nour will  be  lost;  for  the  condescensions  of  learning 
are  always  overpaid  by  gratitude.  An  elevated  ge- 
nius employed  in  little  things,  appears,  to  use  the 
simile  of  Longinus,  like  the  sun  in  his  evening  decli- 
nation, he  remits  his  splendour  but  retains  his  magni- 
tude, and  pleases  more  though  he  dazzles  less. 
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•O  tantnm  Hbeat  mecum  tibi  sordida  rura 


Atque  hamiles  babitare  casas^et  figere  cervos. — Vihg. 

With  rae  retire,  and  leave  the  pomp  of  courts 
For  hambJe  cottages  and  ryral  sports. 

*  To  THE  Rambler. 

•  SIR, 

*  Though  the  contempt  with  which  you  have-  treated 
the  annual  migrations  of  the  gay  and  busy  part  of 
mankind,  is  justified  by  daily  observation,  since  most 
of  those  who  leave  the  town,  neither  vary  their  en- 
tertainments nor  enlarge  their  notions ;  yet  I  suppose 
you  do  not  intend  to  represent  the  practice  itself  as 
ridiculous,  or  to  declare  that  he  whose  condition 
puts  the  distribution  of  his  time  into  his  own  power 
may  not  properly  divide  it  between  the  town  and 
country. 

'  That  the  country,  and  only  the  country,  displays 
the  inexhaustible  varieties  of  nature,  and  supplies 
the  philosophical  mind  with  matter  for  admiration 
and  inquiry,  never  was  denied ;  but  my  curiosity  is 
very  little  attracted  by  the  colour  of  a  flower,  the 
anatomy  of  an  insect,  or  the  sti-ucture  of  a  nest ;  I 
am  gener^ly  employed  upon  human  manners,  and 
therefore  fill  up  the  months  of  rural  leisure  with  re- 
marks on  those  who  live  within  the  circle  of  my  no- 
tice. If  writers  would  more  frequently  visit  those 
regions  of  negligence  and  liberty,  they  might  diver- 
sify their  representations,  and  multiply  their  images 
for  in  the  country  are  original  characters  chiefly  to 
be  found.  In  cities,  and  yet  more  in  courts,  the  mi- 
nute discriminations  which  distinguish  one  from  an- 
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Other  are  for  the  most  part  effaced,  the  peculiarities 
of  temper  and  opinion  are  gradually  worn  away  by 
promiscuous  converse ;  as  angular  bodies  and  unr 
even  surfaces  lose  their  points  and  asperities  by  fre- 
quent attrition  against  one  another,  and  approach  by 
degrees  to  uniform  rotundity.  The  prevalence  of 
fashion,  the  influence  of  example,  the  desire  of  ap- 
plause, and  the  dread  of  censure,  obstruct  the  na- 
tural tendencies  of  the  mind,  and  check  the  fancy 
in  its  first  efforts  to  break  forth  into  experiments  of 
caprice. 

^  Few  inclinations  are  so  strong  as  to  grow  up  into' 
habits,  when  they  must  struggle  with  the  constant 
opposition  of  settled  forms  and  established  customs* 
But  in  the  country  every  man  is  a  separate  and,  in- 
depende^being :  solitude  flatters  irregularity  with 
hopes  of  secrecy:  and  wealth,  removed  from  the 
mortification  of  comparison  and  the  awe  of  equality^ 
swells  into  contemptuous  confidence,  and  sets  blame 
and  laughter  at  defiance ;  the  impulses  of  nature  act 
unrestrained,  and  jbhe  disposition  dares  to  shew  it- 
self in  its  tru^  form,  without  any  disguise  of  hypo- 
crisy or  decorations  of  elegance.  Every  one  indulges 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  own  choice,  and  talks  and 
lives  with  no  other  view  than  to  please  himself,  with- 
out inquiring  how  far  he  deviates  firom  the  general 
practice,  or  considering  others  as  entitled  to  any  ac- 
count of  his  sentiments  or  actions.  If  he  builds  or 
demolishes,  opens  or  encloses,  deluges  or  drains,  it 
is  not  his  care  what  may  be  the  opinion  of  those  who 
are  skilled  in  perspective  or  architecture;  it  is  suf- 
ficient that  he  has  no  landlord  to  control  him,  and 
that  none  has  any  right  to  examine  in  what  projects 
the  lord  of  the  man^  spends  his  own  money  on  his  • 
own  grounds. 

*  For  this  reason^  it  is  not  very  common  to  want 
subjects  for  rural  conveisation.     Almost  every  ma» 
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is  daily  doing  something  which  produces  merriment, 
wonder,  or  resentment,  among  his  neighbours.  This 
utter  exemption  from  restraint  leaves  every  anoma- 
lous quality  to  operate  in  its  full  extent,  and  suffers 
the  natural  character  to  diffuse  itself  to  every  part 
of  life.  The  pride  which,  under  the  check  of  public 
observation,  would  have  been  only  vented  among 
servants  and  domestics,  becomes  in  a  country  ba- 
ronet the  torment  of  a  province ;  and  instead  of  ter- 
minating in  the  destruction  of  China  ware  and 
glasses,  ruins  tenants,  dispossesses  cottagers,  and 
harasses  villages  with  actions  of  trespass  and  bills 
of  indictment. 

*  It  frequently  happens  that  even  without  violent 
passions  or  enormous  corruption,  the  freedom  and 
laxity  of  a  rustic  Hfe  produces  remarkable  particula- 
rities of  conduct  or  manner.  In  the  province  whejre 
I  now  reside,  we  Tiave  one  lady  eminent  for  wear- 
ing a  gown  always  of  the  same  cut  and  colour ;  an- 
o^er  for  shaking  hands  with  those  that  visit  her ; 
and  a  third  for  unshaken  resolution  never  to  let  tea 
or  coffee  enter  her  house. 

*  But  of  all  the  female  characters  which  this  place 
affords,  I  have  found  none  so  worthy  of  attention  as 
that  of  Mrs.  Busy,  a  widow,  who  lost  her  husband 
in  her  thirtieth  year,  and  has  since  passed  her  time 
at  the  m^mor-house,  in  the  government  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  the  management  of  the  estate. 

^  Mrs.  Busy  was  married  at  eighteen,  from  a  board- 
ing-school wnere  she  had  passed  her  time  like  other 
young  ladies  in  needle-wprk,  with  a  few  intervals  of 
dancing  and  reading.  When  she  became  a  bride, 
she  spent  one  winter  with  her  husband  in  town, 
where  having  no  idea  of  any  conversation  beyond  the 
formalities  of  a  visit,  she  found  nothing  to  engage 
hej  passions ;  and  when  she  had  been  one  night  at 
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court,  and  two  at  an  opera,  and  seen  the  Monument, 
the  Tombs,  and  the  Tower,  she  concluded  that  Lon- 
don had  nothing  more  tc  shew,  and  wondered  that 
when  women  had  once  seen  the  world  they  could 
not  be  content  to  stay  at  home.  She  therefore  went 
willingly. to  the  ancient  seat,  and  for  some  years  stu- 
died housewifery  imder  Mr.  Busy's  mother,  with  so 
much  assiduity,  that  the  old  lady,  when  she  died, 
bequeathed  her  a  caudle-cup,  a  soup  dish,  two  beak- 
ers, and  ^  chest  of  table-linen  spun  by  herself. 

*  Mr.  Busy  finding  the  economical  qualities  of  his 
lady,  resigned  his  aSairs  wholly  into  her  hands,  and 
devoted  his  life  to  his  pointers  and  his  hounds.  He 
never  visited  hi9  estates,  but  to  destroy  the  par- 
tridges or  foxes;  and  oflen  committed  such  de- 
vastations in  the  rage  of  pleasure,  that  some  of  his 
tenants  refused  to  hold  their  lands  at  the  usi^al  reQt. 
Their  landlady  persuaded  them  to  be  satisfied,  and 
entreated  her  husband  to  dismiss  his  dogs,  with 
many  exact  calculations  of  the  ale  drank  by  hi^ 
companions,  and  corn  consumed  by  the  horses,  and 
remonstrances  against  the  insolence  of  the  huntsman 
and  the  frauds  of  the  groom.  The  huntsman  was 
too  necessary  to  his  happiness  to  be  discarded ;  and 
he  had  still  continued  to  ravage  his  own  estate,  had 
he  not  caught  a  cold  and  a  fever  by  shooting  mal- 
lards in  the  fens.  His  fever  was  followed  by  a  con*' 
sumption,  which  in  a  few  months  brought  him  to  the 
grave. 

'  Mrs.  Busy  was  too  much  an  econpmist  to  feel 
either  joy  or  sorrow  at  his  death.  She  received  the 
compliments  and  consolations  of  her  neighbours  in 
a  dark  room,  out  of  which  she  stole  privately  every 
night  and  morning  to  seethe  cqws milked;  and  after 
a  ^w  days  declared  that  she  thought  a  widow  might 
employ  herscilf  better  than  in  nursing  grief ;  and 
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that,  for  her  part,  she  was  resolved  that  the  fortunes 
of  her  chiloreu  should  not  be  impaired  by  her 
neglect. 

*'  She  therefore  immediately  applied  herself  to  the 
reformation  of  abuses.  She  gave  away  the  dogs, 
discharged  the  servants  of  the  kennel  and  stable, 
and  sent  the  horses  to  the  next  fair,  but  rated  at  so 
high  a  price,  that  they  returned  unsold.  She  was 
resolved  to  have  nothing  idle  about  her,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  employed  in  common  drudgery.  They  ^ 
lost  their  sleeloiess  and  grace,  and  were  soon  pur- 
chased at  half  the  value. 

'  She  soon  disencumbered  herself  from  her  weeds, 
and  put  on  a  riding-hood,  a  coarse  apron,  and  short 
petticoats,  and  has  turned  a  large  manor  into  a 
farm^  of  which  she  takes  the  management  wholly 
upon  herself.  She  rises  before  the  sun  to  order  the 
horses  to  their  geers,  and  sees  them  well  rubbed 
down  at  their  return  from  work ;  she  attends  the 
dairy  morning  and  evening,  and  watches  when  a 
calf  falls  that  it  may  be  carefully  nursed ;  she  walks 
out  among  the  sheep  at  noon,  counts  the  lambs,  and 
observes  the  fences,  and,  where  she  finds  a  gap, 
stops  it  with  a  bush  till  it  can  be  better  mended.  In  / 
harvest  she  rides  afield  in  the  waggon,  and  is  very  . 
liberal  of  her  ale  from  a  wooden  bottle.  At  her  lei- 
sure  hours  she  looks  goose  eggs,  airs  the  wool-room, 
and  turns  the  cheese.  ^ 

*  When  respect  or  curiosity  brings  visitants  to 
her  house,  she  entertains  them  with  progniostics  of 
a  scarcity  of  wheat,  or  a  rot  among  the  sheep  ;  and 
always  thinks  herself  privileged  to  dismiss  them, 
when  shei's  to  s6e  the  hogs  fed.  Or  to  count  her  poul- 
try oh  the  roost. 

.  *  The  only  thmgs  neglected  about  her  are  her 
children,  whom  she  has  taught  nothing  but  the  low- 
est household  duties.    In  my  last  visit  I  met  Miss 
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• 

Busy  carrying  grains  to  a  sick  cow,  and  was  enter- 
tained  with  the  accomplishments  of  her  eldest  son,, 
a  youth  of  such  early  maturity,  that  though  he  is 
only  sixteen,  she  can  trust  him  to  sell  corn  in  the 
market  Her  younger  daughter,  who  is  eminent  for 
her  beauty,  though  somewhat  tanned  in  making  hay, 
was  busy  in  pouring  out  ale  to  the  ploughmen,  that 
erery  one  might  have  an  eqQ^l  share. 

*  I  could  not  but  look  with  pity  on  this  young  fa- 
mily, doomed  by  the  absurd  prudence  of  their  mo- 
ther to  ignorance  and  meanness ;  but  when  I  re- 
commended a  more  elegant  education,  wasansweredy 
that  she  never  saw  bookish  or  finical  people  grow 
rich,  and  that  she  was  good  for  nothing  herself  till 
she  had  forgotten  the  nicety  of  the  boarding-school. 

I  am,  yours,  &c.        Bucolus/ 


N«  139.     TUESDAY,  JULY  16,  1751 


Sit  qnodvis  simplex  duntaxat  et  unam. — Hob. 

Let  ev'ry  piece  be  simple  and  be  one. 

It  is  required  by  Aristotle  to  the  perfection  of  a  tra- 
gedy, and  is  equally  necessary  to  eveiy  other  spe- 
cies of  regular  composition,  that  it  should  have  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  *  The  beginning/ 
says  he,  *  is  that  which  has  nothing  necessarily  pre- 
vious, but  to  which  that  which  follows  is  naturally 
consequent ;  the  end,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  which 
by  necessity,  or  at  least  according  to  the  common 
course  of  things,  succeeds  something  else,  but  which 
implies  nothing  consequent  to  itself;  the  middle  is 
connected  on  one  side  to  something  that  naturally 
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goes  before,  and  on  the  other  to  somediing  that  na- 
turally follows  it/ 

Such  is  the  rule  laid  down  by  this  great  critic,  for 
the  disposition  of  the  different  parts  of  a  well-con- 
stituted fable.  It  must  begin,  where  it  may  be  made 
intelligible  without  introduction  ;  and  end,  where 
the  mind  is  left  in  repose,  without  expectation  of  any 
farther  event.  The  intermediate  passages  must  join 
the  last  effect  to  the  first  cause,  by  a  regular  and  un- 
broken concatenation  ;  nothing  must  be  therefore  in- 
serted which  does  not  apparently  arise  from  some- 
thing foregoing,  and  properly  make  way  for  some- 
thing that  succeeds  it. 

This  precept  is  to  be  understood  in  its  rigour  only 
with  respect  to  great  and  essential  events,  and  can- 
not be  extended  in  the  same  force  to  minuter  cir- 
cumstances and  arbitrary  decorations,  which  yet  are 
more  happy  as  they  contribute  more  to  the  main  de- 
sign ;  for  it  is  always  a  proof  of  extensive  thought 
andaccuratecircumspection,  to  promote  various  pur- 
poses by  the  same  act;  and  the  idea  of  an  ornament 
admits  use,  though  it  seems  to  exclude  necessity. 

Whoever  purposes,  as  it  is  expressed  by  Milton, 
'  to  build  the  lofty  rhyme/  must  acquaint  himself 
with  the  law  of  poetical  architecture,  and  take  care 
that  his  edifice  be  solid  as  well  as  beautiful ;  that 
nothing  stand  single  or  independent,  so  as  that  it 
may  be  taken  away  without  mjuring  the  rest;  but 
that  from  the  foundation  to  the  pinnacles  one  part 
rest  firm  upon  another. 

This  regular  and  consequential  distribution  is 
among  common  authors  frequently  neglected  ;  but 
the  failures  of  those,  whose  example  can  have  no  in- 
fluence, may  be  safely  overlooked,  nor  is  it  of  much 
use  to  recall  obscure  and  unregsgrded  names  to  me- 
mory for  the  sake  of  sporting  with  their  infamy. 
But  if  there  is  any  writer  whose  genius  can  embellish 
xxU  R 
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imprt^pfAety,  and  whose  authority  can  m^ke  erfdt 
venerable,  nis  works  are  the  proper  objects  of  critic 
cal  inquisitioB.  To  expunge  faults  where  there  are 
BO  excj^llencesy  is  a  task  equally  useless  with  that  of 
the  clwmist,  who  employs  the  arts  of  separation* 
and  rennement  upon  ore  in  which  no  precious  metal 
is  contained  to  reward  his  operations. 

The  tragedy  of  Samson  Agonistes  h^s  been  ce- 
lebrated as  the  second  work  of  the  great  author  of 
Paradise  Lost,  and  oppoised  with  all  the  confidence 
of  triumph  to  the  dramatic  peiformances  of  other 
nations.  It  contains  indeed  just  sentiments,  maxims 
of  wisdom,  and  oracles  of  piety,  and  many  passsq^es 
written  with  the  ancient  spirit  of  choral  poetry,  in 
which  there  is  a  just  and  pleasing  mixture' of  SenecaV 
moral  declamation,  with  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  thc^ 
Greek  writers.  It  is  therefore  worthy  of  examiiia^ 
tion,  whether  a  performance  thus  illuminated  with 
genius,  and  enriched  with  learning,  is  composed  ac- 
cording to  the  indispensable  laws  of  Aristotelian 
criticism :  and,  omitting  at  present  all  other  consi- 
derations, whether  it  exhibits  a  beginning,  a  middle^ 
and  an  end. 

The  beginning  is  undoubtedly  beautiful  and  pro- 
per^ opening  wiSi  a  graceful  abruptness,  and  pro- 
ceeding naturally  to  a  mournful  recital  of  facts  tie-' 
cessary  to  be  known : 

Sanuon,    A  Uttle  onward  lend  thy  guidiBg  iHuid 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  farther  on ; 
For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  sun  and  shade ; 
There  I  am  wont  to  sit  when  any  chance 
Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  serriie  toil, 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  ebe  enjoined  me. 
-^  Wherefora  was  n^  birth  fiidm  Heav'n  foretold 

Twice  by  an  angel  ? 

— ^Why  was  my  breeding  ordered  and  prescribed. 
As  of  a  person  separate  to  God, 
Design'd  for  giett  exploits ;  if  1  mmt  die 
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Betraj'd,  captiv'd,  and  both  my  ejres  pat  out? 
— ^Whom  have  I  to  complain  of  bot  myself  ? 
Who  tbi^hi^  gilt  of  strength,  committed  to  roe, 
In  what  part  lodg'd,  how  easily  bereft  me. 
Under  the  seat  of  silence  coald  not  keep. 
Bat  weakly  to  a  woman  mast  reveal  it. 

.  His  soliloquy  is  interrupted  by  a  chorus  or  com- 
pany of  men  of  his  own  tribe,  who  condole  his  mi- 
series, extenuate  his  fault,  and  conclude  with  a  so- 
lemn vindication  of  divine  justice.  So  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  act  there  is  no  design  laid,  no 
discovery  made,  nor  any  disposition  formed  towards 
the  subsequent  event. 

In  the  second  act,  Manoah,  the  father  of  Samson, 
comes  to  seek  his  son,  and,  being  shewn  him  by  the 
thorus,  breaks  out  into  lamentations  of  his  misery, 
and  comparisons  of  his  present  with  his  former  state, 
representing  to  him  the  ignominy  which  his  religion 
suffers  by  the  festival  this  day  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Dagon,  to  whom  the  idolaters  ascribed  his  over- 
throw: 

^Thou  bear'st  * 

Enongh,  and  more,  the  burden  of  that  fault; 
Bitteny  hast  thou  paid  and  still  art  paying 
Huit  rigid  score.    A  worse  thing  yel  remains. 
This  day  the  Philistines  a  popular  feast 
Here  celebrate  in  Gaza  j  and  proclaim 
Great  pomp  and  sacrifice,  and  praises  loud 
To  Dagon  as  their  God,  who  hath  deliverM 
Thee,  Samson^  bound  and  blind  into  thdr  hands. 
Them  out  of  thine,  who  slew'st  them  many  a  slain. 

Samson,  touched  with  this  reproach,  makes  a  re- 
ply equally  penitential  and  pious^  which  his  father 
considers  as  the  effusion  of  prophetic  confidence : 

Sanuon,    -^    <      God,  be  sure, 
WiU  not  connive  or  linger  thus  provok'd. 
Bat  will  arise,  and  his  great  name  assert : 
Dagpn  mast  stoop,  and  shall  eie  long  rooeiTe 
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flach  a  discomfit,  as  shall  qoite  despoil  bim 
Of  all  these  boasted  trophies  wou  on  me. 
Mana(^,  With  cause  this  hope  relieves  thee,  and  these 
words 
I  as  a  prophecy  receive;  for  God, 
Nothing  more  certain,  will  not  long  defer 
To  vindicate  the  glory  of  his  name. 

This  part  of  the  dialogue,  as  it  might  tend  to  ani- 
mate or  exasperate  Samson,  cannot,  I  think,  be  cen- 
sured as  wholly  superfluous;  but  the  succeeding 
dispute,  in  which  Samson  contends  to  die,  and  which 
his  father  breaks  off,  that  he  may  go  to  solicit  his 
release^  is  only  valuable  for  its  own  beauties,  and 
has  no  tendency  to  introduce  any  thing  that  follows  it. 

The  next  event  of  the  drama  is  the  arrival  of  Da« 
lilah,  with  all  her  graces,  artifices,  and  allurements. 
This  produces  a  dialogue,  in  a  very  high  degree  ele- 
gant and  instructive,  from  which  she  retires,  after 
she  has  exhausted  her  persuasions,  and  is  no  more 
seen  nor  heard  of ;  nor  has  her  visit  any  effect  but 
that  of  raising  the  character  of  Samson. 

In  the  fourth  act  enters  Harapha,  the  giant  of 
Gath,  whose  name  had  never  been  mentioned  be- 
fore, and  who  has  now  no  other  motive  of  coming, 
than  to  see  the  man  whose  strength  and  actions  are 
so  loudly  celebrated : 

Harapha,  Much  I  have  heard 

Of  thy  prodigioos  might,  and  feats  performed 
Incredible  to  me  ;  in  this  displeaa'd. 
That  I  was  never  present  in  the  place 
Of  those  encounters,  where  we  might  have  tried 
Each  other's  force  in  camp  or  listed  fields : 
And  now  am  come  to  see  of  whom  such  noise 
Hath  walked  abont,  and  each  limb  to  survey, 
If  thy  appearance  answer  loud  report. 

Samson  challenges  him  to  the  combat ;  and,  after 
an  interchange  of  reproaches,  elevated  by  repeated 
defiance  on  one  side/and  imbittered  by  contemptuous 
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insults  on  the  other,  Harapha  retires ;  we  then  hear 
it  determmed,  by  Samson  and  the  chorus,  that  no 
consequence  good  or  bad  will  proceed  from  their  in- 
terview: 

Chorus,    He  will  directly  to  the  lords,  I  fear, 
And  with  raalicioas  counael  stir  them  op 
Some  way  or  other  farther  to  afflict  thee. 

Sams.    He  Qiuit  allege  some  caase,  and  offered  figbt 
Will  not  dare  mentiQa,  lest  a  question  rise, 
Whedier  he  darst  accept  the  o£fer  or  not ; 
And  that  he  durst  not,' plain  enoogh  appeared. 

At  last,  in  the  fifth  act,  appears  a  messenger  from 
the  lords  assembled  at  the  festival  of  Dagon,  with  a 
summons,  by  which  Samson  is  required  to  come  and 
entertain  them  with  some  proof  of  nis  strength.  Sam- 
son, after  a  short  expostulation,  dismisses  him  with 
h  fym  and  resolute  refusal ;  but  during  the  absence 
of  the  me9senger,  having  a  while  defended  the  pro- 
priety of  his  conduct,  he  at  last  declares  himself 
moved  by  a  secret  impulse  to  comply,  and  utters 
some  dark  presages  of  a  great  event  to  be  brought 
to  pass  by  his  agency,  imder  the  direction  of  Pro- 
vidence : 

Sams,    Be  of  gdod  courage ;  I  begin  to  feel 
Some  rousing  motions  in  me,  which  dispose 
To  something  extrfiordinary  my  thoughts. 
I  with  this  messenger  wiU  go  along, 
Nothing  to  do,  be  sore  that  may  dishonour 
Our  law,  or  stain  my  vow  of  Nazarite. 
If  there  be  ought  of  presage  in  the  mind, 
This  day  will  be  remarkable  in  my  Ufa 
By  some  great  act,  or  of  my  days  the  last. 

Wlule  Samson  is  conducted  off  by  the  messenger, 
his  father  returns  with  hopes  of  success  in  his  solici- 
tation, upon  which  he  confers  with  the  chorus  till 
their  dialogue  is  interrupted,  first  by  a  shout  of  tri- 
umph, and  afterward  by  screams  of  horror  and  agony* 
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As  they  stand  deliberating  where  they  shall  be  secure, 
a  man  who  had  been  present  at  the  show  enters,  and 
relates  how  Samson,  having  prevailed  on  his  guide 
to  su£fer  him  to  lean  against  the  main  pillars  of  the 
theatrical  edifice,  tore  down  the  roof  upon  the  spec- 
tators and  himself: 


'Those  two  massy  pillars* 


With  horrible  confusion,  to  and  fro. 
He  togg*dy  he  shook,  till  down  they  came»  and  drew 
The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  bursts  of  Uinnder, 
Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath 

Samson  with  these  immixt,  inevitably 

FulPd  down  the  same  destruction  on  himself. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  just  and  regular  catastro- 
phe, and  the  poem,  therefore,  has  a  beginning  and 
an  end  which  Aristotle  himself  could  not  have  dis- 
approved ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  to  want  a  middle, 
since  nothing  passes  between  the  first  act  and  the 
last,  that  either  hastens  or  delays  the  death  of  Sam- 
son. The  whole  drama,  if  its  superfluities  were  cut 
off,  would  scarcely  fill  a  single  act ;  yet  this  is  the 
tragedy  which  ignorance  has  admired,  and  bigotry 
applauded. 
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Quis  tarn  Locili  fantor  inepte  est, 
Ut  non  hoc  fateatur. — Hon. 

What  doting  bigot,  to  his  faults  so  blind. 

As  not  to  grant  me  this,  can  Milton  find  ?  ^ 

It  is  common,  says  Bacon,  to  desire  the  end  without 
enduring  the  means.  Every  member  of  society  feels 
and  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  detecting  crimes. 
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yet  scarce  any  degree  of  virtue  or  reputation  is  able 
to  secure  an  informer  from  public  hatred.  The  learned 
world  has  always  admitted  the  usefulness  of  critical 
disquisitions,  yet  he  that  attempts  to  shew,  however 
modestly,  the  failures  of  a  celebrated  writer,  shall 
surely  irritate  his  admirers,  and  incur  the  imputation 
of  envy,  captiousness,  and  malignity. 

With  this  danger  full  in  my  view,  I  shall  proceed 
to  examine  the  sentiments  of  Milton's  tragedy,  which, 
though  much  less  liable  to  censure  than  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  plan,  are,  like  those  of  other  writers, 
sometimes  exposed  to  just  exception  for  want  of  care, 
or  want  of  discernment. 

Sentiments  are  proper  and  improper  as  they  con- 
sist more  or  less  wim  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  with  the 
rules  of  the  composition  in  which  they  are  found,  or 
with  the  settled  and  unalterable  nature  of  things. 

It  is  common  among  the  tragic  poets  to  introduce 
their  persons  alluding  to  events  or  opinions,  of  which 
they  could  not  possibly  have  any  knowledge.  The 
barbarians  of  remote  or  newly  discovered  regions 
often  display  their  skill  in  European  learning.  The 
god  of  love  is  mentioned  in  Tamerlane  with  all  the 
familiarity  of  a  Roman  epigrammatist;  and  a  late 
writer  has  put  Harvey's  doctrine  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  into  the  mouth  of  a  Turkish  statesman, 
who  lived  near  two  centuries  before  it  was  known 
even  to  philosophers  or  anatomists. 

Milton's  learning,  which  acquainted  him  with  the 
manners  of  the  ancient  eastern  nations,  and  his  in- 
vention, which  required  no  assistance  from  the  com- 
mon cant  of  poetry,  have  preserved  him  from  fre- 
quent outrages  of  local  or  chronological  propriety. 
Yet  he  has  mentioned  Chalybean  Steel,  of  which  it  is  ' 
not  very  likely  that  his  chorus  should  have  heard, 
and  has  made  Alp  the  general  name  of  a  moun- 
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tain,  in  a  region  where  the  Alps  could  scarcely  be 
knovn: 

No  medicinal  liquor  can  assuage. 

Nor  breatii  of  cooling  air  from  snowy  Alp. 

He  has  taaght  Samson  the  tales  of  Circe  and  the 
Syrens,  at  which  he  apparently  hints  in  bis  colloquy 
with  Didilah : 

I  know  thy  trains, 
Tho'  dearly  to  my  cost,  thy  gms  and  toils ; 
Thy  fair  enchanted  eup,  and  toarhling  eharma 
No  more  on  me  hare  pow'r. 

But  the  grossest  error  of  this  kind  is  the  solemn 
introduction  of  the  PhcBnix  in  ^e  last  scene ;  which 
is  faulty,  not  only  as  it  is  incongruous  to  the  per- 
sonage to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  but  as  it  is  so  evidently 
contrary  to  reason  and  nature^  that  it  ought  never 
to  be  mentioned  but  as  a  fable  in  any  serious  poem : 

Virtue  giv*n  for  lost, 
Peprest,  aud  overthrown,  as  seemM  . 
Like  that  self-begotten  bird 
In  the  Arabian  woods  embost 
That  no  second  knows,  nor  third. 
And  lay  ere  while  a  holocaust; 
From  o^t  her  ashv  womb  now  teemed 
Revives,  reflourisnes,  then  vigorous  most 
When  most  unactive  deem'd 
And  though  her  body  die,  her  fame  survives, 
A  secular  bird,  ages  of  lives* 

Another  species  of  impropriety,  is  the  unsuitable- 
ness  of  thoughts  to  the  general  character  of  the  poem. 
The  seriousness  and  solemnity  of  tragedy  necessarily 
rejects  all  pointed  or  epigrammatical  expressions,  all 
remote  conceits,  and  opposition  of  ideas.  Samson's 
complaint  is  therefore  too  elaborate  to  be  natural : 

As  in  the  land  of  darkness,  yet  in  light. 
To  live  a  life  faalf  dead,  a  Uving  death. 
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And  baf^'d ;  but  O  yet  more  miserable! 

Myself  my  sepalchre,  a  moving  grave ! 

Biiry'd,  yet  not  exempt. 

By  privilege  of  death  and  barial, 

From  woRt  of  other  evils,  pains  and  wrongs. 

All  allusions  to  low  and  trivial  objects,  with  which 
contempt  is  usually  associated,  are  doubtless  unsuit- 
able to  a  species  of  composition  which  ought  to  be 
always  awful,  though  not  always  magnificent.  The 
remark  therefore,  of  the  chorus  on  good  and  bad 
news,  seems  to  want  elevation : 

Manoah.   A  fittle  stay  will  bring  some  notice  hither. 
Chor,    Of  good  or  bad  so  great,  or  bad  the  sooner  ; 
For  evil  news  rides  post,  while  good  news  baits* 

But  of  all  meanness,  that  has  least  to  plead  which 
is  produced  by  mere  verbal  conceits,  which  depend- 
ing only  upon  sounds,  lose  their  existence  by  the 
change  of  a  syllable.  Of  this  kind  is  the  following 
dialogue : 

Chor,    Bnt  had  we  best  retire  ?    I  see  a  storm, 

Sams,    Fair  days  have  oft  contracted  wind  and  rain. 

Chor,    Bat  this  another  kind  of  tempest  brings. 

Sams.    Be  leas'  abstruse,  my  riddling  days  are  past. 

Chor,    Look  now  for  no  enchanting  voice,  nor  fear 
The  bait  of  honied  words :  a  rougher  tongue 
Draws  hitherward,  I  know  him  by  his  stride. 
The  giant  Harapha.— — 

And  yet  more  despicable  are  the  lines  in  which 
Manoah's  paternal  kindness  is  commended  by  the 
chorus : 

Fathers  are  wont  to  lay  up  for  their  sons, 
Thou  for  thy  son  art  bent  to  lay  out  all. 

Samson's  complaint  of  the  inconvenience^^  of  im- 
prisoament  is  not  wholly  without  verbal  quaintness : 

'  —I  a  prisoner  chain'd  scarce  freely  draw 
The  air  imprison'd  also,  close  and  d  amp. 
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From  the  sentiments  we  may  properly  descend  to 
the  consideration  of  the  language,  which,  in  imitation 
of  the  ancients,  is  through  the  whole  dialogue  re- 
markable simple  and  unadorned,  seldom  heightened 
by  epithets,  or  varied  by  figures ;  yet  sometimes  me- 
taphors find  admission,  even  where  their  consistency 
is  not  accurately  preserved.  Thus  Samson  con- 
founds loquacity  with  a  shipwreck  : 

How  could  I  once  look  up,  or  heave  the  head. 
Who  like  a  foolish  piU)t,  have  shipwr^k'd 
My  vessel  trusted  to  me  from  above. 
Gloriously  rigg'd;  and  for  a  word,  a  tear, 
Fool,  have  dmUg'd  the  secret  g^t  of  God 
To  a  deceitful  woman  ? : 

And  the  chorus  talks  of  adding  fuel  to  fkme  in  a 
report : 

He's  gone,  and  who  knows  how  he  may  report 
Thy  words,  by  adding  fuel  to  the  flame  ! 

The  versification  is  m  the  dialogue  much  more 
smooth  and  harmonious  than  in  the  parts  allotted  to 
the  chorus,  which  are  often  so  harsh  and  dissonant, 
as  scarce  to  preserve,  whether  the  lines  end  with  or 
without  rhymes^  any  appearance  of  metrical  regu- 
larity : 

Or  do  my  eyes  misrepresent  ?    Caa  tbia  be  be» 

That  heroic,  that  renown'd. 

Irresistible  Sams<ln ;  whom  onaim'd 

N9  aUength  of  man,  or  fiercest  wild  bea»t  could  wiUistand; 

Who  tore  the  lion,  as  the  lion  tears  the  kid  ? 

Since  I  have  thus  pointed  out  the  faults  of  Milton, 
critical  integrity  requires  that  I  should  endeavour  to 
display  his  excellences,  though  they  will  not  easily 
be  discovered  in  short  quotations,  because  they  con- 
sist in  the  justness  of  diffuse  reasonings,  or  m  the 
contexture  and  method  of  continued  diado^es;  this 
I^ay  having  none  of  those  4e»orM?6ons,  sunilet,  or 
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splendid  sentences,  with  which  other  tragedies  are 
so  lavishly  adorned. 

Yet  some  passages  may  be  selected  which  seem 
to  deserve  particular  notice,  either  as  containing  sen- 
timents of  passion,  representations  of  life,  precepts 
of  conduct,  or  sallies  of  imagination.  It  is  not  easy 
to  give  a  stronger  representation  of  the  weariness  of 
despondency,  than  in  the  words  of  Samson  to  his 
father : 

—^—1  feel  tny  genkl  spirits  droop. 
My  hopes  all  flat :  nature  within  mt  seeas 
la  all  h6T  fomitions  weary  of  herself; 
My  race  of  glory  ran,  and  race  of  shame ; 
And  I  shall  shortly  be  with  them  that  rest. 

The  reply  of  Samson  to  the  flattering  Dalilah  af- 
fords a  just  and  striking  description  of  the  strata- 
gems and  allurements  of  feminine  hypocrisy : 

These  are  thy  wonted  arts. 
And  arts  of  every  woman  false  like  thee, 
lo  break  all  faith,  all  tows,  deceive,  betray. 
Then  as  repentant  to  submit,  beseech, 
And  reconcilement  move  wiUi  feign'd  remorse. 
Confess  and  promise  wonders  in  her,  change ; 
JTot  truly  penitent,  but  chief  to  trj 
Her  husband,  how  far  urg*d  his  patience  bears. 
His  virtue  or  weakness  which  way  to  assail : 
Then  with  more  cautious  and  instructed  skill 
Again  transgresses,  and  agmn  submits. 

When  Samdoh  has  refused  to  make  himself  a  spec- 
tacle at  the  feast  of  Dagon,  he  first  justifies  his  be- 
haviour to  the  chorus,  who  charge  him  with  having 
served  the  Philistines,  by  a  very  just  distinction  ; 
and  then  destroys  the  common  excuse  of  cowardice 
and  servilitv,  which  always  confound  temptation 
with  compulsion : 

Cher.    Yet  with  thy  strength  thou  serv*st  the  Philistines. 

Sams.     Not  in  their  idol  worship,  but  by  labour 
Honest  and  lawful  to  deserve  my  food 
Of  those  who  have  me  in  their  dvil  power. 
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CJurr,  Where  the  heart  joins  not,  outward  acts  defile  not. 

Sams,  Where  outward  force  constrains,  the  sentence  holds. 
But  who  constrains  roe  to  the  temple  of  Dagon, 
Not  dragging  ?  the  Philistine  lords  command. 
Commands  are  no  constraints.    If  I  obey  them, 
I  do  it  freely,  vent'ring  to  displease 
God  for  the  fear  of  man,  and  man  prefer. 
Set  God  behind. 

The  complaint  of  blindness  which  Samson  pours 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  tragedy  is  equally  ad- 
dressed to  the  passions  and  the  fancy.  The  enume- 
ration of  his  miseries  is  succeeded  by  a  very  pleasing 
train  of  poetical  images,  and  concluded  by  such  ex- 
postulations and  wishes,  as  reason  too  often  submits 
to  learn  from  despair : 

O  first  created  beam,  and  thou  great  word 

Let  there  be  light  and  light  was' over  all ; 

Why  am  I  thus  bereav'd  thy  prime  decree? 

The  sun  to  me  is  dark. 

And  silent  as  the  moon. 

When  she  deserts  the  night. 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 

Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life. 

And  almost  life  itself;  if  it  be  true. 

That  light  is  in  the  soul. 

She  all  in  evVy  part ;  why  was  the  sight 

To  such  a  tender  ball  as  th*  eye  confin'd. 

So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd,   ■ 

And  not  as  feeling,  thro'  all  parts  diffus'd, 

That  she  may  look  at  will  thro'  evVy  pore  ? 

Such  are  the  faults  and  such  the  beauties  of  Sam- 
son AgonisteSy  which  I  have  shewn  with  no  other 
purpose  than  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  true  cri- 
ticism. The  everlasting  verdure  of  Milton's  laurels 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  blasts  of  malignity;  nor 
can  my  attempt  produce  any  othiei:  effect,  than  to 
strengthen  their  shoots  by  lopping  their  luxuriance. 
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HilaraqDe,  tuneo  cum  poDdeie,  virtas. — StkT. 
Greatnen  wilh  cue  ukI  gi  j  lereril;. 

'  To  THE  Rambler. 
■SIR, 
■Politicians  have  long  observed,  that  the  greatest 
events  may  be  often  traced  back  to  slender  causes. 
Petty  competition  orcasua]  friendship,  tlie  prudence 
of  a  slave,  or  the  garrulity  of  a  woman,  having  hin- 
dered or  promoted  the  most  important  schemes,  and 
hastened  or  retarded  the  revolntioiis  of  empire. 

'  Whoever  shall  review  his  life  will  geDerallvfind, 
that  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  has  been  deter- 
mined by  some  accident  of  no  apparent  moment,  or 
by  a  combination  of  inconsiderable  circumstances, 
acting  when  his  ima^ation  was  unoccupied,  and 
his  judgment  unsettled ;  and  tLat  his  principles  and 
actions  have  taken  their  colour  from  some  secret  in- 
fusion, nungled  without  design  in  tbe  current  of  his 
ideas.  The  desires  that  predominate  in  our  hearts, 
are  instilled  by  imperceptible  coramunicationa  at  the 
time  when  we  look  upon  the  various  scenes  of  the 
world,  and  the  different  employments  of  men,  with 
tbe  neutrality  of  CKperience ;  and  we  come  forth 
from  tbe  nursery  or  the  school,  invariably  destined 
to  the  pursuit  of  great  acquisitions  or  petty  accom- 
plishments. 

'  Such  was  tbe  impulse  by  which  I  have  been  kept 
in  motion  from  my  earliest  years.  1  w»s  born  to  an 
inheritance  which  gave  my  childhood  a  claim  to  dis- 
tinction and  caresses,  and  was  accustomed  to  b^ar 
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applauses,  before  they  bad  much  influence  on  my 
thoughts.  The  first  praise  of  which  I  remember 
myself  sensible  was  that  of  good-bumour,  which, 
whether  I  deserved  it  or  not  when  it  was  bestowed, 
I  have  since  made  it  my  whole  business  to  propagate 
and  maintain. 

*  When  I  was  sent  to  school,  the  gaiety  of  my  look 
and  the  liveliness  of  my  loquacity,  soon  gained  me 
admission  to  arts  not  yet  fortified  against  affection 
by  artifice  or  interest.  I  was  intrusted  with  every 
stratagem,  and  associated  in  every  sport :  my  com- 
pany gave  alacrity  to  a  frolic,  and  gladness  to  isi  holi- 
day. I  was  indeed  so  much  employed  in  adjusting 
or  executing  schemes  of  diversion,  that  I  had  no 
leisure  for  my  tasks,  but  was  furnished  with  eter^ 
cises,  and  instructed  in  my  lessons,  by  some  kind 
patron  of  the  higher  classes.  My  master,  not  sus-» 
pecting  my  deficiency,  or  unwilling  to  detect  what 
his  kindness  would  not  punish  or  his  impartiality 
excuse,  allowed  me  to  escape  with  a  slight  exami* 
nation,  laughed  at  the  pertness  of  my  ignorance  and 
the  sprightliness  of  my  absurdities,  and  could  not 
forbear  to  shew  that  he  regarded  me  with  such  ten-^ 
derness,  as  genius  and  learning  can  seldom  excite. 

*  From  school  I  was  dismissed  to  the  university, 
where  I  soon  drew  upon  me  the  notice  of  the  younger 
students,  and  was  the  constant  partner  of  their  morn«> 
ing  walks  and  evening  compotations.  I  was  not  in<« 
deed  much  celebrated  for  literature,  but  was  looked 
on  with  indulgence  as  a  man  of  parts,  who  wanted 
nothing  but  the  dulness  of  a  scholar,  and  might  be- 
come eminent  whenever  he  should  condescend  to 
labour  and  attention.  My  tutor  a  while  reproached 
me  with  negligence,  and  repressed  my  sallies  with 
supercilious  gravity;  yet  having  natural  good-hu- 
mour lurking  in  his  heart,  he  could  not  long  hold 
out  against  the  power  6f  hilarity,  but  after  a  few 
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months  began  to  relax  the  muscles  of  disciplinarian 
moroseness,  received  me  with  smiles  after  an  elope- 
ment, and  that  he  might  not  betray  his  trust  to  his 
fondness,  was  content  to  spare  my  dfligence  by  in- 
creasing  his  own. 

*  Thus  I  continued  to  dissipate  the  gloom  of  col- 
legiate austerity,  to  waste  my  own  life  in  idleness^ 
and  lure  others  from  th&i  studies,  till  the  happy 
hour  arrived  when  I  was  sent  to  Lcmdon.  I  soon 
discovered  the  town  to  be  the  proper  element  of 
youth  and  gaiety,  and  was  quickly  distinguished  as  a 
wit  by  the  ladies,  a  species  of  beings  only  heard  of 
at  the  university,  whom  I  had  no  sooner  the  happi- 
ness of  approaching  than  I  devoted  all  my  faculties 
to  the  ambition  of  pleasing  them. 

*  A  wit,  Mr.  Rambler,  in  the  dialect  of  ladies,  is 
not  always  a  man,  who,  by  the  action  of  a  vigorous 
fancy  upon  comprehensive  knowledge,  brings  distant 
ideas  unexpectedly  together,  who  by  some  peculiar 
acuteness  discovers  resemblances  in  objects  dissimi- 
lar to^ common  eyes,  or  by  mixing  heterogeneous  no- 
tions dazzles  the  attention  with  sudden  scintillations 
of  conceit.  A  lady's  wit  is  a  man  who  can  make 
ladies  laugh,  to  which,  however  easy  it  may  seem, 
many  gifts  of  nature,  and  attainments  of  art,  must 
comm(Hily  concur.  He  that  hopes  to  be  conceived 
as  a  wit  m  female  assemblies,  should  have  a  form 
neither  so  anuable  as  to  strike  with  admiration,  nor 
so  coarse  as  to  raise  disgust,  with  an  understanding 
too  feeble  to  be  dreaded,  and  too  forcible  to  be  de- 
spised. The  other  parts  of  the  character  are  more 
subject  to  variation ;  it  was  formerly  essential  to  a 
wit,  that  half  his  back  should  be  covered  with  a 
snowy  fleece,  and  at  a  time  yet  more  remote  no  man 
was  a  wit,  without  his  boots.  In  the  days  of  the 
Spectator  a  snuff-box  seems  to  have  been  indis- 
pensable ;  but  in  my  time  an  embroidered  coat  was 

s  2 
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sufficient,  without  any  precise  regulation  of  the  rest 
of  his  dress. 

'  But  wigs  and  boots  and  snuff-boxes  are  vain 
without  a  perpetual  resolution  to  be  merry;  and  who 
can  always  find  supplies  of  mirth  !  Juvenal  indeed, 
in  his  comparison  of  the  two  opposite  philosophers, 
wonders  only  whence  an  unexhausted  fountain  of 
tears  could  be  discharged :  but  had  Juvenal,  with  all 
his  spirit,  undertaken  my  province,  he  would  have 
found  constant  gaiety  equally  difficult  to  be  supported. 
Consider,  Mr.  Rambler,  and  compassionate  the  con- 
dition of  a  man,  who  has  taught  every  company  to 
expect  from  him  a  continual  feast  of  laughter,  an 
unintermitted  stream  of  jocularity.  The  task  of 
every  other  slave  has  an  end.  The  rower  in  time 
reaches  the  port;  the  lexicographer  at  last  finds  the 
conclusion  of  his  alphabet;  only  the  hapless  wit  has 
his  labour  always  to  begin,  the  call  for  novelty  is 
never  satisfied,  and  one  jest  only  raises  expectation 
of  another. 

^  I  know  that  among  men  of  learning  and  aspe- 
rity, the  retainers  to  the  female  world  are  not  much 
regarded ;  yet  I  cannot  but  hope  that  if  you  knew 
at  how  dear  a  rate  our  honours  are  purchased,  you 
would  look  with  some  gratulation  on  our  success, 
and  Vith  some  pity  on  our  miscarriages.  Think  on 
the  misery  of  him  who  is  condemned  to  cultivate 
barrenness  and  ransack  vacuity ;  who  is  obliged  to 
continue  his  talk  when  his  meaning  is  spent,  to  raise 
merriment  without  images,  to  harass  his  imagina- 
tion in  quest  of  thoughts  which  he  cannot  start,  and 
his  memory  in  pursuit  of  narratives  which  he  cannot 
overtake ;  observe  the  effort  with  which  he  strains 
to  conceal  despondency  by  a  smile,  and  the  distress 
in  which  he  sits  while  the  eyes  of  the  company  are 
fixed  upon  him  as  their  last  refuge  from  silence  and 
dejection.     * 
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*  It  were  endless  to  recount  the  shifts  to  which  I 
have  been  reduced,  or  to  enumerate  the  different 
species  of  artificial  wit  I  regularly  frequented  coffee- 
houses, and  have  often  lived  a  week  upon  an  expres- 
sion of  which  he  who  dropped  it  did  not  know  the 
value.  When  fortune  did  not  favour  my  erratic  in- 
dustry, I  gleaned  jests  at  home  from  obsolete  farces. 
To  collect  wit  was  indeed  safe,  for  I  consorted  with 
none  that  looked  much  into  books,  but  to  disperse  it 
was  the  difficulty.  A  seeming  negligence  was  often 
useful,  and  I  have  very  successfully  made  s^  reply 
not  to  what  the  lady  had  said,  but  to  what  it  was 
convenient  for  me  to  hear;  for  very  few  were  so  per- 
verse as  to  rectify  a  mistake  which  had  given  occa- 
sion to  a  burst  of  merriment.  Sometimes  I  drew  the 
conversation  up  by  degrees  to  a  proper  poiut,  and 
produced  a  conceit  which  1  had  treasured  up,  like 
liportsmen  who  boast  of  killing  the  foxes  which  they 
lodge  in  the  covert.  Eminence  is  however  in  some 
happy  moments  gained  at  less  expense  ;  I  have  de- 
lighted a  whole  circle  at  one  time  with  a  series  of 
quibbles,  and  made  myself  good  company  at  an- 
other, by  scalding  my  fingers,  or  mistaking  a  lady's 
lap  for  my  own  chair. 

'  These  are  artful  deceits  and  useful  expedients  ; 
but  expedients  are  at  length  exhausted,  and  deceits 
detected.  Time  itself,  among  other  injuries,  dimi- 
nishes the  power  of  pleasing,  and  I  now  find  in  my 
forty- fifth  year  many  pranks  and  pleasantries  very 
coldly  received,  which  had  formerly  filled  a  whole 
room  with  jollity  and  acclamation.  I  am  under  the 
melancholy  necessity  of  supporting  that  character 
by  study,  which  I  gained  by  levity,  having  learned 
too  late  that  gaiety  mnst  be  recommended  by  higl^er 
qualities,  and  that  mirth  can  never  please  long  but 
as  the  efflorescence  of  a  mind  loved  for  its  luxuri- 
ance, but  esteemed  for  its  usefulness.  ^I  am,  &c. 

s  >3  Papilius.* 
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JIwXirT  •  &kK*  &/9t&m/k9  fddv  i&tfii^rM  iih, 

*Av}^  7«  fl-iTo^}^. — Homer, 

A  giant  shepberd  here  his  flock  maintains 

Far  from  the  rest,  and  solitary  reigns. 

In  shelter  thick  of  horrid  shade  reclin'd; 

And  gloomy  mischiefs  laboar  in  his  mind. 

A  form  enormous!  forunlike  the  race 

Of  hnman  birth,  in  stature  or  in  face.-— Popx. 

'  To  THE  Rambler. 
•SIR, 

*  Having  been  accustomed  to  retire  annually  from 
the  town,  I  lately  accepted  the  invitation  of  Eugenio, 
who  has  an  estate  and  seat  in  a  distant  county.  As 
we  were  unwilling  to  travel  without  improvement,  we 
turned  often  from  the  direct  road  to  please  ourselves 
with  the  view  of  nature  or  of  art ;  we  examined  every 
wild  mountain  and  medicinal  spring,  criticised  every 
edifice,  contemplated  every  ruin,  and  compared  every 
scene  of  action  with  the  narratives  of  historians.  By 
this  succession  of  amusements  we  enjoyed  the  exer- 
cise of  a  journey  without  suffering  the  fatigue,  and 
had  nothing  to  regret  but  that,  by  a  progress  so  lei- 
surely and  gentle,  we  missed  the  adventures  of  a 
post-chaise,  and  the  pleasure  of  alarming  villages 
with  the  tumult  of  our  passage,  and  of  disguising 
our  insignificancy  by  the  dignity  of  hurry. 

*  The  first  week  after  our  arrival  at  Eugenie's 
house  was  passed  in  receiving  visits  from  his  neigh- 
bours, who  crowded  about  him  with  all  the  eagerness 
of  benevolence ;  some  impatient  to  learn  the  news  of 
the  court  and  town,  that  they  might  be  qualified  by 
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authetic  information  to  dictate  to  the  rural  politi- 
cians on  the  next  bowling  day ;  others  desirous  of 
his  interest  to  accommodate  disputes,  or  of  his  ad- 
vice in  the  settlement  of  their  fortunes  and  the  mar- 
riage of  their  children. 

*  The  civilities  which  he  had  received  were  soon  to 
be  returned ;  and  I  passed  some  time  with  great  sa- 
tisfaction in  roving  through  the  country,  and  viewing 
the  seats,  gardens,  and  plantations,  which  are  scat- 
tered over  it.  My  pleasure  would  indeed  have  been 
greater  had  I  been  sometimes  allowed  to  wander  in 
a  park  or  wilderness  alone,  but  to  appear  as  the 
friend  of  Eugenio  was  an  honour  not  to  be  enjoyed 
"without  some  inconvenience ;  so  much  was  every  one 
solicitous  for  my  regard,  that  I  could  seldom  escape 
to  solitude,  or  steal  a  moment  from  the  emulation  of 
complaisance  and  the  vigilance  of  officiousness. 

*  in  these  rambles  of  good  neighbourhood,  we  fre- 
quently passed  by  a  house  of  unusual  magnificence. 
While  1  had  my  curiosity  yet  distracted  among  many 
novelties,  it  did  not  much  attract  my  observation ; 
but  in  a  short  time  I  could  not  forbear  surveying  it 
with  particular  notice ;  for  the  length  of  the  wall 
-which  enclosed  the  gardens,  the  disposition  of  the 
shades  that  waved  over  it,  and  the  canals,  of  which 
I  could  obtain  some  glimpses  through  the  trees  from 
our  own  windows,  gave  me  reason  to  expect  more 
grandeur  and  beauty  than  I  had  yet  seen  in  that  pro- 
vince. I  therefore  inquired,  as  we  rode  by  it,  why 
we  never,  amongst  our  excursions,  spent  an  hour 
where  there  was  such  an  appearance. of  splendour 
and  affluence.  Eugenio  told  me  that  the  seat  which 
I  so  much  admired,  was  commonly  called  in  the 
country  the  ''  haunted  house,"  and  that  no  visits 
were  paid  there  by  any  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I 
had  yet  seen.  As  the  haunts  of  incorporeal  beings 
are  generally  ruinous,  neglected,  and  desolate,  I 
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easily  conceived  tb&t  there  was  Bomething  to  be  ex- 
plained, and  told  him  that  I  supposed  it  only  fairy 
ground,  on  which  we  might  venture  by  day-light 
without  danger,  ^*  The  danger/'  says  ne,  **  is  in- 
deed only  that  of  appearing  to  solicit  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  man,  with  whom  it  is  not  possible  to  con- 
verse without  infamy,  and  who  has  driven  from  him, 
by  his  insolence  or  malignity,  every  human  being 
who  can  live  without  him/' 

*  Our  conversation  was  then  accidentally  inter- 
rupted ;  but  my  inquisitive  humour  being  now  in  mo- 
tion, could  not  rest  without  a  fiiU  account  of  this 
newly  discovered  prodigry.  I  was  soon  informed 
that  the  fine  house  and  spacious  gardens  were 
haunted  by  Squire  Bluster,  of  whom  it  was  very  easy 
to  learn  the  character,  since  nobody  had  regard  for 
him  sufficient  to  hinder  them  from  telling  whatever 
they  could  discover. 

^  Squire  Bluster  is  descended  of  an  ancient  ftunily* 
The  estate  which  his  ancestors  had  immemorially  pos- 
sessed was  much  augmented  by  Captain  Bluster, 
who  served  under  Drake  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth ; 
and  the  Blusters,  who  were  before  only  petty  gentle- 
men, have  from  that  time  frequently  represented  the 
shire  in  parUament,  being  chosen  to  fMresent  ad- 
dresses, and  given  laws  at  hunting  matches  and 
races.  They  were  eminently  hospitable  and  popular, 
till  the  father  of  this  gentleman  died  of  an  election. 
His  lady  went  to  the  grave  soon  after  him,  and  left 
the  heir,  then  only  ten  years  old,  to  the  care  of  his 
grandmother,  who  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  con- 
trolled, because  she  could  not  bear  to  hear  him  cry ; 
and  never  sent  him  to  school,  because  she  was  not 
able  to  live  without  his  company.  She  taught  him 
however  very  early  to  inspect  the  steward's  accounts, 
to  dog  the  butler  from  the  cellar,  and  to  catch  the 
servants  at  a  junket ;  so  that  he  was  at  the  age  of 
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eighteen  a  complete  master  of  all  the  lower  arts  of 
domestic  policy,  had  often  on  the  road  detected  com- 
binations between  the  coachman  and  the  ostler,  and 
procured  the  discharge  of  nineteen  maids  for  illicit 
correspondence  with  cottagers  and  charwomen. 

'  By  the  opportunities  of  parsimony  which  mino- 
rity anbrds,  and  which  the  probity  of  his  guardians 
had  diligently  improved,  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
was  accumulatea,  and  he  found  himself,  when  he 
took  his  affairs  into  his  own  hands,  the  richest  man 
in  the  county.  It  has  been  long  the  custom  of 
this  family  to  celebrate  the  heir's  completion  of  his 
twenty-first  year,  by  an  entertainment  at  which  the 
house  is  thrown  open  to  all  that  are  inclined  to  enter 
it,  and  the  whole  province  flocks  together  as  to  a 
general  festivity.  On  this  occasion  young  Bluster 
exhibited  the  first  tokens  of  his  future  eminence,' by 
shaking  his  purse  at  an  old  gentleman,  who  had  been 
the  intimate  friend  of  his  father,  and  offering  to  wager 
a  greater  sum  than  he  could  afford  to  venture ;  a 
practice  with  which  he  has,  at  one  time  or  other, 
insulted  every  freeholder  within  ten  miles  round 
him. 

*  His  next  acts  of  ofPence  were  committed  in  a 
contentious  and  spiteful  vindication  of  the  privileges 
of  his  manners,  and  a  rigorous  and  relentless  prose- 
cation  of  every  man  that  presumed  to  violate  his 
game*  As  he  happens  to  have  no  estate  adjoining 
equal  to  his  own,  his  oppressions  are  often  borne 
without  resistance,  for  fear  of  a  long  suit,  of  which 
«  he  delights  to  count  the  expenses  without  the  least 
solicitude  about  the  event ;  for  he  knows,  that  where 
nothing  but  an  honorary  right  is  contested,  the 
poorer  antagonist  must  always  suffer,  whatever  shall 
be  the-  last  decision  of  the  law. 

'  By^the  success  of  some  of  these  disputes,  he  has 
so  elated  his  insolence,  and  by  reflection  upon  the  ge- 
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neral  hatred  which  they  have  brought  upon  him,  so 
irritated  his  virolence,  that  his  whole  life  is  spent  in 
meditating  or  executing  mischief.  It  is  his  common 
practice  to  procure  his  hedges  to  be  broken  in  the 
nighty  and  then  to  demand  satisfaction  for  damages 
which  his  grounds  have  suffered  from  his  neighbour's 
cattle.  An  .old  widow  was  yesterday  soliciting  £u- 
genio  to  enable  her  to  replevin  her  only  cow^  then  in 
the  pound  by  Squire  Bluster^s  order,  who  had  sent 
one  of  his  agents  to  take  advantage  of  her  calamity, 
and  persuade  her  to  sell  the  cow  at  an  under-rate. 
He  has  driven  a  day-labourer  from  his  cottage,  fcHr 
gathering  blackberries  in  a  hedge  fbr  his  children ; 
and  has  now  an  old  woman  in  the  county-jail  for  a 
trespass  which  she  committed,  by  coming  into  his 
grounds  to  pick  up  acorns  for  her  hog. 

*  Money,  in  whatever  hands,  will  confer  power. 
Distress  will  fly  to  immediate  refuge,  without  much 
consideration  of  remote  consequences.  Bluster  has 
therefore  a  despotic  authority  in  many  families,  whom 
he  has  assisted,  on  pressing'  occasions,  with  larger 
sums  than  they  can  easily  repay.  The  only  visits 
that  he  makes  are  to  these  houses  of  misfortune, 
where  he  enters  with  the  insolence  of  absolute  com- 
mand, eoijoys  the  terrors  of  the  family,  exacts  their 
obedience,  riots  at  their  charge,  and  in  the  height  of 
his  joy  insults  the  father  with  menaces,  and  the 
daughters  with  obscenity. 

'  He  is  of  late  somewhat  less  offensive  ;  for  one 
of  his  debtors,  after  gentle  expostulations,  by  which 
he  was  only  irritated  to  grosser  outrage,  seized  him 
by  the  sleeve,  led  him  trembling  into  tibie  court-yard, 
and  closed  the  door  upon  him  in  a  stormy  night.  He 
took  his  usual  revenge  next  morning  by  a  writ ;  but 
the  debt  was  discharged  by  the  assistance  of  Eih 
genio. 

'  It  is  his  rule  to  suffer  his  tenants  to  owe  him 
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rent,  because  by  tlus  indulgence  he  secures  to  him-* 
self  the  power  of  seizure  whenever  he  has  an  inclina- 
tion to  amuse  himself  with  calamity,  and  feast  his 
ears  with  entreaties  and  lamentations.  Yet  as  he  is 
sometimes  capriciously  liberal  to  those  whom  he 
happens  to  adopt  as  favourites,  and  lets  his  land  at 
a  cheap  rate,  his  farms  are  never  long  unoccupied ; 
and  when  one  is  ruined  by  oppression,  the  possibility 
of  better  fortune  quickly  lures  another  to  supply  his 
place. 

*  Such  is  the  life  of  Squire  Bluster ;  a  man  in 
whose  power  fortune  has  liberally  placed  the  means 
of  happiness,  but  who  has  defeated  all  her  gifts  of 
their  end  by  the  depravity  of  his  mind.  He  is  wealthy 
without  followers ;  he  is  magnificent  without  wit- 
nesses ;  he  has  birth  without  alliance;  and  influence 
without  dignity.  His  neighbours  scorn  him  as  a 
brute ;  his  dependants  dread  him  as  an  oppressor ; 
and  he  has  only  the  gloomy  comfort  of  reflecting, 
that  if  he  is  hated,  he  i^  likewise  feared. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Vagulus.' 
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-Moveat  cornicula  rjsnm, 


Furthfis  nadata  colon  bas. Hor. 

Lest  when  the  birds  their  varioas  colours  cIaiiD» 

Stripped  of  his  stolen  pride,  the  crow  forlorn 

Should  stand  the  laaj^ter  of  the  pablic  scoma^-O^AVcis. 

Amoko  the  innumerable  practices  by  which  interest 
or  envy  have  taught  those  who  live  upon  literary  fame 
to  disturb  each  other  at  their  airy  banquets,  one  of 
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the  most  common  is  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  When 
the  excellence  of  a  new  composition  can  no  longer  be 
contested,  and  malice  is  compelled  to  give  way  to  the 
unanimity  of  applause,  there  is  yet  this  one  expedient 
to  be  tried,  by  which  the  author  may  be  degraded, 
though  this  work  be  reverenced ;  and  the  excellence 
which  we  cannot  obscure,  may  be  set  at  such  a  dis- 
tance as  not  to  overpower  our  fainter  lustre. 

This  accusation  is  dangerous,  because,  even  when 
It  is  false,  it  may  sometimes  be  argued  with  proba* 
bility.  Bruyere  declares,  that  we  are  come  into  the 
world  too  late  to  produce  any  thing  new,  that  nature 
and  life  are  preoccupied,  and  that  description  and 
sentiment  have  long  been  exhausted.  It  is  indeed 
certain,  that  whoever  attempts  any  common  topic, 
will  find  unexpected  coincidences  of  his  thoughts 
with  those  of  other  writers ;  nor  can  the  nicest  judg- 
ment always  distinguish  accidental  similitude  from 
artful  imitation.  There  is  likewise  a  common  stock 
of  images,  a  settled  mode  of  arrangement,  and  a 
beaten  track  of  transition,  which  all  authors  suppose 
themselvesat  liberty  to  use,  and  which  produce  the  re- 
semblance generally  observable  among  contempora- 
ries. So  that  in  books  which  best  deserve  the  name 
of  originals,  there  is  little  new  beyond  the  disposition 
of  materials  already  provided ;  the  same  ideas  and 
combinations  of  ideas  have  been  long  in  the  possession 
of  other  hands';  and  by  restoring  to  every  man  his 
own,  as  the  Romans  must  have  returned  to  their  cots 
from  the  possession  of  the  world,  so  the  most  inven- 
tive and  fertile  genius  would  reduce  his  folios  to  a 
few  pages.  Yet  the  author  who  imitates  his  prede- 
cessors only,  by  furnishing  himself  with  thoughts  and 
elegances  out  of  the  same  general  magazine  of  litera- 
ture, can  with  little  more  propriety  be  reproached  as 
a  plagiary,  than  the  architect  can  be  censured  as  a 
mean  copier  of  Angelo  or  Wren,  because  h^  digs  hil 
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marble  out  of  the  same  quarry,  squares  his  stones  by 
the  same  art,  and  unites  them  in  columns  of  the  same 
orders. 

Many  subjects  fall  under  the  consideration  of  an 
author,  which  being  limited  by  nature  can  admit  only 
of  slight  and  accidental  diversities.  All  definitions 
of  the  same  thing  must  be  nearly  the  same ;  and  de- 
scriptions, which  are  definitions  of  a  more  lax  and 
fanciful  kind,  must  always  have  in  some  degree  that 
resemblance  to  each  other  which  they  all  have  to 
their  object.  Different  poets  describing  the  spring  or 
the  sea  would^  mention  the  zephyrs  and  the  flowers, 
the  billows  and  the  rocks;  reflecting  on  human 
life,  they  would,  without  any  communication  of  opi- 
nions, lament  the  deceitfulness  of  hope,  the  fuga- 
city  of  pleasure,  the  fragility  of  beauty,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  calamity ;  and  for  palliatives  of  these  in- 
curable miseries,  they  would  concur  in  recommending 
kindness,  temperance,  caution,  and  fortitude. 

When  therefore  there  are  found  in  Virgil  and  Ho- 
race two  similar  passages, 


Hae  tibi  erant  artes 

Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos.- Virc. 

To  tame  the  proud,  the  fetter'd  slave  to  free  : 

These  are  imperial  arts,  and  worthy  thee. — Dryoen. 

Imperat  bellante  prior,  jacentem 

Levis  in  hostem.  Hor. 

Let  Cssar  spread  bis  conquests  far. 
Less  pleas'd  to  triumph  than  to  spare, — 

it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  suppose  with  a  late  critic 
that  one  is  copied  from  the  other,  since  neither  Virgil 
nor  Horace  can  be  supposed  ignorant  of  the  common 
duties  of  humanity,  and  the  virtue  of  moderation  in 
success. 

Cicero  and  Ovid  have  on  very  different  occasions 
remarked  how  little  of  the  honour  of  a  victory  belongs 

XXIt  .  T 
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to  the  general,  when  his  soldiers  &nd  his  fortune  have 
made  their  deductions ;  yet  why  should  Ovid  be  sus- 
pected to  have  owed  to  TuUy  an  observation  which 
perhaps  occurs  to  every  man  that  sees  or  hears  of 
military  glories  ? 

Tully  observes  of  Achilles  that  had  not  Homer 
written,  his  valour  had  been  without  praise  : 

Nisi  Ilias  ilia  extitisset,  idem  tumulus  qui  corpus  ejus  contexerat, 
nomen  ejus  obruisset. 

Unless  the  Iliad  bad  been  published,  his  name  had  been  lost  in 
the  tomb  that  covered  his  body. 

Horace  tells  us  with  more  energy  that  there  were 
brave  men  before  the  wars  of  Troy,  but  they  were 
lost  in  oblivion  for  want  of  a  poet : 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi ;  sed  omnes  illachrjmabiles 
Urgentuf ,  ignotique  longi 
Noc(e>  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 

Before  greet  Agamemnon  reign'd, 

Reign*d  kings  as  great  as  he,  and  brave, 
Whose  huge  ambition's  now  contained 
In  the  small  compass  of  a  grave : 
In  endless  night  they  sleep,  unwept,  unknown : 
No  bard  had  they  to  make  all  time  their  own. — Francis. 

Tully  inquires,  in  the  same  oration,  why,  but  for 
fame,  we  disturb  a  short  life  with  so  many  fatigues  ? 

Quid  est  quod  hoc  tarn  exiguo  vits  curriculo  et  tam  brevi,  tantis 
nos  in  laboribus  exerceamus  ? 

Why  in  so  small  a  circuit  of  life  should  we  employ  ourselves  in  so 
many  fatigues  ? 

Horace  inquires  in  the  sama  manner, 

Quid  brevi  fortes  jaculamur  sevo 
Multa 

Why  do  ve  aim,  with  eager  strife. 

At  things  beyond  the  mark  of  life  ?— *Fsanci8«  « 
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when  our  life  is  of  so  sliOTt  a  duration,  why  we  form 
such  numerous  designs  ?  But  Horace,  as  well  as 
TuUy,  might  discover  that  records  are  needful  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  actions,  and  that  no  records 
were  so  durable  as  poems ;  either  of  them  might 
find  out  that  Ufe  is  short,  and  that  we  consume  it  in 
unnecessary  labour. 

There  are  other  flowers  of  fiction  so  widely  scat- 
tered and  sQ  easily  cropped,  th^t  it  is  scarcely  just  to 
tax  the  use  of  them  as  an  act  by  which  any  particu- 
lar writer  is  despoiled  of  his  garland ;  for  they  may 
be  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  ancients  in  the 
open  road  of  poetry  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
successors,  and  to  be  the  right  of  every  one  that  has 
art  to  pluck  them  without  mjuring  their  colours  or 
their  fragrance.  Ilie  passage  of  Orpheus  to  hell, 
with  the  recovery  and  second  loss  of  Eurydiqe,  have 
been  described  after  Boetius  by  Pope,  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  justly  leave  him  suspected  of  imi- 
tation, were  not  the  images  such  as  they  might  both 
have  derived  from  more  ancient  writers. 

Que  sontes  agitant  metu 
Ultrices  scelerura  de»« 
Jam  mcesta  lacrymts  madent; 
Non  Ixionimn  capat 
VeloK  pnecipitat  rota. 

The  pow'rs  of  Tengeance,  while  they  hear» 
Touch'd  with  oompassion,  drop  a  tear ; 
Ixion's  rapid  wheel  is  bound, 
Flx'd  in  attention  to  the  sound. — F.  Lewis. 

Thy  stone,  O  Sysij^as,  stands  stiU» 
Ixion  rests  opon  bis  wheel, 

And  the  pale  spectres  dance ! 
The  foriessink  upon  their  ivon  beds. 

Tandem  yincimur,  arbiter 
Umbrarom,  miscrans,  ^t     ■ 
Donemus  coreitem  tiiOk 
Emtam  carmine,  conjogem. 

t2 
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Sttbda'd  ai-length.  Hell's  pitjing  monarch  oiy'd. 
The  song  rewarding,  let  us  yield  the  bride.-*--F.  liSwis. 

He  sung,  and  Hell  consented 

To  hear  the  poet's  prayer ; 
Stern  Proserpine  relented, 

And  gare  him  back  the  fair. 

Hen,  noctis  prope  terminos 
Orpheus  Eurydicen  suam 
Vidit,  perdidit,  occidit 

Nor  yet  the  golden  verge  of  day  begun. 

When  Orpheus,  her  unhappy  lord, 

Eurydlce  to  life,  restor*!!. 
At  once  beheld,  and  lost  and  was  undone. — F.  Lewis. 

But  soon,  too  soon,  the  lover  turns  his  eves : 
Again  she  falls,  again  she  dies,  she  cties ! 

No  writer  can  be  fully  convicted  of  imitation,  ex- 
cept there  is  a  concurrence  of  more  resemblance  than 
can  be  imagined  to  have  happened  by  chance ;  as 
where  the  same  ideas  are  conjoined  without  any  na- 
tural series  or  necessary  coherence^  or  where  not 
not  only  the  thought  but  the  words  are  copied.  Thus 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  in  the  first  of  the 
following  passages  Pope  remembered  Ovid,  and  that 
in  the  second  he  copied  Crashaw. 

Saepe  pater  dixit,  studium  quid  inutile  tentas  ? 

Maeonides  nuUas  ipse  reliquit  opes 
Sponte  sua  carmen  numeros  veniebat  ad  aptos, 
£t  quod  tentabam  dicere,  verses  erat — Ovid. 

Quit,  quit  this  barren  trade,  my  father  ory'd, 

Ev'n  Homer  left  no  riches  when  he  died 

In  verse  spontaneous  flow'd  my  native  strain, 
Forc'd  by  no  sweat  or  labour  of  the  brain. — F.  Lewis. 

I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade ; 

No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobey'd  ; 

Whilis  yet  a  child,  ere  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 

I  lisp'd  In  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. — Pope. 

This  plain  floor. 

Believe  me,  reader,  can  say  more 
Than  many  a  braver  marble  can. 
Here  lies  a  truly  honest  man. — Crashaw. 
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This  modeiit  Uom,  wbal  few  tmii  marbles  can, 
May  truly  say.  Here  lies  aii  honest  man. — Pops. 

Conceits,  or  thoughts  not  immediately  impressed 
by  sensible  objects,  or  necessarily  arising  from  the 
coalition  or  comparison  of  common  sentiments,  may 
be  with  great  justice  suspected  whenever  they  are 
found  a  second  time.  Thus  Waller  probably  owed 
to  Grotius  an  elegant  compliment. 

Here  lies  the  learned  Savil's  heir. 

So  early  wise,  and  lasting  fair, 

That  none,  except  her  years  they  told. 

Thought  her  a  child,  or  thought  her  old. — Waller. 

Unica  lux  ssBcIi,  genitoris  gloria,  nemo 

Quem  puerum,  nemo  credidit  esse  senem. — Gbot. 

The  age's  miracle,  his  father's  joy ! 

Nor  old  you  wou'd  pronounce  him,  nor  a  boy. 

F»  Lewis. 

And  Prior  was  indebted  for  a  pretty  illustration 
to  AUeyne's  poetical  History  of  Henry  me  Seventh : 

For  nought  but  life  itself,  itself  can  shew. 
And  only  kings  can  write,  what  kings  can  do. 

Alleyne. 

Your  music's  power,  your  music  must  disclose. 
For  whatli^t  is,  'tis  only  light  that  shews. — Pbior. 

And  with  yet  more  certainty  may  the  same  writer 
be  censured,  for  endeavouring  the  clandestine  appro- 
propriation  of  a  thought  which  he  borrowed,  surely 
without  thinking  himself  disgraced,  from  an  epigram 
of  Plato : 

Tn  TU^n  TO  »&roitv^«r  ivit  roin  fdh  Ifia-^M 

Venus,  take  my  Totive  glass. 
Since  I  am  not  what  I  was ; 
What  from  this  day  I  shall  be, 
Venus,  let  me  never  see. 

t3 
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As  not  every  instance  of  similitude  can  be  consi- 
dered as  a  proof  of  imitation,  so  not  every  imitation 
ought  to  be  stigmatized  as  plagiarism.  The  adop- 
tion of  a  noble  sentiment,  or  the  insertion  of  a  bor. 
rowed  ornament,  may  sometimes  display  so  much 
judgment  as  will  almost  compensate  for  invention ; 
and  an  inferior  genius  may,  without  any  imputation 
of  servility  y  pursue  the  path  of  the  ancients,  provided 
he  declines  to  tread  in  Uieir  footsteps. 
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Daphnidis  arcum 
Fregisti  et  calamos :  qus  tu,  perverse  MeDaIca, 
£t  cum  vidisti  puero  donata»  dolebas; 
£t  81  non  aliqua  nocuisses,  mortuas  esses. — Viro. 

The  bow  of  Daphnis  and  the  shafts  you  broke ; 

When  the  £Btir  boy  received  the  gift  of  right; 

And  but  for  mischief,  yon  had  died  for  spite.—DBYDKir. 

It  is  impossible  to  itiingle  in  conversation  without 
observing  the  difficulty  with  which  a  new  name  makes 
its  way  into  the  world.  The  first  appearance  of  ex- 
cellence unites  multitudes  against  it;  unexpected 
opposition  rises  up  on  every  side ;  the  celebrated  and 
the  obscure  join  in  the  confederacy ;  subtilty  fur- 
nishes arms  to  impudence,  and  invention  leads  on 
credulity. 

The  strength  and  unanimity  of  this  alliance  is  not 
easily  conceived..  It  might  be  expected  that  no  man 
should  sulBTer  his  heart  to  be  inflamed  with  malice  but 
by  injuries ;  that  none  should  busy  himself  in  con- 
testing the  pretensions  of  anodier,  but  when  some 
right  of  his  own  was  involved  in  the  question ;  that 
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at  last  hostilities  commenced  without  cauis^,  should 
quickly  cease ;  that  the  armies  of  malignity  should 
soon  disperse,  when  no  common  interest  could  be 
found  to  hold  them  together ;  and  that  the  attack 
upon  a  rising  character  should  be  left  to  those  who 
had  something  to  hope  or  fear  from  the  event. 

The .  hazards  of  those  that  aspire  to  eminence, 
would  be  much  diminished  if  they  had  none  but  ac- 
knowledged rivsds  to  encounter.  Their  enemies 
would  then  be  few,  and  what  is  of  yet  greater  im- 
portance, would  be  known.  But  what  caution  is 
sufficient  to  ward  off  the  blows  of  invisible  assailants, 
or  what  force  can  stand  against  unintermitted  at- 
tacks, and  a  continual  succession  of  enemies  ?  Yet 
such  is  the  state  of  the  world,  that  no  sooner  can 
any  man  emerge  from  the  crowd,  and  fix  the  eyes 
of  the  public  upon  him,  than  he  stands  as  a  mark  to 
the  arrows  of  lurking  calumny,  and  receives,  in  the 
tumult  of  hostilily,  from  distant  and  from  nameless 
hands,  wounds  not  always  easy  to  be  cured. 

It  is  probable  that  the  onset  against  the  candidates 
for  renown,  is  originally  incited  by  those  who  ima- 
gine themselves  in  danger  of  sufPering  by  their  suc- 
cess; but  when  war  is  once  declared,  volunteers 
flock  to  the  standard,  multitudes  follow  the-  camp 
only  for  want  of  employment,  and  flying  squadrons 
are  dispersed  to  every  part,  so  pleased  with  an  op- 
portunity of  mischief  that  they  toil  without  prospect 
of  praise,  and  pillage  without  hope  of  profit. 

When  any  man  has  endeavoured  to  deserve  dis- 
tinction, he  will  be  surprised  to  hear  himself  censured 
where  he  could  not  expect  to  have  been  named ;  he 
will  find  the  utmost  acrimony  of  msdice  among  those 
whom  he  never  could  have  ofiended. 

As  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  service  of  envy  men 
of  every  diversity  of  temper,  and  degree  of  under- 
standing, calumny  is  difiused  by  all  arts  and  methods 
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of  propagation.  Nothing  is  too  gross  or  too  refined, 
too  cruel  or  too  triflin^y  to  be  practised ;.  very  Httle 
regard  is  had  to  the  rules  of  honourable  hostility,  but 
every  weapon  is  accounted  lawful,  and  those  that 
cannot  maJce  a  thrust  at  hfe  are  content  to  keep 
themselves  in  play  with  petty  malevolence,  to  tease 
with  feeble  blows  and  impotent  disturbance. 

But  as  the  industry  of  observation  has  divided  the 
most  miscellaneous  and  confused  assemblages  into 
proper  classes,  and  ranged  the  insects  of  ute  sum-* 
mer,  that  torment  us  wiUi  their  drones  or  stings,  bj 
their  several  tribes ;  the  persecutors  of  merit,  not- 
withstanding their  numbers,  may  be  Ukewise  com- 
modiously  distinguished  into  Roarers,  Whisperers, 
and  Moderators. 

The  Roarer  is  an  enemy  rather  terrible  than  dan* 
gerous.  He  has  no  other  quaiification  for  a  cham- 
pion of  controversy  than  a  hardened  front  and  a 
strong  voice.  Having  seldom  so  much  desire  to 
confute. as  to  silence,  he  depends  rather  upon  voci* 
feration  than  argument,  and  has  very  little  care  to 
adjust  one  part  of  his  accusation  to  another,  to  pre- 
serve decency  in  his  language  or  probability  in  his 
narratives.  He  has  always  a  store  of  reproachful 
epithets  and  contemptuous  appellations  ready  to  be 
produced  as  occasion  may  require,  which  by  con- 
stant use  he  pours  out  with  resistless  volubility.  If 
the  wealth  of  a  trader  is  mentioned,  he  without  he* 
sitaUon  devotes  him  to  bankruptcy ;  if  the  beaut^^ 
and  elegance  of  a  lady  be  commended,  he  wonders 
how  the  town  can  fall  in  love  with  rustic  deformity ; 
if  a  new  performance  of  genius  happens  to  be  oeIe« 
brated,  he  pronounces  the  writer  a  hopeless  idiot, 
without  knowledge  of  books  or  life,  and  without  the 
understanding  by  which  it  must  be  acquired.  His 
exaggerations  are  generally  without  e&ot  upon 
those  whom  he  compels  to  hear  them;   and  though 
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it  win  sometimes  happen  that  the  timorous  are  awed 
by.  his  violence,  and  the  credulous  mistake  Mx^  confir 
dence  for  knowledge,  yet  the  opinions  which  he 
epdeavours  to  suppress  soon  recover  their  farmer 
strength,  as  the  trees  that  bend  to  the  tempest  erect 
themselves  again  when  its  force  is  past. 

The  Whisperer  is  more  dangerous.  He  easily 
gains  attention  by  a  soft  address,  and  excites  cur 
riosity  by  an  air  of  importance.  As  secrets  are  not' 
to  be  made  cheap  by  promiscuous  publication,  he 
calls  a  select  audience  about  him,  and  gratifies  their 
vanity  with  an  appearance  of  trust  by  communicating 
his  intelligence  in  a  low  voice.  Of  the  trader  he 
can  tell  tl^t  though  he  seems  to  manage  an  extensive 
commerce,  and  talks  in  high  terms  of  the  funds,  yet 
his  wealth  is  not  equal  to  his  reputation  ;  he  has 
lately  su£fered  much  by  an  expensive  project,  and 
had  a  greater  share  than  is  acknowledged  in  the  rich 
ship  that  perished  by  the  storm.  Of  the  beauty  he 
has  little  to  say,  but  that  they  who  see  her  in  a 
morning,  do  not  discover  all  those  graces  which  are 
admifed  in  the  park.  Of  the  writer  he  affirms  with 
great  certainty,  that,  though  the  excellence  of  the 
work  be  incontestable,  he  can  claim  but  a  small  part 
of  the  reputation  ;  that  he  owed  most  of  the  images 
and  sentiments  to  a  secret  friend  ;  and  that  the  ac- 
curacy and  equality  of  the  style  was  produced  by 
the  successive  correction  of  the  chief  critics  of  the 
age. 

As  every  one  is  pleased  with  imagining  that  he 
knows  something  not  yet  commonly  divulged,  secret 
history  easily  gains  credit ;  but  it  is  for  the  most 
part  believea  only  while  it  circulates  in  whispers ; 
and  when  once  it  is  openly  told,  is  openly  confuted. 

The  most  pernicious  enemy  is  the  man  of  moderar 
tion.  Without  interest  in  die  question,  or  any  mor* 
tive  but  honest  curiosity,  this  impartial  and  zealous 
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inquirer  after  truth  is  ready  to  hear  either  «tde,  and 
always  disposed  to  kind  interpretadons  and  favour* 
able  opinions.  He  has  heard  the  trader^s  affairs  re- 
ported with  great  variation,  and  after  a  diligent 
comparison  of  the  evidence,  concludes  it  probable  that 
the  splendidsuperstructure  of  business  being  origin- 
ally built  upon  a  narrow  basis,  has  lately  been  found 
to  totter ;  but  between  dilatory  payment  and  bank- 
ruptcy there  is  a  great  distance;  many  merchants 
have  supported  themselves  by  expedients  for  a  time 
without  any  final  injury  to  their  creditors ;  and,  what 
is  lost  by  one  adventure  may  be  recovered  by  ano- 
ther. He  believes  that  a  young  lady  pleased  with 
admiration,  and  desirous  to  make  perfect  what  is 
already  excellent,  may  heighten  her  charms  by  artifi- 
cial improvements,  but  surely  most  of  her  beauties 
must  be  genuine,  and  who  can  say  that  he  is  wholly 
what  he  endeavours  to  appear?  The  author  he 
knows  to  be  a  man  of  diligence,  who  perhaps  does 
not  sparkle  with  the  fire  of  Homer,  but  has  the 
judgment  to  discover  his  own  deficiencies,  and  to 
supply  them  by  the  help  of  others  ;  and  in  his  opi- 
nion modesty  is  a  quality  so  amiable  and  rare,  that 
it  ought  to  find  a  patron  wherever  it  appeai^s,  and 
^may  justly  be  preferred  by  the  public  suffrage  to  pe- 
tulant wit  and  ostentatious  literature. 

He  who  thus  discovers  failings  with  unwillingness, 
and  extenuates  the  faults  which  cannot  be  denied,  puts 
an  end  at  once  to  doubt  or  vindication  ;,  his  hearers 
repose  upon  his  candour  and  veracity,  and  admit  the 
charge  without  allowing  the  excuse. 

Such  are  the  arts  by  which  the  envious,  the  idle, 
the  peevish,  and  the  thoughtless,  obi^truct  that  worth 
which  they  cannot  equal,  and  by  artifices  thus  eas^, 
sordid,  and  detestable,  is  industry  defeated,  beauty 
i)lasted,  and  genius  depressed. 
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Non  si  priores  Maeonius  tenet 
Sedes  Iiomenis,  Pindaiicas  latent, 
Ceieqae  et  Alcsi  minaces 
Stesicliorique  graves  Catnceiie. — ^Hob. 

What  though  the  mose  her  Homer  thrones 

High  above  all  th'  immortal  quire; 
Nor  Pindar's  rapture  she  disowns. 

Nor  hides  the  plaintive  Coean  lyre : 
Alcseus  strikes  the  tyrant's  soiil  with  dread^ 
Nor  yet  is  grave  Stesichorus  unread. — Framois. 

It  is  allowed  that  vocations  andemployments  of  least 
dignity  are  of  the  most  apparent  use;  that  the 
meanest  artisan  or  manufacturer  contributes  more  to 
the  accommodation  of  life,  than  the  profound  scho- 
lar and  argumentative  theorist ;  and  uiat  the  public 
would  suffer  less  present  inconvenience  from  the  ba^ 
nishmentof  philosophers  than  from  the  extinction  of 
any  common  trade. 

Some  have  been  so  forcibly  struck  with  this  obser- 
vation, that  they  have,  in  the  first  warmth  of  their 
discovery,  thought  it  reasonable  to  alter  the  common 
distribution  of  dignity,  and  ventured  to  condemn 
mankind  of  universal  ingratitude.  For  justice  ex- 
acts, that  those  by  whom  we  are  most  benefited- 
should  be  most  honoured.  And  what  labour  can  be 
more  useful  than  that  which  procures  to  families  and 
communities,  those  necessaries  which  supply  the 
wants  of  nature,  or  those  conveniences  by  which 
eftse,  security,  and  eleg^ce,  are  conferred  ? 

This  b  one  of  the  innumerable  theories  which  the 
first  attempt  to  reduce  them  into  practice  certainly 
destroys.    If  we  estimate  dignity  by  immediate  use* 
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fulness,  agriculture  is  undoubtedly  the  first  and  no- 
blest science  ;  yet  we  see  the  plough  driven,  the  clod 
broken,  the  manure  spread,  the  seeds  scattered,  and 
the  harvest  reaped,  by  men  whom  those  that  feed 
upon  their  industry  will  never  be  persuaded  to  admit 
into  the  same  rank  ^with  heroes,  or  with  sages ;  and 
who,  after  all  the  confessions  which  truth  may  extort 
in  favour  of  their  occupation,  must  be  content  to  fill 
up  the  lowest  class  of  the  commonwealth,  to  form 
the  base  of  the  pyramid  of  subordination,  and  lie 
buried  in  obscurity  themselves,  while  they  support 
all  that  is  splendid,  conspicuous,  or  exalted. 

It  yni\  be  found  upon  a  closer  inspection^  that 
this  part  of  the  conduct  of  mankind  is  by  no  means 
contrary  to  reason  or  equity.  Remunatory  honours 
are  proportioned  at  once  to  the  usefulness  and  diffi- 
culty of  pefformances,  amd  are  properly  adjusted 
by  comparison  of  the  mental  and  corporeal  abilities 
which  they  appear  to  employ.  That  work,  however 
necessary,  which  is  carried  on  only  by  muscular 
strength  and  manual  dexterity,  is  not  of  equal  es- 
teem, in  the  consideration  of  rational  beings,  with 
the  tasks  that  exercise  the  intellectual  powers,  and 
require  the  active  vigour  of  imagination,  or  the  gra-? 
dual  and  laboiious  investigations  of  reason. 
i .  The  merit  of  all  manusd  occupations  seem  to  ter- 
minate in  the  inventor.;  and  surely^  the  first  ages 
cannot  be  charged  with  ingratitude;  since  those  who 
civilized  barbarians,  and  taught  them  how  to  secure 
themselves  from  cold  and  hunger,  were  numbered 
amongst  their  deities.  But  these  arts  once  disco- 
vered by  philosophy,  and  facilitated  by  experience, 
are  afterward  practised  with  very  litUe  assistance 
from  the  faculties  of  the  soul ;  nor  is  any  thing  ne- 
cessary to  the  regular  discharge  of  these  inferior 
duties>  beyond  that  rude  observation  which  the  most 
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sluggish  intellect  may  practise^  aad  that  industry 
whKsh  the  stimulations  of  necessity  naturally  enforce. 

Yet  though  the  refusal  of  statues  and  panegyric 
to  those  who  employ  only  their  hands  and  feet  in  the 
service  of  mankind  may  be  easily  justified,  I  am  far 
from  intending  to  incite  the  petulance  of  pride^  to 
justify  the  superciliousness  of  grandeur,  or  to  inter- 
cept any  part  of  that  tenderness  and  benevolence 
which  by  tiie  privileges  of  their  common  nature  on» 
man  may  claim  from  another. 

Th&tit  would  be  neither  wise  nor  equitable  to  dis* 
courage  the  husbandman,  the  labourer,  the  miner,  or 
the  smith,  is  generally  granted ;  but  there  is  another 
race  of  beings  equally  obscure  and  equally  indigent,* 
who,  because  theur  usefulness  is  less  obvious  to  vul- 
gar apprehensions,  live  unrewardedi  and  die  unpitied, 
and  who  have  been  long  exposed  to  insult  without  a 
defender,  and  to  censure  without  an  apologist. 

The  authors  of  London  were  formerly  computed 
by  Swift  as  several  thousandsi  and  there  is  not  any 
reason  for  suspecting  that  their  number  has  decrease 
ed.  Of  these  only  a  few  can  be  said  to  produce,  or. 
endeavour  to  produce,,  new  ideas,  to  extend  any 
principle  of  science,  or  gratify  the  imagination  with 
any  uncommon  tram  of  images  or  contexture  of 
events;  the  rest^  however  lcd>oriou8,  however  ar- 
rogant, can  only  be  considered  as  the  drudges  of  the 
pen,  the  manufacturers  of  Uterbture,  who  have,  set 
up  for  authors,  either  with  or  without  a  regular  initi- 
ation, and,  like  other  artificers,  have  no  other  care 
than  to  deliver:  their  tale  of  wares  at  the  stated  time. 

It  has  been  formerly  ims^ined  that  he  who  in- 
tends the  entertainment  or  instruction  of  others,  must 
feel  in  himself  some  peculiar  impulse  of  genius,  that 
he  must  watch  the  happy  minute  in  which  his  natu- 
ral fire  is  exdted,  in  vi^ch  his  mmd  is  elevated  wit)i 
nobler  qentimeatS;  enlightened  with  clearer  views, 
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and  invigorated  with  stronger  comprehension;  that ^ 
he  musi  carefully  select  his  thoughts  and  polish  his  - 
expressions ;  and  animate  his  efforts  with  the  hope  of 
raising  a  monument  of  learning,  which  neither  time 
nor  envy  shall  be  able  to  destroy. 

But  the  authors  whom  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  * 
recommend  have  been  too  long  hackneyed  in  the  ways 
of  men  to  indulge  the  chimerical  ambition  of  immor-  * 
tftlity ;  they  have  seldom  any  claim  to  the  trade  of 
writing,  but  that  they  have  tried  some  other  without 
success  ;   they  perceive  no  particular  summons  to 
composition,  except  the  sound  of  the  clock;  they* 
have  no  other  rule  but  the  law  or  the  fashion  for  ad- 
mitting their  thoughts  or  rejecting  them ;  and  about* 
the  opinion  of  posterity  they  have  little  solicitude, 
for  their  productions  are  seldom  intended  to  remain ; 
in  the  world  longer  than  a  week. 

That  such  authors  are  not  to  be  rewarded  witii ' 
praise  is  evident,  since  nothing  can  be  admired  when 
it  ceases  to  exist ;  but  surely  though  they  cannot 
aspire  to  honour,  ^ey  may  be  exempted  from  igno-' 
niiny,  and  adopted  into  tliat  order  of  men  which  de-  ^ 
serves  our  kindness,  though  not  our  reverence.  These  ^ 
papers  of  the  day,  the  ephemera:  of  learning,  have ' 
uses  more  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  common  life 
than  more  pompous  and  durable  volumes.     If  it  is  ^ 
necessary  for  every  man  to  be  more  acquainted  with 
his  contemporaries  than  with  past  generations,  and ' 
to  rather  know  the  events  which  may  immediately  af- 
fect his  fortune  or  quiet,  than  the  revolutions  of  an- ' 
dent  kingdoms,  in  which  he  has  neither  possessions 
nor  expectations  ;  if  it  be  pleasing  to  hear  of  the  pre- 
ferment and  dismission  of  statesmen,  the  birth  of 
heirs,  and  the  marriage  of  beauties,  the  humble  au- ' 
thor  of  journals  and  gazettes  must  bfe  considered  as- 
a  liberal  dispenser  of  beneficial  knowledge. 

Eventheabridger,  compiler,  and  translator,  though 
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their  laiiours  cannot  be  ranked  with  those  of  the  di- 
urnal historiographer,  yet  must  not  be  rashly  doomed 
to  annihilation.  Every  size  of  readers  require  a  genius 
of  correspondent  capaciW ;  some  delight  in  abstracts 
and  ejHtomeSy  because  they  want  room  in  their  me- 
mory for  long  details,  ana  content  them£felves  with 
effects,  without  inquiry  after  causes;. some  minds  are 
overpowered  by  splendour  of  sentiment,  as  some  eyes 
are  oflfended  by  a  glaring  light ;  such  will  gladly  con- 
template an  auth(»r  in  an  humble  imitation,  as  we 
look  without  pain  upon  the  sun  in  the  water. 

As  every  writer  has  his  use,  every  writer  ought  to 
have  his  patrons ;  and  since  no  man,  however  high 
he  may  now  stand,  can  be  certain  that  he  shall  not 
be  soon  thrown  down  from  his  elevation  by  criticism 
or  caprice,  the  common  interest  of  learning  requires 
that  her  sons  should  cease  from  intestine  hostilities, 
and  instead  of  sacrificing  each  other  to  malice  and 
contempt,  endeavour  to  avert  persecution  from  the 
meanest  of  their  fraternity. 


N^  146.    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  10,  1751. 


Sunt  illic  duOy  tresve,  qoi  revolvant 
Nostrarnm  tineas  ineptiBram : 
Sed  dliD  sponrio,  febnlnqne  lasts 
•'  De  Scorpo  fiierint  at  Indtato* — Mabt. 

Tis  possible  that  one  or  two 

These  fooleries  of  mine  may  view ; 

But  then  the  bettings  must  be  o'er. 

Nor  Crab  or  Childers  talk'd  of  more. — F.  Lbwis. 

None  of  the  projects  or  designs  which  exercise  the< 
mind  of  man  are  equally  subject  to  obstructions  and 
disappointments  with  the  pursuit  of  fame.    Riches 
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anno  t  easily  be  denied  to  them  who  have  Jsomething 
of  g  reater  value  to  offer  in  exchange ;  he  whose  for- 
tune is  endangered  by  litigation  >  will  not  refuse  to 
augment  the  wealth  of  the  lawyer ;  he  whose  days 
are  darkened  by  languor,  or  whose  neives  are  excru- 
ciated by  pain,  is  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  sci- 
ence of  healing.  But  praise  maybe  always  omitted 
.without  inconvenience.  When  once  a  man  has  made 
celebrity  necessary  to  his  happiness,  he  has  put  it  in 
the  power  of  the  weakest  and  most  timorous  malign 
nity,  if  not  to  take  away  his  satisfaction,  at  least  to 
withhold  it.  His  enemies  may  indulge  their  pride 
by  airy  negligence,  and  gratify  their  malice  by  quiet 
neutrality.  They  that  could  never  have  injured  a 
character  by  invectives,  may  combine  to  aimihilate 
it  by  silence ;  as  the  women  of  Rome  threatened  to 
put  an  end  to  conquest  and  dominion,  by  supplying 
no  children  to  the  commonwealth* 

When  a  writer  has  with  long  toil  produced  a  work 
intended  to  burst  upon  mankind  with  unexpected 
lustre,  and  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  learned 
world  from  every  other  controversy  or  inquiry,  he  is 
seldom  contented  to  wait  long  without  the  enjoyment 
of  his  new  praises.     With  an  imagination  full  of  his 
own  importance,  he  walks  out  like  a  monarch  in  dis- 
guise, to  learn  the  various  opinions  of  his  readers, 
Prepared,  to  feast  upon  admiration ;  composed  to 
encounter  censures  without  emotion  ;  and  deter- 
mined not  to  suffer  his  quiet  to  be  injured  by  a  sen- 
sibility too  exquisite  of  praise  or  blame,  but  to  laugh 
with  equal  contempt  at  vain  objections  and  injudi- 
cious commendations,  he  enters  the  places  of  mingled 
conversation,  sits  down  to  his  tea  in  an  obscure  cor- 
ner, and  while  he  appears  to  examine  a  file  of  anti- 
quated journals,  catches  the  conversation  of  the 
whole  room.    He  listens,  but  heara  no  mention  at 
his  book,  and  therefore  supposes  that  he  has  disap- 
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poiDted  his  curiosity  by  delay ;  and  that  as  men  6( 
learning  would  naturally  begin  their  conversation 
with  such  a  wonderful  novelty,  they  had  digressed 
to  other  subjects  before  his  arrival.  The  company 
disperses  and  their  places  are  supplied  by  others 
equally  ignorant,  or  equally  careless.  The  same  ex- 
pectation hurries  him  to  anothier  place,  from  which 
the  same  disappointment  drives  him  soon  away.  His 
impatience  then  grows  violent  and  tumultuous ;  he 
ranges  over  the  town  with,  restless  curiosity,  and 
hears  in  one  quarter  of  a  cricket-match,  in  another 
of  a  pick-pocket ;  is  told  by  some  of  an  unexpected 
bankn4>tcy,  by  others  of  a  turtle  feast ;  is  sometimes 
provoked  by  importunate  inquiries  after  the  white 
bear,  and  sometimes  with  praises  of  the  dancing  dog ; 
he  is  afterward  entreated  to  give  his  judgment  upon 
a.wc^er  about  the  height  of  me  Monument ;  invited 
to  see  a  foot-race  in  the  adjacent  villages ;  desired 
to  read  a  ludicrous  advertisement;  or  consulted  about 
the  most  effectual  method  of  making  inquiry  after  a 
&YOurite  cat.  The  whole  world  is  busied  in  affairs, 
which  he  thinks  below  the  notice  of  reasonable  crea- 
tures, and  which  are  nevertheless  sufficient  to  with- 
draw all  regard  from  his  labours  and  his  merits. 

He  resolves  at  last  to  violate  his  own  modesty, 
and  to  recall  the  talkers  from  their  folly  by  an  inquiry 
after. himself.  He  finds  every  one  provided  with  an 
answer ;  one  has  seen  the  work  advertised,  but  never 
met  with  any  that  had  read  it ;  another  has  been  so 
often  imposed  upon  by  specious  titles,  that  he  never 
buys  a  book  till  its  character  is  established ;  a  third 
wonders  what  any  man  can  hope  to  produce  after  so 
many  writers  of  greater  eminence ;  the  next  has  -in- 
quired; after  the  author,  but  can  hear  no  account  of 
him,  and  therefore  suspects  the  name  to  be  ficti- 
tious ;.  and  another  knows  him  to  be  a  man  condemned 
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by  indigence  to  write  too  frequently  what  he  has 
does  not  understand. 

Many  are  the  consolations  with  which  the  unhappy 
author  endeavours  to  allay  his  vexation,  and  fortify 
his  patience.  He  has  written  with  too  Uttle  induU 
gence  to  the  understanding  of  common  readers ;  he 
has  fallen  upon  an  age  in  which  solid  knowledge, 
and  delicate  refinement,  have  given  way  to  low  mer- 
riment and  idle  buffoonery,  and  therefore  no  writer 
can  hope  for  distinction,  who  has  any  higher  purpose 
than  to  raise  laughter.  He  finds  that  his  enemies^ 
such  as  superiority  will  always  raise,  have  been  in- 
dustrious, while  his  performance  wias  in  the  press, 
to  vilify  and  blast  it;  and  that  the  bookseller,  whom 
he  had  resolved  to  enrich,  has  rivals  that  obstruct 
the  circulation  of  his  copies.  He  at  last  reposes 
upon  the  consideration,  that  the  noblest  works  of 
learning  and  genius  have  always  made  their  way 
slowly  against  ignorance  and  prejudice;  and  that 
reputation,  which  is  never  to  be  lost,  must  be  gradu- 
ally obtained,  as  animals  of  longest  life  are  observed 
not  soon  to  attain  their  full  stature  and  strength. 

By  such  arts  of  voluntary  delusion  does  every  man 
endeavour  to  conceal  his  own  unimportance  from 
himself.  It  is  lon^  before  we  are  convinced  of  the 
small  proportion  \mich  every  individual  bears  to  the 
collective  body  of  mankind;  or  learn  how  few  can 
be  interested  in  the  fortune  of  any  single  man ;  how 
little  vacancy  is  left  in  the  world  for  any  new  object 
of  attention ;  to  how  small  extent  the  bnghtest  blaze 
of  merit  can  be  spread  amidst  the  mists  of  business 
and  of  folly ;  and  how  soon  it  is  clouded  by  the  in- 
tervention of  other  novelties.  Not  only  the  writer 
of  books  but  the  commander  of  armies,  and  the  de- 
liverer of  nations,  will  easily  outlive  all  nOisy  and 
{>opular  reputation :  he  may  be  celebrated  for  ^  time 
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by  the  puUic  i^oioe,  but  his  actions  and  bis  same 
will  soon  be  considered  as  remote  tind  unaffectingy 
and  be  rarely  mentioned  but  by  those  whose  alliance 
gives  them  some  vanity  to  gratify  by  frequent  com- 
memoration. 

It  seems  not  to  be  sufficiently  considered  how  Uttle 
renown  can  be  admitted  in  the  world.  Mankind  are 
kept  perpetually  busy  by  their  fears  or  desires,  and 
have  not  more  leisure  from  their  own  affairs,  than  to 
acquaint  themsdves  with  the  accidents  of  the  current 
day.  Engs^d  in  contriving  some  refuge  from  cala- 
mity, or  in  shortemng  the  way  to  some  new  posses- 
sion, they  seldom  suffer  their  thoughts  to  wander  to 
the  past  or  future ;  none  but  a  few  solitary  students 
have  leisure  to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  ancient  he- 
roes or  sages ;  and  names  which  hoped  to  range  over 
kingdoms  and  continents  shrink  at  last  into  cloisters 
or  colleges. 

Nor  is  it  certain,  that  even  of  these  dark  and  nar^ 
row  habitations,  these  last  retreats  of  fame,  the  posr 
session  will  be  long  kept.  Of  men  devoted  to  litera- 
ture very  few  extend -^ir  views  beyond  some  par- 
ticular science,  and  the  greater  part  seldom  inquire, 
even  in  their  o\^n  profession,  for  any  aathors  but 
those  whom  the  present  mode  of  study  happens  to 
force  upon  their  notice ;  they  desire  not  to  fill  their 
minds  with  unfashionable  knowledge,  but  content- 
edly resign  to  oblivion  those  books  which  fhey  now 
find  censured  or  neglected. 

The  hope  of  fame  is  necessarily  connected  with 
such  considerations  as  must  abate  the  ardour  of  confi- 
dence, and  repress  the  vigour  of  pursuit.  Whoever 
claims  renown  from  any  kind  of  excellence,  expects 
to  fill  the  place  which  is  now  possessed  by  another ; 
for  there  are  already  names  of  every  class  sufficient 
to  employ  all  that  will  desire  to  remember  them ; 
and  surely  he  that  is  pushing  his  predecessors  into 
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tht  gM  of  fikficwityy  canoot  but  sometimed  bus- 
IMCt,  dMA  Itt  «ittst  himself  sink  in  like  manner,  and 
«s  lie  sImmIs  mpoa  the  same  precipice,  be  swept  away 
widi  the  smme  violence. 

It  soHKtimes  happens  that  fame  begins  when  life 
»  mt  tti  ead;  but  far  the  greater  number  of  candi- 
dites  for  applause  have  owed  their  reception  in  the 
woM  to  some  favourable  casualties,  and  have  there- 
fore immediately  sunk  into  neglect,  when  death 
stripped  them  of  their  casual  influence,  and  neither 
fortune  nor  patronage  operated  in  their  favour. 
Among  those  who  have  better  claims  to  regard,  the 
honour  paid  to  their  memory  is  commonly,  propor- 
tionate to  the  reputation  which  they  enjoyed  in  their 
lives,  though  still  growing  fainter,  as  it  iaat  a  greater 
distance  from  the  first  emission ;  and .  since-  it  is  ^o 
difficult  to  obtain  the  notice  of  contemporaries,  how 
little  is  it  to  be  hoped  from  future  times  ?  •  What  can 
merit  effect  by  its  own  force,  when  the  help  of  art  or 
friendship  can  scarcely  support  it? 


N«  147.    TUESDAY,  AUGUST  1?,  1751. 


Ta  nihil  invit&  dices  faciesve  Minerva. — Hon. 

You  are  of  too  quick  a  sight, 

Not-to  discern  which  way  your  talent  fies. — Boscosimon. 

'  To  THE  Rambler. 
'SIR, 

^  As  little  things  grow  great  by  continual  accumula« 
tion,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  the  dignity  of  your 
character  impaired  by  an  account  of  a  ludicrous  per- 
secution, which  though  it  produces  no  scenes  of"  hor- 
ror or  of  ruin,  yet,  by  incessant  importunity  of  vex- 
ation, wears  away  my  happiness,  and  consumes  those 
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years  which  nature  seems  p^tfticoiady  to  haye  as- 
signed to  cheerfttlnessy  in  silent.anxiety  and  helpless 
resentment. 

'  I  am  the  eldest  son  of  a  genileman,  who  having 
inherited  a  huqge  estate  from  his  ancestors,  and  feel- 
ing no  desire  either  to  increase  or  lessen  it,  has  from 
the  time  of  his  marriage  generally  resided  at  his  own 
seat;  where,  by  dividing  his  time  among  the  duties 
of  a  father,  a  master,  and  a  magistrate,  the  study  of 
literature,  and  the  offices  of  civiHty,  he  finds  means 
toirid  himself  of  the  day,  without  any  of  those  amuse- 
ments, which  all  those  with  whom  my  residence  in 
this  place  has  made  me  acquainted  thmk  necessary 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  existence. 

*  When  my  age  made  me  capable  of  instruction, 
my  father  prevailed  upon  a  gentleman,  long  known 
at  OjLford  for  the  extent  of  lus  learning  and  purity  of 
his  manners,  to  undestake  my  education.  The  re- 
gard with  which  I  saw  him  treated  disposed  me  to 
consider  his  instructions  as  important,  and  I  there- 
fore soon  formed  a  habit  of  attention,  by  which  I 
made  very  quick  advances  in  d^erent  kinds  of  learn- 
ingi  and  heard,  perhaps  too  often,  very  flattering 
comparisons  of  my  own  proficiency  with  that  of 
others,  either  -less  docile  by  nature,  or  less  happily 
forwarded  by  instruction.  I  was  caressed  by  all  that 
exchanged  visits  with  my  father ;  and  as  young  men 
are  with  little  difficulty  taught  to  judge  favourably 
of  themselves,  began  to  thnik  that  close  application 
was  no  longer  necessary,  and  that  the  time  was  now 
come  when  I  was  at  liberty  to  read  only  for  amuse* 
ment,  and  was  to  receive  die  reward  of  my  fatigues 
in  praise  and  admiration. 

*  Whale  I  was  thus  banqueting  upon  my  own  per- 
fections, jEmd  longing  in  sectet  to  escape  from  tntor^ 
age,  my  H^tfaei^s  brc&er  came  from  London  to  pass  a 
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arts  by:  .which  rusticity  is  frequently  deluded.  The 
sflone  detail  and  the  same  advice  he  would  have  re* 
peated  on  the  second  day ;  but  as  I  every  moment 
diverted  the  discourse  to  the<history  of  the  towns  by 
which  we  passed,  or  some  other  subject  of  learning 
or  of  reason,  he  soon  lost  his  vivacity,  grew  peevish 
and  silent,  wrapped  his  cloak  about  him,  composed 
himself  to  slumber,  and  reserved  his  gaiety  for  fitter 
auditors. 

^  At  length  I  entered  London,  and  my  uncle  was 
reinstated  in  his  superiority.  He  awaked  at  once  to- 
loquacity  as  soon  as  our  wheels  rattled  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  told  me  the  name  of  every  street  as  we 
crossed  it,  and  owner  of  every  house  as  we  passed- 
by.  He  presented  me  to  my  aunt,  a  lady  of  great 
eminence  for  the  numb^  of  her  acquaintances  and 
splendour  of  her  assemblies,  and  either  in  kindness 
or  revenge  consulted  with  her,  in.  my  pre8ence,.how 
I  might  be  most  advantageously,  dressed  for  my  first 
appearance,  and  most  expeditiously  disencumbered 
from  my  villatic  bashfulness.  My  indignation  at 
familiarity  thus  contemptuous  flushed  in  my  face ;  they 
mistook  anger  for  shame,  and  alternately  exerted 
their  eloquence  upon  the  benefits  of  public  education, 
and  the  happiness  of  an  assurance  early  acquired. 

*'  Assurance  is  indeed  the  only  qualification  to  which 
they  seem  to  have  annexed  merit,  and  assurance 
therefore  is  perpetually  recommended  to  me  as  the 
supply  of  every  defect,' and  the  ornament  of  every  ex- 
cellence. I  never  sit  silent  in  compsmy  when  secret 
history  is  circulating,  but  I  am  reproached  for  want 
of  assurance.  If  I  fail  to  return  the  stated  answer 
to  a  compliment ;  if  I  am  disconcerted  by  unexpected 
raillery;  if  I  blush  when  I  am  discovered  gating  on 
a  beauty,  or  hesitate  when  I  find  myself  embarrassed 
in  an  argument ;  if  I  am  unwilling  to  talk  of  what  I 
do  not  understand;  or  timorous  in  undertaking  offices 
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wliSch  I  cannot  gracefully  perform ;  if  I  suffer  a  more 
lhi«ly  latler  to  recount  the  casualties  of  a  game,  or 
a  nimbler  fop  to  pick  up  a  fan,  I  am  censared  be- 
tween  pity  and  contempt,  as  a  wretch  doomed  to  gro- 
vel in  obscurity  for  want  of  assurance. 
'  *  I  have  found  many  young  persons  harassed  in  the 
same  manner,  by  those  to  whom  age  has  given  no- 
thing but  the  assurance^ which  they  recommend; 
asid  therefore  cannot  but  think  it  useful  to  inform 
them,  that  cowardice  and  delicacy  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded ;  and  that  he  whose  stupidity  has  armed  him 
against  tiie  shafts  of  ridicule,  will  alwavs  act  and 
speak  with  greater  audacity,  Uian  they  whose  sensi- 
bility represses  their  ardour,  and  who  dare  never  let 
llieir  confidence  ou^row  their  abilities/ 


N«148.    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  17,  1751. 


Me  pater  ssvis  oneret  catenb, 
l^ood  viip  deroens  misero  peperci, 
Mb  f  d'  extremos  NmnidBnim  in  agms 
ClaaiBe  releget*— <Uor» 

Me  let  my  fijitber  ioad  with  ohains. 
Or  banish  to  Namidia's  farthest  plains  J 

My  crime,  that  I«  a  loyal  wife, 
Jjn.  kind  compassion  spar^  my  husband's  life. — Fbancis. 

Politicians  remark,  that  no  oppression  is  so 
lieavy  or  lasting  as  that  which  is  inflicted  by  the  per- 
version and  exorbitance  of  legal  authority.  The 
robber  may  be  seized',  and'the  invader  repelled j  when* 
ever  they  are  found ;  they  who  pretend  no  right  but 
Aat  of  force,  may  by  force  be  punished  or  suppress- 
edU   But-wfaen  plunder  bears,  the  name  of  impost, 
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and  murder  is  perpetrated  by  a  judicial  sentence,' 
fortitude  is  intimidated  and  wisdom  confounded ;  re- 
dstance  shrinks  from  an  alliance  with  rebellion,  and: 
the  villain  remains  secure  in  the  robes  of  the  ma- 
^strate. 

Equally  dangerous  and  equally  detestable  are  the 
cruelties  often  exercised  in  private  families,  under  the? 
venerable  sanction  of  parental  authority ;  the  power 
which  we  are  taught  to  honour  from  the  first  mo- 
ments of  reason ;  which  is  guarded  from  insult  and 
violation  by  all  that  can  impress  awe  upon  the  mind 
of  man ;  and  which  therefore  m^y  wanton  in  cruelty, 
without  control,  and  trample  the  bounds  of  right- 
with  innumerable  transgressions,  before  duty  and 
piety  will  dare  to  seek  redress,  or  think  themselves 
at  liberty  to  recur  to  any  other  means  of  deliverance 
than  supplications  by  which  insolence  is  elated,  and 
tears  by  which  cruelty  is  gratified. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  imagined  by  the  Romans, 
that  no  son  could  be  the  murderer  of  his  father;  and 
they  had  therefore  no  punishment  appropriated  to 
parricide.  They  seem  likewise  to  have  believed  with 
equal  confidence,  that  no  father  could  be  cruel  to  his 
child;  and  therefore  they  allowed  every  man  the  su- 
preme judicature  in  his  own  house,  and  put  the  lives 
of  his  offspring  into  -his  hands.  But  experience  in- 
formed them  by  degrees,  that  they  had  determined 
too  hastily  in  favour  of  human  nature ;  they  found 
that  instinct  and  habit  were  not  able  to  contend  with 
avarice  or  malice;  that  the  nearest  relation  might  be 
violated ;  and  that  ppwer,  to  whomsoever  intrusted; 
might  be  ill  employed.  They  were  therefore  obliged 
to  supply  and  to  change  their  institutions ;  to  deter 
the  parricide  by  a  new  law,  and  to  transfer  capital 
punishments  from  the  parent  to  the  magistrate. 

There  are  indeed  many  houses  which,  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  enter  familiarly,  without  discovering  that  pa^ 
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rente  are  by  ^  no  means  exempt  from  the  intoxications 
■  of  dominion ;  and  that  he  who  is  in  no  danger  of 
hearing  remonstrances  but  from  his  own  conscience, 
-will  seldom  be  long  without  the  art  of  controllmghis 
convictions,  and  modifying  justice  by  his  own  will. 

If  in  any  situation  the  heart  were  inaccessible  to 
•malignity,  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  se- 
cured by  parental  relation.  To  have  voluntarily  be^ 
come  to  any  bein^  the  occasion  of  its  existence,  pro- 
duces an  obligation  to  make  that  existence  happy. 
•To  see  helpless  infancy  stretching  out  her  hands, and 
•pouring  out  her  cries  in  testimony  of  dependance, 
•without  any  powers  to  alarm  jealousy^  or  any  guilt  to 
alienate  affection,  must  surely  awaken  tenderness  in 
every  human  mind ;  and  tenderness  once  excited 
will  be  hourly  increased  by  the  natural  contagion  of 
felicity,  by  the  repercussion  of  communicated  plea- 
sure, by  tne  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  bene- 
^EU^tion.  I  believe  no  generous  or  benevolent  man 
can  see  the  vilest  animal  courting  his  regard,  and 
shrinking  at  his  anger,  playing  his  gambols  of  de- 
light before  him,  calling  on  him  in  distress,  and  fly- 
ing to  him  in  danger,  without  more  kindness  than 
he  can  persuade  himself  to  feel  for  the  wild  and  un- 
social inhabitants  of  the  air  and  water.  We  naturally 
endear  to  ourselves  those  to  whom  we  impart  any 
kind  of  pleasure,  because  we  imagine  their  affection 
and  esteem  secured  to  us  by  the  benefits  which  they 
receive. 

There  is  indeed  another  method  by  which  the  pride 
of.  superiority  may  be  likewise  gratified.  He  that 
has  extinguished  all  the  sensations  of  humanity,  and 
bas  no  longer  any  satisfaction  in  the  reflection  that 
be  is  loved  as  the  distributer  of  happiness,  may  please 
himself  with  exciting  terror  as  the  inflicter  of  pain  t 
be  may  delight  his  solitude  with  contemplating  the 
extent  of  his  power,  and  the  force  of.  his  commands^ 
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in  imagining  tbe  desires  that  flutter  on  the  tongue 
which  is  forbidden  to  utter  them,  or  the  disoontent 
which  preys  on  the  heart  in  which  fear  Gonfines  it: 
he  may  amuse  lumself  with  new  conitctTances  of  de- 
tection, multiplications  of  proh^ttion,  and  varieties 
of  punishment ;  and  swell  with  exultation  when  he 
considers  how  little  of  the  homage  that  he  reoeiyes 
he  owes  to  choice. 

That  princes  of  this  character  have  been  known, 
the  history  of  all  absolute  kingdoms  will  iufoim  «s; 
and  since,  as  Aristotle  observes,  ^  vcjcovofujc^  fiouof^ 
X^a,  *  the  government  of  a  family  is  naturally  mo*> 
narchical/  it  is  like  other  monarchies  too  often  arbi- 
trarily administered.  The  regal  and  parental  tyrant 
differ  only  in  the  extent  of  their  dominions,  and  the 
number  of  their  -slaves.  The  same  passions  cause 
the  same  miseries;  except  that  seldom  any -prince, 
however  despotic^  has  so  far  shaken  off  all  awe  of 
the  public  eye,  as  to  venture  upon  those  freaks  joi 
injustice,  which  are  sometimes  indulged  under  the 
secrecy  of  a  private  dwelling.  Capricious  injunc- 
tions, partial  decisions,  unequal  allotments,  distribu- 
tions of  reward  not  by  merit  but  by  fancy,  and  pu- 
nishments regulated  not  by  the  degree  of  theofifence, 
but  by  the  humour  of  the  judge,  are  too  frequent 
where  no  power  is  known  but  that  of  a  father. 

That  he  delights  in  the  misery  of  others  no  man 
will  confess,  and  yet  what  other  motive  can  make  a 
father  cruel?  The  king  may  be  instigated  by  one 
man  to  the  destruction  of  another;  he  may  some- 
times think  himself  endangered  by  the  virtues  of  a 
subject;  he  may  dread  the  successful  general  or  the 
popular  orator ;  his  avarice  may  jpoint  out  eolden 
confiscations ;  and  his  guilt  may  whisper  that  he  can 
only  be  secure  by  entting  off  all  power  of  revenge* 
But  what  can  a  parent  hope  from  the  opprsssion^ 
of  those  who  were  bom  to  his  proteotioiiy  of  those  wb<> 


-Uh  widi  BO  bimmIs*  Why  cowsnl*  are  cntel  swy  b* 
endy  dbcovaed;  but  (or  wtukt  reason,  not  oran 
■B&MiMs  dm  cowaidice,  can  At  nu  delight  in 
ofViuaHOD  who  has  nothnig  to  fear  T 
-  Me  m^ostifidble  aetuity  <^  %  pu«nt  is  kwded 
^ridi  diit  afgiATUion,  thiit  tboGe  whom  he  bjuns  ue 
ahnys  in  Ub  sight.  The  injustice  of  •  prince  is  often 
cxeroKd  npoa  those  of  whom  he  never  had  any  pe^- 
wwal  (V  particiUai  knowledge;  and  ihe  sentence 
whidi  he  [nonoaDces,  whether  of  banishmenti  im- 
-pnsonmeDi.or  death,  removes  from  his  view  the  man 
irttom  he  condemns.  But  the  domestic  oppressor 
dooms  himself  to  gaae  upon  those  fuces  which  ha 
donds  with  tenor  and  with  sorrow;  and  beholds 
every  moment  the  effects  of  his  own  barbarities.  He 
that  can  bear  to  pve  continual  pain  to  those  who  sur- 
roimd  him,  and  can  walk  with  satisfaction  in  the 
gloom  of  his  own  presence ;  he  that  can  see  submis- 
sive misery  without  i^nting,  and  meet  without  emo- 
tion the  eye  that  implores  mercy  or  demands  justice, 
will  scarcely  be  amended  by  remonstrance  or  admo- 
nition; he  has  found  means  of  stopinng  the  avenues 
of  tenderness,  and  anning  hia  heart  against  the  force 
of  reason. 

Even  though  no  consideration  should  be  paid  to 
the  great  law  of  social  beings,  by  which  every  indi- 
ndual  is  commanded  to  consult  the  happiness  of 
others,  yet  the  harsh  parent  is  less  to  be  vindicated 
than  any  other  criminal,  because  he  less  provides  for 
the  happiness  of  himself.  Every  man,  howeyer  little 
lie  loves  others,  would  willingly  be  loved ;  every  man 
hopes  to  lire  long,  and  therefore  hopes  for  that  time 
at  which  be  shall  sink  back  to  imbecility,  and  must 
depend  for  ease  and  cheerfulness  upon  the  ofBcious- 
ness  of  others.  '  But  how  has  he  obviated  the  inco ti- 
s  of  old  age,  who  alienates  from  him  the 
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asfistamoe  of  bis  children,  and  whose  bed  miiBtbe 
tsurrmmded  in  his  last  hours,  in  the  boars  of  languor 
and  dejection,  of  impatience  and  of  pain,  by  strangers 
to  vAkxm  his  life  is  indifferent,  or  by  enemies  to  nvbom 
his  death  is  desirable  ? 

Piety  will  indeed  in  good  minds  overcome  provoca-* 
tk)n,  and  those  who  ha^e  been  harassed  by  brutality 
will  forget  the  ir^uries  which  they  hs^e  suffered  so 
far  as  to  perform  the  last  duties  with  ulacrtty  and 
zeal.  But  surely  no  resentment  can  beequally  f>ttn- 
f  ul  with  kindness  thus  undeserved,  nor  can  severer 

{mnishment  be  imprecated  upon  a  m«a- not  wholly 
ost  in  meanness  and  stupidity^  tton,  through  the 
tediousness  of  decrepitude,  to  be  v^roached  by  the 
kindness  of  his  own  children,  to  receive*  not  thetri* 
bote  =but  the  dms  of  attendance^  and  to  owe  every 
relief  of  his  miseries,  not  to  gratitude  but  to  mei^. 
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Quod  Don  sit  Pv lades  boc  tempore,  non  sit  Orestes^ 

Miraris  ?  Pymdes,  Marce,  bibebat  idem. 
Nee  inelior  panis,  tardnsve  dabatur  Or«sti ; 

Sed  par,  atque  eadem  caeua  doobas  eraL 
Te  Cadmsa  Tyros,  me  pinguis  Gallia  vestit : 

Vis  te  purpureuro,  Marce,  sagatus  amem  ? 
Ut  praestem  Pyladen,  atiqais  mihi  prsstet  Orestem : 

Hoc  non  fit  verbis :  Marce,  ut  ameris,  ama. 

MaET«  ¥4.  llji 

You  wonder  now  ftat  no  man  sees 
Such  friends  «s- those  of . ancient  Greece. 

Here  lay  the  point Orestes*  meat 

Was  just  the  same  his  friend  did  eat ; 
Nor  can  it  yet  be  found,  his  wine 
•Was  better,  PyUdes,'tbuitiiine.  f 


In  faoi|ie*$|ma  ruwet  1  am  drest^ 

Yoair  cloth  is  always  of  the  best ; 

But  honest  Marcos,  If  yoa  please 

To  thoose  me  for  joorJPy lades, 

Kemember^riracds  alone  are  vain; 

Love— if  yoa  wonld  be  lov'd  agaui*-^F.  Liwis. 

'To  THS  Ramblea. 
*  SIR, 

^  No.  depravity  of  the  mind  has  been  more  fre* 
qaently  or  jusUy  censured  than  ingratitude.  There 
is  indeed  sufficiei^t  reason  for  looking  on  those  that 
can  return  evil  for  good,,  and  repay  kindness  and  as- 
.sistance  with  hatred  or  neglect,  as  corrupted  beyond 
.the  common  degrees  of  wickedness;  nof  will  he, 
,who  has  once  been  clearly  det^ted  in  acts  of  injury 
to  his  benefactor,  deserve  to  be  numbered  among 
.social  beings ;  he  has  endeavoured  to  destroy  confi- 
.dence,  to  intercept  sympathy,  and  to  turn  every 
man's. attention  wholly  on  himself. 

*  There  is  always  danger  lest  the  honest  abhor- 
^xenceof  a  crime  snould.  raise  the  passions  with  too 
much  violence  against  the  man  to  whom  it  is  imputed. 
'  In  proportion  as. guilt  is  more  enormous,  it  ought  to 
be  ascertained  by  stronger  evidence*    The  charge 
against  ingratitude  is  very  general;  almost  every 
.man  can  tell  what  favours  he  had  conferred  upon  in- 
.  sensibility,  and  how  much  happiness  he  has  bestowed 
without  return;  but  perhaps,  if  these  patrons  and 
■protectors  were  confronted  with  any  whom  they  boast  , 
of  having  befriended,  it  would  often  appear  that  they 
consulted  only  their  pleasure  or  vanity,  and  repaid 
themselves  their  petty  donations  by  gratifications  of 
insolence  and  indulgence  of  contempt* 

'  Itbas  happened  that  much  of  my  time  has  b6en 
passed  in  a  dependant  state,  and  consequently  I  have 
received  many  favours  in  the  opinion  of  those  at 
whose  expense  I  have  been  pnauitained;  yet  I  do  not 
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tokens  of  contempt  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a 
name,  which  vanish  to  nothing  in  an  attempt  to 
•describe  them,  and  yet  may,  by  continual  repetition, 
make  day  pass  after  day  in  sorrow  and  in  terror. 
Phrases  of  cursory  comphment  and  estabUshed  salu- 
tation may,  by  a  different  modulation  of  the  voice, 
or  cast  of  the  countenance,  convey  contrary  mean- 
ings, and  be  changed  from  indications  of  respect  to 
expressions  of  scorn.  The  dependant  who  cultivates 
delicacy  in  himself  very  little  consults  his  own  tran- 
quillity. My  unhappy  vigilance  is  every  moment 
discovering  some  petulance  of  accent,  or  arrogance 
of  mien,  some  vehemence  of  interrogation,  or  quick- 
ness of  reply,  that  recalls  my  poverty  to  my  mind, 
and  which  I  feel  more  acutely  as  I  know  not  how  to 
-resent  it. 

*  You  are  not  however  to  imagine  that  I  think  my- 
self discharged  from  the  duties  of  gratitude,  only  be- 
cause my  relatiqns  do  not  adiust  their  looks  or  tune 
their  voices  to  my  expectation.  The  msolence  of 
benefaction  terminates  not  in  negative  rudeness  or 
obliquities  of  insult.  I  am  often  told  in  express  terms 
of  the  miseries  from  which  charity  has  snatched  me, 
while  multitudes  are  suffered  by  relations  equally 
near  to  devolve  upon  the  parish;  and  have  more 
tiian  once  heard  it  numbered  among  other  favours, 
that  I  am  admitted  to  the  same  table  with  my  cousins. 

^  That  I  sit  at  the  first  table  I  must  acknowledge, 
but  I  sit  there  only  that  I  may  feel  tiie  stings  of  in- 
feriority. My  inquiries  are  neglected,  my  opinion  is 
overborne,  my  assertions  are  controverted  ; .  and  as 
insolence  always  propagates  itself,  the  servants  over- 
look me^  in  imitation  of  their  master : .  if  I  call  mo- 
destiy,  I  am  not  heard;  if  loudly,  my  .usurpation  of 
authority  is  checked  by  a  general  frown.  I  am  often 
obliged  to  look  uninvited  upon  delicacies,  and.some- 
times  desired  to  rise  upon  very  slight  pretences. 
The  incivilities  to  yrbich.  I  am  exposed  would 
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giTe  me  less  pain,  were  they  not  affgravated  by  the 
tears  of  my  sister,  whom  the  young  ladies  are  hourly 
tormenting  with  every  art  of  feminine  persecution. 
As  it  is  said  of  the  supreme  magistrate  of  Venice^ 
that  he  is  a  prince  in  one  place  and  a  slave  in  an- 
other»  my  sister  is  a  servant  to  her  cousins  in  their 
apartments,  and  a  companion  only  at  the  table.  Her 
wit  and  beauty  draw  so  much  reward  away  from 
them,  that  they  never  suffer  her  to  appear  with  them 
in  any  place  where  they  solicit  notice  or  expect  ad- 
miration ;  and  when  they  are  visited  by  neighbour- 
ing ladies,  and  pass  their  hours  in  domestic  amuse- 
ments, she  is  sometimes  called  to  fill  a  vacancy,  in- 
sulted with  contemptuous  freedoms,  and  dismissed 
to  her  needle  when  her  place  is  supplied.  The  heir 
has  of  late,  by  the  instigation  of  his  sisters,  begun 
to  harass  her  witb  clownish  jocularity;  he  seems 
inclined  to  make  his  first  rude  essays  of  waggery 
upon  her ;  and  by  the  connivance,  if  not  encourage-, 
ment  of  his  father,  treats  her  with  such  licentious  bru- 
tality, as  I  cannot  bear,  though  I  cannot  punish  it 

^  I  beg  to  be  informed,  Mr.  Rambler,  how  much  we 
can  be  supposed  to  owe  to  beneficence,  exerted  on 
terms  like  uiese  ?  To  beneficence  which  pollutes  its 
gifts  with  contumely,  and  may  be  truly  said  to  pander 
to  pride  ?  I  would  willingly  be  told,  whether  inso- 
lence does  not  reward  its  own  liberalities,  and  whe- 
tlier  he  that  exacts  servility  can  with  justice  at  the 
same  time  expect  affection.        I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Hyperdulus.' 
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O  nmnera  nondam 
Intellecta  Deiim ! —  Lvcan. 


Thoa  chiefest  good ! 


Bestow'd  by  HeaVn,  bat  seldom  understood. — Eowe. 

As  daily  experience  makes  it  evident  that  misfor- 
tunes are  unavoidably  incident  to  human  life,  that, 
calamity  will  neither  be  repelled  by  fortitude,  nor 
esci^ed  by  flight ;  neither  awed  by  greatness,  nor 
eluded  by  obscurity;  philosophers  have  endeavoured^ 
to  reconcile  us  to  that  condition  which  they  cannot 
teach  us  to  mend,  by  persuading  us  that  most  of  our 
evils  are  made  afflictive  only  by  ignorance  or  per- 
verseness,  and  that  nature  has  annexed  to  every  vi» 
cissitude  of  external  circumstances,  sojme  advantage 
sufficient  to  overbalance  all  its  inconveniences. 

This  attempt  may  perhaps  be  justly  suspected  of 
resemblance  to  the  practice  of  physicians,  who,  when 
diey  cannot  mitigate  pain,  destroy  sensibility,  and 
endeavour  to  conceal  by  opiates  the  inefficacy  of 
their  other  medicines.  The  panegyrists  of  calamity 
have  more  frequently  gained,  applause  to  their  wit, 
than  acquiescence  to  their  arguments ;  nor  has  ijb 
appeared  that  the  most  musical  oratory  or  subtle  ra- 
tiocination has  been  able  long  to  overpower  the  an- 
guish of  oppression,  the  tediousness  of  languor,  or 
the  longings  of  want. 

Yet  it  may  be  generally  remarked,  that  where  much 
has  been  attempted,  something  has  been  performed ; 
though  the  discoveries  or  acquisitions  of  man  are  not 
always  adequate  to  the  expectations  of  his  pride, 
they  are  at  least  sufficient  to  animate  his  industry. 
The  antidotes  with  which  philosophy  has  medicated 
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the  cap  of  life,  thoagfa  they  cannot  ^ve  it  salnbnty 
and  sireetnessy  have  at  least  allay^.  its  bitterness 
and  contempeied  its  malignity ;  the  balm  which  she 
drops  upon  the  wounds  of  die  mind  abates  their 
pain,  though  it  cannot  heal  them« 

But  su&ring  willingly  what  we  cannot  avoid,  we 
secure  ourselves  from  vain  and  immoderate  disquiet; 
we  preserve  for  better  purposes  that  strength  which 
would  be  improBtably  wasted  in  wild  efforts  of  despe- 
ration, and  maintain  that  circumspection  which  may 
enable  us  to  seize  every  support  and  improve  every 
alleviation.  This  cidmness  will  be  more  easily  ob- 
tained, as  the  attention  is  more  powerfully  with- 
drawn from  the  contemplation  of  unmingled  unabated 
evil,  and  diverted  to  those  accidental  benefits  which 
prudence  may  confer  on  every  state. 

Seneca  has  attempted  not  only  to  pacify  us  in  mis- 
fortune, bat  almost  to  allure  us  to  it,  by  representing 
it  as  necessary  to  the  pleasures  of  the  mind.  ^  He 
that  never  t^as  acquainted  witl\  adversity,'  says  he, 
'  has  seen  the  world  but  on  one  side,  and  is  ignorant 
of  half  the  scenes  of  nature/  He  invites  hjs  pupil 
to  calamity,  as  the  Sirens  allured  the  passenger  to 
their  coasts,  by  promising  that  he  shall  return  vketova 
cc^o  I'^ith  increase  of  knowledge,  with  enlarged 
views,  and  multiplied  ideas. 

Curiosity  is,  in  great  and  generous  minds,  the  titst 
passion  end  the  last ;  and  perhaps  always  predomi- 
nates in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  contempla- 
tive faculties.  He  who  easily  comprehends  all  that 
is  before  him,  and  soon  exhausts  any  single  subject, 
is  always  eag^r  fbr  new  inquiries ;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  intellectaal  eye  takes  in  a  wider  prospect,  it 
must  be  gratified  with  variety,  by  more  rapid  flights 
and  bolder  excursions;  nor  perhaps  can  there  be 
proposed  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
pleasures  (^dloughty  a  moi^e  powerful  indtementto 
XXI..  y 
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any  undertakingy  than  the  hope  of  filling  their  hncj 
with  new  images,  of  clearing  their  doubts,  and  en* 
lightening  their  reason. 

When  Jason,  in  Valerius  Flaccus,  would  incline 
the  young  prince  Acastus  to  accompany  him  in  the 
first  essay  of  navigation,  he  disperses  his  apprehen- 
sions of  danger  by  representations  of  the  new  tracts  of 
earth  and  heaven  which  tlie  expedition  would  spread 
before  their  eyes :  and  tells  him  with  what  grief  he 
will  hear,  at  their  return,  of  the  countries  which 
they  shall  have  seen,  and  toils  which  they  have  sur- 
mounted. 

O  quantocD  terrse,  quantum  cognoscere  cceli, 
Permissum  est !  pelagus  quantos  aperimus  in  usus  ! 
Nunc  forsan  grave  reris  opus  :  sed  Iceta  recurret 
Cum  ratis,  et  caram  cum  jam  mihi  reddet  lolcon ; 
Quis  pudor  heu  nostras  tibi  tunc  audire  labores ! 
Qoam  referam  visas  tua  per  suspiria  gentes ! 

Led  by  our  stars,  what  tracts  immense  we  trace  ! 

From  seas  remote,  what  funds  of  science  raise ! 

A  pain  to  thought !  but  when  th'  heroic  band 

Returns  applauded  to  their  native  land, 

A  life  domestic  you  will  then  deplore, 

Andsigb,  while  I  describe  the  various  shore. — £.  Cave. 

Acastus  was  soon  prevailed  upon  by  his  ca- 
riosity to  set  rocks  and  hardships  at  defiance,  and 
commit  his  life  to  the  winds ;  and  the  same  motives 
have  in  all  ages  had  the  same  effect  upon  those  whom 
the  desire  of  fame  or  wisdom  has  distinguished  from 
the  lower  orders  of  mankind. 

If  therefore  it  can  be  proved  that  distress  is  neces- 
sary to  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  and  that  a 
happy  situation  hides  from  us  so  large  a  part  of  the 
field  of  meditation,  the  envy  of  many  who  repine  at 
the  sight  of  affluence  and  splendour  will  be  much  di- 
minished ;  for  such  is  the  delight  of  mental  supe- 
riority, that  none  on  w))om  nature  or  study  have 
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confeifed  it,  would  purchase  the  gifto  of  foYtuue  by 
its  loss. 

It  is  certain,  that  however  the  rhetoric  of  Seneca 
may  have  dressed  adversity  with  extrinsic  ornaments^ 
he  has  justly  represented  it  as  affording  some  oppor- 
tunities of  observation,  which  cannot  be  found  in 
continual  success ;  he  has  truly  asserted,  that  to 
escape  misfortune  is  to  want  instruction,  and  that  to 
live  at  ease  is  to  live  in  ignorance. 

As  no  man  can  enjoy  happiness  without  thinking 
.that  he  enjoys  it,  the  experience  of  calamity  is  neces- 
sary to  a  just  sense  of  better  fortune ;  for  the  ^ood 
of  our  present  state  is  merely  comparative,  and  the 
evil  which  every  man  feels  will  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
turb and  harass  him,  if  he  does  not  know  how  much 
he  escapes.  The  lustre  of  diamonds  is  invigorated 
by  the  mterposition  of  darker  bodies ;  the  lights  of  a 
picture  are  created  by  the  shades.  The  highest  plea- 
sure which  nature  has  indulged  to  sensitive  percep- 
4ion,  is  that  of  rest  after  fatigue;  yet  that  state  which 
^labour  heightens  into  delight  is  of  itself  only  ease, 
and  is  incapable  of  satisfying  the  mind  without  the 
superaddition  of  diversified  amusements. 

Prosperity,  as  is  truly  asserted  by  Seneca,  very 
much  obstructs  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  No  man 
can  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  own  powers  by  unac- 
tive  speculation.    The  fortitude  which  has  encoun- 
tered no  dangers,  that  prudence  which  has  sur- 
mounted no  dmculties,  that  integrity  which  has  been 
attacked  by  no  temptations,  can  at  best  be  considered 
but  as  gold  not  yet  brought  to  the  test,  of  which 
therefore  the  true  value  cannot  be  assigned.     '  He 
that  traverses  the  lists  without  an  adversary,  may 
receive,*  says  the  philosopher,  *  the  reward  of  victory^ 
.  but  he  has  no  pretensions/to  the  honour.'     If  it  be 
the  highest  happiness  of  man  to  contemplate  himself 
with  satisfaction,  and  to  receive  the  gratulations  of 
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h0  Qmoc  conscience,  he  whose  consage  has  made 
way  amidst  the  turbulence  of  opposition,  and  whose 
vigour  has  broken  through  the  snares  .of  distress,  ha» 
many. advantages  orer  those  that  have  slept  in  the 
49hades  of  indolence,  and  whose  retrospect  of  time 
can  entertain  them  with  nothing  but  day  rising  upoa 
day,  and  year  gliding  after  year. 

Equally  necessary  is  some  variety  of  fortune  to  a 
nearer  inspection  of  the  manners,  principles,  and  af- 
fections, of  mankind.  Princes,  when  liiey  would 
know  the  opinions  or  grievances  of  their  subjects, 
find  it  necessary. to  steal  away  from  guards  and  at- 
tendants, and  mingle  on  eqwil  terms  among  the 
people.  To  him  who  is  known  to  hav«  the  power  of 
doing  good  or  harm,  nothmg  is  shewn  in  fts  natural 
form.  The  behaviour  of  all  that  approach  him  is 
regulated  by  his  humoixr,  their  narratives  are  adapted 
to  his  inclination,  and  tiieir  reasonings  determmed 
by  his  opinions ;  whatever  can  alarm  suspicion,  or 
excite  resentment,  is  carefully  suppressed,  and  no- 
thing appears  but  uniformity  of  sentiments  and  ar«- 
dour  of  afiection.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  un» 
wearied  complaisance  "which  ladies  have  the  right 
of  exacting,  keeps  tfaam  generally  unskOled  in  hu- 
man nature ;  prosperity  wiU  always  enjoy  the  female 
prerogatives,  and  therefore  must  be  always  in  danger 
of  female  ignorance.  Truth  is  ^arcely  to  be  heard, 
but  by  those  from  whom  it  can  serve  no  interest  ta 
conceal  it.  ^ 
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aya^BfAfiroi  Kpifjuarai* 

"Ori  Wf,  *ai  h  tiXiv* 
-  ra  <f>ipT»Tov  afifirv^tw. — Find. 

,  Bat  wrapt  in  error  is  the  baman  mind, 
And  human  bliss  is  ever  insecure : 
Know  we  what  fortune  vet  remains  behind  ? 
Know  we  how  long  the  present  shall  endure?— ^Wxsr. 

The  writers  of  medicine  and  physiology  have  trace(f, 
with  great  appearance  of  accuracy,  the  effects  of 
time  upon  the  human  body^  by  marking  the  various 
periods  of  the  constitution,  and  the  several  stages 
by  which  animal  life  makes  its  progress  from  infancy 
to  decrepitude.  Though  their  observations  have  not 
enabled  them  to  discover  how  manhood  may  be  ac- 
celerated, or  old  age  retarded,  yet  surely,  if  they  be 
considered  only  as  the  amusements  of  curiosity, 
they  are  of  equal  importance  with  conjectures  on 
things  more  remote,  with  catalogues  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  calculations  of  the  bulk  of  planets. 

It  had  been  a  task  worthy  of  the  moral  philoso- 
phers to  have  considered  with  equal  care  the  climac* 
terics  of  the  mind ;  to  have  pointed  out  the  time  at 
which  every  passion  begins  and  ceases  to  predomi- 
nate, and  noted  the  regular  variations  of  desire,  and 
the  succession  of  one  appetite  to  another.  . 
'  The  periods  of  mental  change  are  not  be  stated 
with  equal  certainty :  our  bodies. grow  up  under  the 
care  of  nature,  and  depend  so  little  on  our  own 
-management,  that  something  more  than  negligence 
is  necessary  to  discompose  their  structure^  or  impede 
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their  ^goor.  Bat  our  minds  are  committed  in  a  great 
measure,  first  to  the  direction  of  others,  and  after- 
ward of  ourselves.  It  would  be  difficult  to  protract 
the  weakness  of  infancy  beyond  the  usual  time,  but 
the  mind  may  be  very  easily  hindered  from  its  share 
of  improvement,  and  the  bulk  and  strength  of  man- 
hood musty  without  the  assistance  of  education  and  - 
instruction,  be  informed  only  with  the  understanding 
of  a  child. 

Yet,  amidst  all  the  disorder  and  inequality  which 
variety  of  discipline,  example,  conversation,  and  em- 
plovment,  produce  in  the  intellectual  advances  of ' 
dirorent  men,  there  is  still  discovered  by  a  vigilant 
spectator,  such  a  general  and  remote  similitude,  as 
may  be  expected  in  the  same  common  nature  affect- 
ed by  external  circumstances  indefinitely  varied.  We 
all  enter  the  world  in  etqual  ignorance,  gaze  round 
about  us  on  the  same  objects,  and  have  our  first  pains 
and  pleasures,  our  first  hopes  and  fears,  our  first 
aversions  and  desires,  from  the  same  causes ;  and 
though,  as  we  proceed  farther,  life  opens  wider  pros- 
pects to  our  view,  and  accidental  impulses  deter- 
mine «6  to  different  paths,  yet  as  every  mind,  how- 
ever vigorous  or  abstracted,  is  necessitated,  in  its 
present  state  of  union,  to  receive  its  informations, 
and  execute  its  purposes,  by  the  intertentien  of  the 
body,  the  uniformity  of  our  corporeal  nature  com- 
inunicates  itself  to  our  intellectual  operations ;  and 
those  whose  abilities  or  knowledge  incline  them 
most  to  deviate  from  the  general  round  of  life,  are 
recalled  from  eccentricity  by  the  laws  of  ^eir  ex- 
istence. 

If  we  consider  the  exercises  of  the  mind,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  each  part  of  life  some  particular  faculty 
is  more  eminently  employed.  When  the  treasures 
of  knowledge  are  first  opened  before  us,  while  ao- 
velty  blooms  alike  on  either  hand,  and  every  thing 
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eqiKEdly  unknown  and  unexamined  seems  of  equal 
Taiue,  the  power  of  the  soul  is  principally  exerted  in 
a  viTactous  and  desultory  curiosity.  She  applies 
hy  turns  to  every  object,  enjoys  it  for  a  short  time, 
and  flies  with  equal  ardour  to  another.  She  delighta 
to  catch  up  loose  and  unconnected  ideas,  but  starts 
away  from  systems  and  complications  which  would 
obstmet  the  rapidity  of  her  transitions,  and  detain 
her  long  in  the  same  pursuit. 

When  a  number  of  distinct  images  ^re  collected 
b^  ihese  erratic  and  hasty  surveys,  the  fancy  is  bu- 
sied in  arranging  them ;  and  combines  them  into 
pleasing  pictures  with  more  resemblance  to  the  real- 
ities of  life  as  experience  advances,  and  neW  obser- 
vations rectify  the  former.  While  the  judgment  is 
yet  uninformed  and  unable  to  compare  the  draughts 
of  fiction  with  their  oiiginals,  we  are  delighted  with 
improbable  adventures,  impracticable  viitues,  and 
inimitable  characters ;  but  m  proportion  as  we  have 
more  opportunities  of  acquainting  ourselves  with 
living  nature,  we  are  sooner  disgusted  with  copies 
in  which  there  appears  no  resemblance.  We  first 
discard  absurdity  and  impossibility,  then  exact  greater 
and  greater  degreea  of  probability,  but  at  last  be- 
come cold  and  insensible  to  the  charms  of  false- 
hood, however  specious,  and  from  the  imitations  of 
truth,  which  are  never  perfect,  transfer  our  afiection 
to  truth  itself. 

Now  commences  the  reign  of  judgment  or  reason; 
we  begin  to  find  little  pleasure  but  in  comparing 
-arguments,  stating  propositions,  disentangling  per- 
plexities, clearing  ambiguities,  and  deducing  conse- 
«quences.  The  painted  vides  of  imagination  are  de- 
^pted,  and  our  intellectual  activity  is  exerciscfd  in 
wmding  through  die  labyrinths  of  fallacy,  and  toil- 
ing>  with  firm  and .  cautious  steps  up  the  narrow 
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tracks  of  demongtration.  Whatever  may  lull  vigi- 
lance, or  mislead  attention,  is  contemptuously  re- 
jected, apd  every  disguise  in  which  error  may  be 
concealed,  is  carefully  observed,  till  by  degrees  a 
certain  number  of  incontestable  or  unsuspected  pro- 
positions are  established,  and  at  last  concatenated 
mto  arguments,  or  compacted  into  systems. 

At  length  weariness  succeeds  to  labour,  and  the 
mind  lies  at  ease  in  the  contemplation  of  her  own 
attainments,  without  any  desire  of  new  conquests  or 
excursions.  This  is  the  age  of  recollection  and  nar- 
rative; the  opinions  are  settled,  and  the  avenues  of 
apprehension  shut  against  any  new  intelligence;  the 
days  that  are  to  follow  must  pass  in  the  inculcation 
of  precepts  already  collected,  and  assertion  of  tenets 
already  received :  nothing  is  henceforward  so  odious 
as  opposition^  so  insolent  as  doubt,  or  so  dangerous 
as  novelty. 

In  like  manner  the  passions  usurp  the  separate 
command  of  the  successive  periods  of  life.  To  the 
happiness  of  our  first  years  nothing  more  seems  ne- 
cessary than  freedom  from  restraint;  every  man 
may  remember  that  if  he  was  left  to  himself,  and  in- 
dulged in  the  disposal  of  his  own  time,  he  was  once 
content  without  the  superaddition  of  an  actual  plea- 
sure. The  new  w;orld  is  itself  a  banquet :  and  till 
we  have  exhausted  the  freshness  of  life,  we  have 
always  about  us  sufficient  gratifications;  the  sun- 
shine quickens  us  to  play,  and  the  shade  invites  us 
to  sleep. 

But  we  soon  become  unsatisfied  with*  negative 
felicity,  and  are  solicited  by  our  senses  and  appetites 
to  more  powerful  delights,  as  the  taste  of  him  who 
has  satisfied  his  hunger  must  be  excited  by  artificial 
stimulations.  The  simplicity  of  natural  amusement 
is  now  past,  and  art  and  contrivance  must  improve 
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our  pleasures ;  bat  in  time^  art,  like  nature^  is  ex- 
hausted, and  the  senses  can  no  longer  supply  thb 
erayings  of  the  intellect. 

*  The  attention  is  then  transferred  from  pleasure 
to  interest,  in  which  pleasure  is  perhaps^  included^, 
though  diffused  to  a  wider  extent,  and  protracted 
through  new  gradations.  Nothing,  now  dances  he- 
fcMre  the  eyes  but  wealth  and  power,  nor  rings  in  the 
ear  but  the  voice  of  fame ;.  wealth,  ta  which,  how-> 
ever  variously  denominated,  every  man  at  some  tim^ 
or  other  aspires ;  power,  which  all  wish  to  obtain^ 
within  their  circle  of  action ;  and  fame,  which  no 
man,  however  h^h  or  mean,  however  wise  or  igno- 
rant, was  yet  able  to  despise  Now  prudence  and 
foresight  exert  their  influence  ;  no  hour  is  devoted 
wholly  to  any  present  enjo3n3^ent,  no  act  or  purpose 
terminates  in  itself,  but  every  motion  is  referred  to 
some  distant  end ;  the  accomplishment  of  one  desiga 
begins  another,  and  the  ultimate  wish  is  alwayd^ 
pushed  off  to  its  former  distance. 

At  length  fame  is  observed  to  be  uncertain  and 
power  to  be  dangerous  ;  the  man  whose  vigour  and 
alacrity  begin  to  forsake  him,  by  degrees  contracts 
his  designs,  remits  his  former  muftipUcity  of  pursuits,, 
and  extends  no  longer  his  regard  to  any  other  honour 
than  the  reputation  of  weadth,  or  any  other  influence 
tinm  its  power.  Avarice  iageneralfy  the  last  pUssioii' 
of  those  lives  of  which  the  first  part  has  been  squan- 
dered in  pleasure,  and  the  second  devoted  to  am- 
bition, fie  that  sinks  lender  ibe  fatigue  of  getting 
wealth,  lulls  his  age  with  the  milder  business  of 
saving  it. 

I  have  in  this  view  of  life  considered  men  as  ao-* 
tuated  only  by  natural  desires,  and  yielding  to  their 
own  inclinations,  without  regard  to  superior  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  force  of  external  agents  may  be 
counteraetedy.  and  the  temporary  preyalence  of  pas- 
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sions  restrained.  Nature  will  indeed  always  operate, 
Human  desires  will  be  always  ranging;  but  these 
motions,  though  very  powernil,  are  not  resistless ; 
nature  may  be  regulated  and  desires  governed ;  and 
to  contend  with  the  predominance  of  successive  pas- 
sions,  to  be  endangered  first  by  one  affection,  and 
then  by  another,  is  the  condition  upon  which  we  are 
to  pass  our  time,  the  time  of  our  preparation  for  that 
state  which  shall  put  an  end  to  experiment,  to  dis*' 
appointment,  and  to  change. 
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Tristia  rossturo 
Yaltum  verba  decent,  iratam  plena  mifiaram. — HoR. 

Disastrous  words  can  best  disaster  shew  ; 

In. angry  phrase  tEe  angry  passions  glow. — Elphinston. 

'  It  was  the  wisdom,'  says  Seneca,  'of  anciefnt  times, 
to  consider  what  is  most  useful  as  most  illustrious.' 
If  this  rule  be  applied  to  works  of  genius,  scarcely 
any  species  of  composition  deserves  more  to  be  cul- 
tivated than  the  epistolary  style,  since  none  is  of 
more  various  or  frequent  use^  through  the  whole  sub- 
ordination of  human  life. 

It  has  yet  happened  that  among  the  numerous 
writers,  which  our  nation  has  produced,  equal  per- 
haps always  in  force  and  genius,  and  of  late  in  ele- 
gance and  accuracy,  to  those  of  any  other  country, 
very  few  have  endeavoured  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  the  publication  of  letters,  except  such  as  were 
written  in  the  discharge  of  public  trusts,  and  duriog 
the  transaction  of  great  affairs ;  which,  though  tbey 
afford  precedents  to  the  minister,  and  memoriak  to 
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the  historian,  are  of  no  use  as  examples  of  the  fami- 
liar style,  or  models  of  private  correspondence. 

If  it  be  inquired  by  foreigners,  how  this  deficiency 
has  hapipened  in  the  literature  of  a  country  where  all 
indulge  themselves  with  so  little  danger  in  speaking 
and  writing,  may  we  not  without  either  bigotry  or 
arrogance  inform  them,  that  it  must  be  imputed  to 
our  contempt  of  trifles,  and  our  due  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  public?  We  do  not  think  it  reasonable  to 
fill  the  world  with  volumes  from  which  nothing  can 
be  learned,  nor  expect  that  the  employments  of  the 
busy,  or  the  amusements  of  the,  gay  should  give 
way  to  narratives  of  our  private  affairs,  complaints  of 
absence,  expressions  of  fondness,  or  declarations  of 
fidelity. 

A  slight  perusal  of  the  innumerable  letters  by 
which  the  wits  of  France  have  signalized  their  names, 
will  prove  that  other  nations  need  not  be  discouraged 
from  the  like  attempts  by  the  consciousness  of  in- 
ability ;  for  surely  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  aggravate 
trifling  misfortunes,  to  magnify  familiar  incidents, 
repeat  adulatory  professions,  accumulate  servile  hy- 
perboles, and  produce  all  that  can  be  found  in  the 
despicable  remains  of  Voiture  and  Scarron. 

Yet  as  much  of  life  must  be  passed  in  affairs  con- 
siderable only  by  their  frequent  occurrence,  and 
much  of  the  pleasure  which  our  condition  allows, 
must  be  produced  by  giving  evidence  to  trifles,  it  is 
necessary  to  learn  how  to  become  little  without  be- 
coming mean,  to  maintain  the  necessary  intercourse 
of  civility,  and  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  actions  by 
agreeable  appearances.  It  had  therefore  been  of 
advantage,  if  such  of  our  writers  as  have  excelled  in 
the  art  of  decorating  insignificance,  had  supplied  us 
with  a  few  sallies  of  innocent  gaiety,  eflusions  of 
honest  tenderness,  or  exclamations  of  unimportant 
hurry. 
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Precept  bas  generally  beea  posterior  to  perfdrtn- 
aoce.  The  art  of  composing  works  of  genius  has 
never  been  taught  but  by  the  example  of  those  w^o 
performed  it  by  natural  vigour  of  imagination,  and 
rectitude  of  juagment  ^  we  have  few  letters,  we 
have  likewise  few  criticisms  upon  the  epistolary  style* 
The  observations  with  wl^ich  Walsh  has  introduced 
his  ps^es  of  inanity,  are  such  ^  give  him  little  claim 
to  the.  rank  assigned  him  by  Dry  den  among  the 
critics.  *  Letters,'  says  he,  ^  are  intended  as  resem- 
blances of  conversation,  and  the  chief  excellences  of 
conversation  are  good^humour  and  good-breeding/ 
This  remark,  equally  valuable  fbr  its  novelty  and 
propriety,  he  dilates  and  enforces  with  an  appear- 
ance of  complete  acquiescence  in  his  own  discovery* 

No  man  was  ever  in  doubt  about  the  moral  quali- 
ties of  a  letter.  It  has  be^n  always  known  that  he 
who  endeavours  to  please  must  appear  pleased,  and 
he  w^  would  hot  provoke  rudeness  must  not  prac- 
tise it.  But  the  question  among  those  w}ii(>  establish 
rules  for  an  epistolary  perlbrmance  is  how  gaiety  or 
civility  may  be  properly  expressed,  ^  among  t|ie 
critics  in  history  it  is  not  contested  whether  the  truth 
ought  to  be  preserved,  birt  by  ^at  mode  of  diction 
it  is  best  adorned. 

j^s  letters  are  written  on  all  subjects,  in  all  states 
of 'mind,  they  cannot  be  properly  reduced  to  settled 
rules,  or  desccibed  by  any  single  characteristic; 
and  we  may  safely  disentaogle«our  minds  from  criti- 
cal embarrassments,  by  determining  tl^t  a  letter  has 
rxo  peculiarity  but  its  form,  and  tl\i&t  nothing  is  to  be 
tefused  admission,  whj|bh  would  be  proper  in  any 
other  method  of  treating  the  same  i^nbject.  The  qua<* 
lities  of  the  epistolary  style  most  firequently  required 
are  ease  and  simplicity,  an.  even  flow  <^  unlaboured 
diction,  and  an  lutless  arrangement  of  obvious  sen- 
timents. ISut  these  directions  are  no  sooner  applied 
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to  use,  than  their  scantiness  and  imperfection  become 
evident.  Letters  are  written  to  the  great  and  to  the 
mean,  to  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  at  rest  and 
in  distress,  in  sport  and  in  passion.  Nothing  caii 
be  more  improper  than  ease  and  laxity  of  expression, 
when  the  importance  of  the  subject  impresses  solici- 
tude, or  the  dignity  of  the  person  exacts  reverence. 

That  letters  should  be  written  with  strict  confor- 
mity to  nature  is  true,  because  nothing  but  confor- 
mity to  nature  can  make  any  composition  beautiful 
or  just.  But  it  is  natural  to  depart  from  familiarity 
of  language  upon  occasions  not  familiar.  Whatever 
elevates  the  sentiments  will  consequently  raise  the 
expression ;  whatever  fills  us  with  hope  or  terror, 
will  produce  some  perturbation  of  images,  and  some 
figurative  distortions  of  phrase.  Wlierever  we  are 
studious  to  please,  we  are  afraid  of  trusting  our  first 
thoughts,  and  endeavour  to  recommend  our  opinion 
by  studied  ornaments,  accuracy  of  method,  and  ele- 
gance of  style. 

If  the  personages  of  the  comic  scene  be  allowed 
by  Horace,  to  raise  their  language  in  the  transports 
of  anger  to  the  turgid  vehemence  of  tragedy,  the 
epistolary  writer  may  likewise  without  censure  com- 
ply with  the  varieties  of  his  matter.  If  great  events 
are  to  be  related,  he  may,  with  all  the  solemnity  of  an 
historian,  deduce  them  from  their  causes,  connect 
them  with  their  concomitants,  and  ttace  them  to  their 
(Consequences.  If  a  disputed  position  is  to  be  es- 
tablished, or  a  remote  principle  to  be  investigated, 
he  may  detail  his  reasonings  with  all  the  nicety  of 
syllogistic  method.  If  a  menace  is  to  be  averted,  .or 
a  benefit  implored,  he  may,  without  any  violation  of 
the  edicts  of  criticism,  call  every  power  of  rhetoric 
to  his  assistance,  and  try  every  inlet  at  which  love 
or  pity  enters  the  heart. 

Letters  that  have  no  other  end  than  the  enterta' 
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ment  of  the  correspondent  are  more  properly  regu- 
lated by  critical  precepts,  because  the  matter  and 
style  are  equally  arbitrary,  and  rules  are  more  neces- 
sary, as  there  is  a  larger  power  of  choice.  In  letters 
of  this  kind,  some  conceive  art  graceful,  and  others 
think  negligence  amiable ;  some  model  them  by  the 
sonnet,  and  will  allow  them  no  means  of  delighting 
but  the  soft  lapse  of  calm  mellifluence ;  others  ad- 
just them  by  the  epigram,  and  expect  pointed  sen- 
tences and  forcible  periods.  The  one  party  con- 
siders exemption  frpm  faults  as  the  height  of  excel- 
lence, the  other  looks  upon  neglect  of  excellence  as 
the  most  disgusting  fault ;  one  avoids  censure,  the 
other  aspires  to,  praise;  one  is  always  in.  danger 
of  insipidity,  the  other  continually  on  the  brink  of 
affectation. 

When  the  subject  has  no  intrinsic  dignity,  it  must 
necessarily  owe  its  attractions  to  artificial  embellish- 
ments, and  may  catch  at  all  advantages  which  the 
art  of  writing  can  supply.  He  that,  like  Pliny,  sends 
his  friend  a  portion  for  his  daughter,  will,  without 
Pliny's  eloquence  or  address,  find  means  of  exciting 
gratitude  and  securing  acceptance  ;  but  he  that  has 
no  present  to  make  but  a  garland,  a  riband,  or  some 
petty  curiosity,  must  endeavour  to  recommend  it  by 
his  manner  of  giving  it. 

The  purpose  for  which  letters  are  written  when 
no  intelligence  is  communicated,  or  business  trans- 
acted, is  to  preserve  in  the  minds  of  the  absent  either 
love  or  esteem  ;  to  excite  love  we  must  impart  plea- 
sure, and  to  raise  esteem  we  must  discover  abilities. 
Pleasure  will  generally  be  given,  as  abilities  are  dis- 
played by  scenes  of  imagery,  points  of  conceit,  unex- 
pected sallies,  and  artful  compliments.  Trifles  al- 
ways require  exuberance  of  ornament ;  the  building 
tirhich  has  no  strength  can  be  valued  only  for  the 
grace  of  its  decorations.  The  pebble  must  be  polished 
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with  care,  which  hopes  to  he  valued  as  a  diamond ; 
and'  words  ought  surely  to  he  laboured,  when  they 
are  intended  to  stand  for  things. 


N«  153.    TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3,  1751. 


Tarba  Remi  sequitar  fortunam,  ut  semper,  et  odit 
DaiO'iatos.  Jo  v. 

The  fickle  crowd  with  fortane  comes  and  goes ; 
Wealth  still  finds  followers,  and  roisfortane  foes. 

'To  THE  Rambler. 
'  SIR, 

*  There  are  occasions  on  which  all  apology  is  rOde- 
ness.  He  that  has  an  unwelcome  message  to  deli- 
ver, may  give  some  proof  of  tenderness  and  deli- 
cacy^ by  a  ceremonial  introduction  and  gradual  dis- 
covery, because  the  mind  upon  which  the  weight  of 
sorrow  is  to  fall,  gains  time  for  the  collection  of  its 
powers ;  but  nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  delay 
the  communication  of  pleasure,  to  torment  curiosity 
by  impatience,  and  to  delude  hope  by  anticipation. 

**I  shall  therefore  forbear  the  arts  by  which  cor- 
respondents generally  secure  admission,  for  I  have 
too  long  remarked  the  power  of  vanity,  to  doubt  that 
I  shall  be  read  by  you  with  a  disposition  to  approve, 
when  I  declare  that  my  narrative  has  no  other  ten- 
dency than  to  illustrate  and  corroborate  your  own 
observations. 

*  I  was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman,  whose  pa- 
trimony had  been  wasted  by  a  long  succession  of 
squanderers,  till  he  was  unable  to  support  any  of  his 
children^  except  his  heir,  in  the  hereditary  dignity  ^ 
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idleness.  Being  therefore  obliged  to  employ  that 
part  of  life  in  study  which  my  progenitors  had  de- 
voted to  the  hawk  and  hound^  I  was  in  my  eigh- 
teenth year  dispatched  to  the  university,  without  any 
rural  honours.  I  had  never  killed  a  single  wood- 
cock, nor  partakeii  one  triumph  over  a  conquered 
fox. 

'  At  the  university  I  continued  to  enlarge  my  ac- 
quisitions with  little  envy  of  the  noisy  happiness 
which  my  elder  brother  had  the  fortune  to  enjoy,  and 
having  obtained  my  degree,  retired  to  consiaer  at 
leisure  to  what  profession  I  should  confine  that  ap- 
plication which  had  hitherto  been  dissipated  in  ge- 
neral knowledge.  To  deliberate  upon  a  choice  which 
custom  and  honour  forbid  to  be  retracted,  is  cer- 
tainly reasonable,  yet  to  let  loose  the  attention 
equally  to  the  advantages  and  inconveniences  of 
every  employment  is  not  without  danger ;  new  mo- 
tives are  every  moment  operating  on  every  side; 
and  mechanics  have  long  ago  discovered,  that  con- 
trariety of  equal  attractions  is  equivalent  to  rest. 

*  While  I  was  thus  trifling  in  uncertainty,  an  old 
adventurer,  who  had  been  once  the  intimate  friend 
of  my  father,  arrived  from  the  Indies  with  a  large  for- 
tune ;  which  he  had  so  much  harassed  himself  in 
obtaining,  that  sickness  and  infirmity  left  him  no 
other  desire  than  to  die  in  his  native  country.  His 
wealth  easily  procured  him  an  invitation  to  pass  his 
life  with  us,  and  being  incapable  of  any  amusement 
but  conversation,  he  necessarily  became  familiarized 
to  me,  whom  he  found  studious  and  domestic.  Pleased 
with  an  opportunity  of  imparting  my  knowledge,  and 
eager  of  any  intelligence  that  might  increase  it,  I 
deUghted  his  curiosity  with  historical  narratives  and 
explications  of  nature,  and  gratified  his  vanity  by  in- 
quiries after  the  products  of  distant  countries,  and 
the  customs  of  their  inhabitants. 
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'  My  brother  saw  how  much  I  advanced  in  the  fa- 
vour of  our  guest,  who  being  without  heirs,  was  natu- 
rally expected  to  enrich  the  family  of  his  friend,  but 
neither  attempted  to  alienate  me,  nor  to  ingratiate 
himself.  He  was  indeed  little  qualified  to  solicit  the 
affection  of  a  traveller,  for  the  remissness  of  his  edu- 
cation had  left  him  without  any  rule  of  action,  but 
his  present  humour.  He  often  forsook  the  old  gen- 
tleman in  the  midst  of  an  adventure,  because  the 
horn  sounded  in  the  court-yard,  and  would  have  lost 
an  opportunity,  nbt  only  of  knowing  the  ^listory,  but 
sharmg  the  wealth  of  the  Mogul,  for  the  trial  of  a 
hew  pointer,  or  the  sight  of  a  horse-race. 

*  It  was  therefore  not  long  before  our  new  friend 
declared  his  intention  of  bequeathing  to  me  the  pro- 
fits of  his  commerce,  as  the  only  man  in  the  family 
by  whom  he  could  expect  them  to  be  rationally  en- 
joyed. This  distinction  drew  upon  me  the  envy  not 
only  of  my  brother  but  my  father. 

*  As  no  man  is  willing  to  believe  that  he  suffers  by 
his  own  fault,  they  imputed  the  preference  which  I 
had  obtained  to  adulatory  compliances  or  maUgnant 
calumnies.  To  no  purpose  4id  I  call  upon  my  pa- 
tron to  attest  my  innocence,  for  who  will  believe 
what  he  wishes  to  be  false?  In  the  heat  of  disap- 
pointment they  forced  their  inmate  by  repeated  in- 
sults to  depart  from  the  house ;  and  I  was  soon,  by 
the  same  treatment,  obliged  to  follow  him. 

*  He  chose  his  residence  in  the  confines  of  Lon- 
don, where  rest,  tranquillity,  and  medicine,  restored 
him  to  part  of  the  health  which  he  had  lost.  I 
pleased  myself  with  perceiving  that  I  was  not  likely 
Co  obtain  an  immediate  possession  of  wealth  ^hich 
no  labour  of  mine  had  contributed  to  acquire;  and 
that  he,  who  had  thus  distinguished  me,  might  hope 
to  end  his  life  without  a  total  frustration  of  those 
blessings^  which^  whatever  be  their  real  value,  he 
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had  sought  with  so  much  diligence,  and  purchased 
with  so  ^lany  vicissitudes  pf  danger  and  fatigue. 

*  He  indeed  left  me  no  reason  to  repine  at  his  re- 
covery, for  he  was  willing  to  accustom  me  early  to 
the  use  of  money,  and  set  apart  for  my  expenses 
such  a  revenue  as  I  had  scarcely  dared  to  image.  I 
can  yet  congratulate  myself  that  fortune  has  seen 
her  golden  cup  once  tasted  without  inebriation. 
Neither  my  modesty  nor  prudence  were  overwhelmed 
by  affluence  ;  my  elevation  was  without  insolence^ 
and  my  expense  without  profusion.  Employing  the 
influence  which  money  always  confers  to  the  im- 
provement of  my  understanding,  I  mingled  in  par- 
ties of  gaiety,  and  in  conferences  of  learning,  ap- 
peared in  every  place  where  instruction  was  to  be 
found,  and  imagined  that  by  ranging  through  all  the 
diversities  of  life,  I  had  acquainted  myself  fully  with 
human  nature,  and  learned  all  that  was  to  be  known 
of  the  ways  of  men. 

*  It  happened,  however,  that  I  soon  discovered  how 
much  was  wanted  to  the  completion  of  my  know- 
ledge, and  found  that  according  to  Seneca's  remark, 
I  had  hitherto  seen  the  world  but  on  one  side.     My 

Eatrbn^s  confidence  in  his  increase  of  strength  tempted 
im  to  carelessness  and  irregularity ;  he  caught  a 
fever  by  riding  in  the  rain,  of  which  he  died  delirious 
on  the  third  day.  I  buried  him  without  any  of  the 
heir's  affected  grief  or  secret  exultation ;  tjien  pre- 
paring to  take  a  legal  possession  of  his  fortune, 
opened  his  closet,  where  I  found  a  will,  made  at  his 
first  arrival,  by  which  my  father  was  appointed  the 
chief  inheritor,  and  nothing  was  left  me  but  a  legacy 
sufficient  to  support  me  in  the  prosecution  of  my 
studies. 

*  I  had  not  yet  found  such  charms  in  prosperity  as 
to  continue  it  by  any  acts  of  forgery  or  injustice,  and 
made  haste  to  inform  my  father  of  the  riches  which 
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had  been  given  him,  not  by  the  preference  of  kind- 
ness, but  by  the  delays  of  indolence,  and  cowardice 
of  age.  The  hungry  family  flew  like  vultures  on 
their  prey,  and  soon  made  my  disappointment  pub- 
lic by  the  tumult  of  their  claims  and  the  splendour  of 
their  sorrow. 

*  It  was  now  my  part  to  consider  how  I  should  re- 
pair the  disappointment.  I  could  not  but  triumph 
in  my  long  list  of  friends,  which  comprised  almost 
every  name  that  power  or  knowledge  entitled  to  emi. 
nence,  and  in  the  prospect  of  the  innumerable  roads 
to  honour  and  preferment,  which  I  had  laid  open  to 
myself  by  the  wise  use  of  temporary  riches.  I  be- 
lieved nothing  necessary  but  that  I  should  continue 
that  acquaintance  to  which  I  had  been  so  readily  ad- 
mitted, and  which  had  hitherto  been  cultivated  on 
both  sides  with  equal  ardour. 

*  Full  of  these  expectations,  I  one  morning  ordered 
a  chair,  with  an  intention  to  make  my  usual  circle  of 
morning  visits.  Where  I  first  stopped  I  saw  two 
footmen  lolling  at  the  door,  who  told  me  without  any 
change  of  posture,  or  collection  of  countenance,  that 
their  master  was  at  home ;  and  suffered  me  to  open 
the  inner  door  without  assistance.  I  found  my  friend 
standing,  and  as  I  was  tattling  with  my  former 
freedom,  was  formally  enti^eated  to  sit  down ;  but 
did  not  stay  to  be  favoured  with  aQy  farther  con- 
descensions. 

*  My  next  experiment  was  made  at  the  levee  pf  a 
statesman,  who  received  me  with  an  embrace  of 
tenderness,  that  he  might  with  more  decency  pub- 
lish my  change  of  fortune  to  the  sycophants  about 
him.  After  he  had  enjoyed  the  triumph,  of  coudo- 
lence,  he  turned  to  a  wealthy  stock-jobber,  and  left 
me  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  those  who  had  lately 
courted  my  notice,  and  solicited  my  interest. 

'  I  was  then  set  down  at  the  door  of  another,  whp 
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Upon  my  entrance,  advised  me  with  ^eat  solemnity 
to  think  of  some  settled  provision  for  life.  I  left  him, 
and  hurried  away  to  an  old  friend,  who  professed 
himself  unsusceptible  of  any  impressions  from  pros- 
perity or  misfortune,  and  begged  that  he  might  see 
me  when  he  was  more  at  leisure. 

*  Of  sixty-seven  doors  at  which  I  knocked  in  the 
first  week  after  my  appearance  in  a  mourning-dress, 
I  was  denied  admission  at  forty-six ;  was  suffered  at 
fourteen  to  wait  in  the  outer  room  till  business  was 
dispatched  ;  at  four  was  entertained  with  a  few  ques- 
tions about  the  weather ;  at  one  heard  the  footman 
rated  for  bringing  in  my  name ;  and  at  two  was  in- 
formed, in  the  flow  of  casual  conversation,  how  much 
a  man  of  rank  degrades  himself  by  mean  company. 

*  My  curiosity  now  led  me  to  try  what  reception  I 
should  find  among  the  ladies ;  but  I  found  that  my 
patron  had  carried  all  my  powers  of  pleasing  to  the 
grave.  I  had  formerly  been  celebrated  as  a  wit,  and 
ilot  perceiving  any  languor  m  my  imagination,  I  es- 
sayed to  revive  that  gaiety  which  had  hitherto  broken 
out  involuntarily  before  my  sentences  were  finished. 
My  remarks  were  now  heard  with  a  steady  counte- 
nance, and  if  a  girl  happened  to  give  way  to  habitual 
merriment,  her  forwardness  was  repressed  with  a 
frown  from  her  mother  or  her  aunt. 

•Wherever  I  come,  I  scatter  infirmity  and  dis- 
ease ;  every  lady  whom  I  meet  in  the  Mall  is  too' 
weary  to  walk;  all  whom  1  entreat  to  sing  are 
troubled  with  colds  ;  if  I  propose  cards,  they  are  af- 
flicted with  the  head-ache ;  if  I  invite  them  to  the 
gardens,  they  cannot  bear  a  crowd. 

*  All  this  might  be  endured ;  but  there  is  a  class 
of  mortals  who  think  my  understanding  impaired 
with  my  fortune,  exalt  themselves  to  the  dignity  of 
advice,  and  whenever  we  happen  to  meet,  presume' 
to  prescribe  my  conduct^  regulate  my  economy,  and 
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direct  my  pursuits.  Another  race,  ^ually  imperti- 
nent and  equally  despicable,  are  every  moment  re- 
commending to  me  an  attention  to  my  interest,  and 
think  themselves  entitled,  by  their  superior  pru- 
dence, to  reproach  me  if  I  speak  or  move  without 
regard  to  profit. 

*  Such,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  the  power  of'  wealth,  tliat 
it  commands  the  ear  of  greatness  and  the  eye  of 
beauty,  gives  spirit  to  the  dull  and  authority  to  the 
timorous,  and  leaves  him  from  whom  it  departs^ 
without  virtue  and  without  understanding,  the  sport 
of  caprice,  the  scoff  of  insolence,  the  slave  of  mean- 
ness, and  the  pupil  of  ignorance. 

I  am,  &c.* 


N»  154,    SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7,  1761. 


^Tibi  res  antiqos  laodis  et  artis 

Aggredipr,  sanctos  ausus  recladeie  fontei. — Vibo. 

For  thee  my  tanefal  accents  will  I  raise. 

And  treat  of  arts  disclosed  m  andent  days ; 

Once  more  unlock  for  thee  the  sacred  spring. — Dbysek. 

The  direction  of  Aristotle  to  those  that  study  poli-* 
tics,  is,  first  to  examine  and  understand  what  ha» 
been  written  by  the  ancients  upon  government ;  then 
to  cast  their  eyes  round  upon  the  world,  and  consi- 
der by  what  causes  the  prosperity  of  communities  is 
visibly  influenced,  and  why  some  are  worscy  and 
others  better  administered. 

The  same  method  must  be  pursued  by  him  who 
hopes  to  become  eminent  in  any  other  part  of  know- 
ledge. The  first  task  is  to  search  books,  the  next 
to  contemplate  nature.    He  must  first  possess  him- 
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self  of  the  intellectual  treasures  which  the  diligeuce 
of  former  ages  has  accumulated,  and  then  endeavoqr 
to  increase  them,  by  his  own  collections. 

The  mental  disease  of  the  present  generation,  is 
impatience  of  study,  contempt  of  the  great  masters 
of  ancient  wisdom,  and  a  disposition  to  rely  wholly 
upon  unassisted  genius  and  natural  sagacity.  The 
Wits  of  these  happy  days  have  discovered  a  way  to 
fame,  which  the  dull  caution  of  our  laborious  ances- 
tors durst  never  attempt;,  they  cut  the  knots  of  so- 
phistry, which  it  was  formerly  the  business  of  years 
to  untie,  solve  difficulties  by  sudden  irradiations  of 
intelligence,  and  comprehend  long  processes  of  ar- 
gument by  immediate  intuition. 

Men  who  have  flattered  themselves  into  this  opi- 
nion of  their  own  abilities,  look  down  on  all  who 
waste  their  lives  over  books,  as  a  race  of  inferior 
beings  condemned  by  nature  to  perpetual  pupillage, 
and  fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  remedy  their  ban-en- 
ness  by  incessant  cultivation,  or  succour  their  feeble- 
ness by  subsidiary  strength.  They  presume  that 
none  would  be  more  industrious  than  they,  if  they 
were  not  more  sensible  of-deficiencies ;  and  readily 
conclude,  that  he  who  places  no  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  owes  his  modesty  only  to  his  weakness. 
•  It  is  however  certain,  that  no  estimate  is  more  in 
danger  of  erroneous  calculations  than  those  by  which 
a  man  computes  the  force  of  his  own  genius.  It  ge- 
nerally happens  ^t  our  entrance  into  the  world,  that 
by  the  natural  attraction  of  similitude,  we  associate 
with  men  like  ourselves,  young,  sprightly,  and  igno- 
rant, and  rate  our  accomplishments  by  comparison 
with  theirs ;  when  we  have  once  obtained  an  acknow- 
ledged superiority  over  our  acquaintances,  imagina- 
tion and  desires  easily  extend  it  over  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  if  no  accident  forces  us  into  new  emula- 
tions we  grow  old,  and  die  in  admiration  of  ourselves. 
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Vanity,  thus  confirmed  in  her  dominion,  readily 
listens  to  the  voice  of  idleness,  and  soothes  the  slum- 
ber of  life  with  continual  dreams  of  excellence  and 
greatness.  A  man  elated  by  confidence  in  his 
natural  vigour  of  fancy  and  sagacity  of  conjecture^ 
soon  concludes  that  he  already  possesses  whatever 
toil  and  inquiry  can  confer.  He  then  listens  with 
eagerness  to.  the  wild  objections  which  folly  has 
raised  against  the  common  mean&of  improvement; 
talks  of  the  dark  chaos  of  indigested  knowledge; 
describes  the  mischievous  efiects  of  heterogeneous 
sciences  fermenting  in  the  mind ;  relates  the  blun- 
ders of  lettered  ignorance ;  expatiates  on  the  heroic 
merit  of  those  who  deviate  from  prescription,  or^ 
shake  off  authority ;  and  gives  vent  to  the  inflations' 
of  his  heart  by  declaring  that  he  owes  nothing  to  - 
pedants  and  universities. 

All  these  pretensions,  however  confident,  are  very 
often  vain.  The  laurels  which  superficial  acuteness 
gains  in  triumphs  over  ignorance  unsupported  by 
vivacity,  are  observed  by  Locke  to  be  lost,  whenever 
real  learning  and  rational  diligence  appear  against 
her;  the  sallies  of  gaiety  are  soon  repressed  by  calm 
confidence ;  and  the  artifices  of  subtilty  are  readily 
detected  by  those  who,  having  carefully  studied  the 
question,  are  not  easily  confounded  or  surprised. 

But  though  the  contemner  of  books  had. neither 
been  deceived  by  others  nor  himself,  and  was  really 
bom  with  a  genius  surpassing  the  ordinary  abilities 
of  mankind;  yet  surely  such  gifts  of  Providence  may 
be  more  properly  urged  as  incitements  to  labour, 
than  encouragements  to  negligence.  H^JbaL^eg- 
ledfiibejjultuxe^,giX)undn8a^^  is  more 

shamefully  culpable  than    he   whose  field,  woulcl 
scarcely  recompense  his  husbandry. 

Cicero  remarks,  that  not  to  know  what  has  been 
transacted  in  former  times,  is  to  continue  always  a 
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child,  if  no  use  is  made  of  the  labours  of  past 
ages,  the  world  must  remain^  always  in  the  infancy 
of  knowledge.  The  discoveries  of  every  man  must 
terminate  in  his  own  advantage,  and  the  studies  of 
every  age  be  employed  on  questions  which  the  past 
generation  had  discussed  and  determined.  We 
may  with  as  little  reproach  borrow  science  as  manu- 
factures from  our  ancestors ;  and  it  is  as  rational  to 
live  in  caves  till  our  own  hands  have  erected  a  palace, 
as  to  reject  all  knowledge  df  architecture,  which  our 
understandings  will  not  supply. 

To  the  strongest  and  quickest  mind  it  is  far  easier 
to  learn  than  to  invent.  The  principles  of  arithme- 
tic and  geometry  may  be  comprehended  by  a  close 
attention  in  a  few  days ;  yet  who  can  flatter  himself 
that  the  study  of  a  long  life  would  have  enabled  him 
to  discover  them,  when  he  sees  them  yet  unknown 
to  80  memy  nations,  whom  he  cannot  suppose  less  li- 
berally endowed  with  natural  reason,  than  the  Gre- 
dans  or  Egyptians  ? 

Every  science  was  thus  far  advanced  towards  per- 
fection, by  the  emulous  diligence  of  contemporary 
students,  and  the  gradual  discoveries  of  one  age  im- 
proving on  another.  Sometimes  unexpected  flashes 
of  instruction  were  struck  out  by  the  fortuitous  col- 
lision of  happy  incidents,  or  an  mvoluntary  concur- 
rence of  ideas,  in  which  the  philosopher  to  whom 
they  happened  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of  know- 
ing their  value,  and  transmitting,  unclouded,  to  pos- 
terity, that  light  which  had  been  kindled  by  causes 
out  of  his  power.  The  happiness  of  these  casual 
illuminations  no  man  can  promise  to  himself,  be- 
cause no  endeavours  can  procure  them :  and  there- 
fore, whatever  be  our  abilities  or  application,  we 
must  submit  to  learn  from  others  what  perhaps 
would  have  lain  hid  for  ever  from  human  penetra- 
tion, had  not  some  remote  inquiry  bfought  it  to 
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view ;  as  treasures  are  thrown  up  by  the  ploughman 
and  the  digger  in  the  rude  exercise  of  their  common 
occupations. 

The  man  whose  genius  qualifies  him  for  great  un- 
dertakings, must  at  least  be  content  to  learn  from 
books  the  present  state  of  human  knowledge ;  that 
he  may  not  ascribe  to  himself  the  invention  of  arts 
generally  known ;  weary  his  attention  with  experi- 
ments of  which  the  event  has  been  long  registered ; 
and  waste^  in  attempts,  which  have  already  succeed- 
ed or  miscarried,  that  time  which  might  have  been 
spent  with  usefulness  and  honour  upon  new  under- 
takings. 

But  though  the  study  of  books  is  necessary,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  constitute  literary  eminence.  He  that 
wishes  to  be  counted  among  the  benefactors  oFpOS- 
terity,  must  add  by  his  onm.  toil  to  the  acquisitions 
of  his  ancestors,  and  secure  his  memory  from  neg- 
lect by  some  valuable  improvement.  This  can  only 
be  eJtected  by  looking  out  upon  the  wastes  of  the 
intellectual  world,  and  extending  the  power  of  learn- 
ing over  regions  yet  undisciplined  and  barbarous ; 
or  by  surveying  more  exactly  her  ancient  dominions, 
and  driving  ignorance  from  the  fortresses  and  re- 
treats where  she  skulks  undetected  and  undisturbed. 
Every  science  has  its  difficulties  which  yet  call  for 
solution  before  we  attempt  new  systems  of  know- 
ledge ;  as  every  country  has  its  forests  and  marshes, 
which  it  would  be  wise  to  cultivate  and  drain,  before 
distant  colonies  are  projected  as  a  necessary  dis- 
charge of  the  exuberance  of  inhabitants* 

No  man  ever  yet  became  great  by  imitation. 
Whatever  hopes  for  the  veneration  of  mankind  must 
have  invention  in  the  design  or  the  execution  ;  either 
the  effect  must  itself  be  new,  or  the  means  by  which 
it  is  produced.  Either  truths  hitherto  unknown 
ctast  be  discovered,  or  those  which  are  already 
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known  enforced  by  stronger  evidence,  facilitated  by 
clearer  method,  or  elucidated  by  brighter  illustra- 
tions. 

Fame  cannot  spread  wide  or  endure  long  that  is 
not  rooted  in  nature,  and  manured  by  art.  That 
which  hopes  to  resist  the  blast  of  malignity,  and 
stand  firm  against  the  attacks  of  time,  must  contain 
in  itself  some  original  principle  of  growth.  The  repu- 
tation which  arises  from  the  detail  or  transposition  of 
borrowed  sentiments,  may  spread  for  a  while,  like' 
ivy  on  the  rind  of  antiquity,  but  will  be  torn  away 
by  accident  or  contempt,  and  suffered  to  rot  un-  * 

heeded  on  the  ground.       ^ 
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— Steriles  transmisimas  annos ; 

Heec  Sbvi  raihi  prima  dies,  baec  limina  vitas. — Stat. 

Our  barren  years  are  past ; 

Be  this  of  life  the  first,  of  stoth  the  last. — Elphinstok. 

No  weakness  of  the  human  mind  has  more  frequent- 
ly incurred  animadversion,  than  the  negligence  with 
which  men  overlook  their  own  faults,  however  fla- 
grant, and  the  easiness  with  which  they  pardon  them, 
however  frequently  repeated. 

It  seems  generally  believed,  that,  as  the  eye  can- 
not see  itself,  the  mind  has  no  faculties  by  which*  it 
can  contemplate  its  own  state,  and  that  therefore 
we  have  not  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
our  real  characters ;  an  opinion,  which,  like  innu* 
merable  other  postulates,  an  inquirer  finds  himself 
inclined  to  admit  upon  very  little  evidence,  because 
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it  affords  a  ready  solution  of  many  difficulties.  It 
will  explain  why  the  greatest  abilities  frequently  fail 
.to  prooPote  the  happiness  of  those  who  possess  them ; 
why  those  who  can  distinguish  with  the  utmost  nice- 
ty the  boundaries  of  vice  and  virtue,  suffer  them  to 
he  confounded  in  their  own  conduct ;  why  the  active 
and  vigilant  resign  their  affairs  implicitly  to  the 
pianagement  of  others ;  and  why  the  cautious  and 
fearful  make  hourly  approaches  towards  ruin,  with- 
out one  sigh  of  solicitude  or  struggle  for  escape. 

When  a  position  teems  thus  with  commodious 
consequences,  who  can  without  regret  confess  it  to 
be  false  ?  Yet  it  is  certain  that  declaimers  have  in- 
dulged a  disposition  to  describe  the  dominion  of  the 
passions  as  extended  beyond  the  limits  that  nature 
assigned.  Self-love  is  often  rather  arrogant  than 
blind;  it  does  not  hide  our  faults  from  ourselves,  but 
persuades  us  that  they  escape  the  notice  of  others, 
and  disposes  us  to  resent  censures  lest  we  should 
confess  them  to  be  just.  We  are  secretly  con  scious 
of  defects  and  vices  which  we  hope  to  conceal  from 
the  public  eye,  and  please  ourselves  with  innume- 
rable impostures,  by  which,  in  reality,  nobody  is  de- 
ceived. 

In  proof  of  the  dimness  of -our  internal  sight,  or 
the  general  inability  of  man  to  determine  rightly 
concerning  his  own  character,  it  is  common  to  urge 
the  success  of  the  most  absurd  and  incredible  flattery, 
and  the  resentment  always  raised  by  advice,  however 
soft,  benevolent,  and  reasonable.  But  flattery,  if  its 
operation  be  nearly  examined,  will  be  found  to  owe 
its  acceptance,  not  to  our  ignorance  but  knowledge 
of  our  failuresy  and  to  delight  us  rather  as  it  consoles 
our  wants  than  displays  our  possessions.  He  that 
shall  solicit  the  favour  of  his  patron  by  praising  him 
for  qualities  which  he  can  find  in  himself,  will  be 
defeated  by  the  more  daring  panegyrist  who  enriches 
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him  with  adscititiouB  eiccellence.  Just  praise  is  only 
a  debt,  but  flattery  is  a  present.  The  acknowledg- 
ment of  those  virtues  on  which  conscience  congratu- 
lates usy  is  a  tribute  that  we  can  at  any  time  exact 
with  confidence ;  but  the  celebration  of  those  which 
we  only  feign,  or  desire  without  any  vigorous  en- 
deavours to  attain  them,  is  received  as  a  confession 
of  sovereignty  over  regions  never  conquered,  as  a 
favourable  decision  of  disputable  claims,  and  is  more 
welcome  as  it  is  more  gratuitous. 

Advice  is  offensive,  not  because  it  lays  us  open  to 
unexpected  regret,  or  convicts  us  of  any  fault  whidi 
had  escaped  pur  notice,  but  because  it  shews  us  that 
we  are  known  to  others  as  well  as  to  ourselves ;  and 
the  officious  monitor  is  persecuted  with  hatred,  not 
because  his  accusation  is  false,  but  because  he  as- 
sumes that  superiority  which  we  are  not  willing  to 
grant  him,  and  has  dared  to  detect  what  we  desired 
to  conceal. 

For  this  reason  advice  is  commonly  ineffectual. 
If  those  who  follow  the  call  of  their  desires,  without 
inquiry  whither  they  are  going,  had  deviated  igno- 
rantly  from  the  paths  of  wisdom,  and  were  rushing 
upon  dangers  unforeseen,  they  would  readily  listen 
to  information  that  recalls  them  from  their  errors, 
and  catch  the  first  alarm  by  which  destruction  or  in- 
famy is  denounced.  Few  that  wander  in  the  wrong 
way  mistake  it  for  the  right,  they  only  find  it  more 
smooth  and  flowery,  and  indulge  their  own  choice 
rather  than  approve  it ;  therefore  few  are  persuaded 
to  quit  it  by  admonition  or  reproof,  since  it  impresses 
no  new  conviction,  nor  confers  any  powers  of  action 
or  resistance.  He  that  is  gravely  informed  how 
soon  profusion  will  annihilate  his  fortune,  hears  with 
little  advantage  what  he  knew  before,  and  catches^ 
at  the  next  occasion  of  expense,  because  advice  has 
no  for^e  to  suppress  his  vanity.    He  that  is  t<dd 
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how  certainly  intemperance  will  hurry  him  to  the 
grave,  runs  with  his  usual  speed  to  a  new  coarse  of 
luxury,  because  his  reason  is  not  invigorated,  nor 
his  appetite  weakened. 

The  mischief  of  flattery  is,  not  that  it  persuades 
any  man  that  he  is  what  he  is  not,  but  that  it  sup- 
presses the  influence  of  honest  ambition,  by  raising 
an  opinion  that  honour  may  be  gained  without  the 
toil  of  merit ;  and  the  benefit  of  advice  arises  com- 
mpnly,  not  from  any  new  light  imparted  to  the  mind, 
but  from  the  discovery  which  it  aflbrds  of  the  public 
suffrage's.  He  that  could  withstand  conscience  is 
frighted  at  infamy,  and  shame  prevails  when  reason 
is  defeated. 

As  we  all  know  our  own  faults,  and  know  them 
commonly  with  many  aggravations  which  human  per. 
spicacity  cannot  discover,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  man, 
however  hardened  by  impudence  or  dissipate^  hy  le- 
vity, sheltered  by  hypocrisy  or  blasted  by  disgrace, 
who  does  not  intend  sometime  to  review  his  con- 
duct, and  to  regulate  the  remainder  of  his  life  by  the 
laws  of  virtue.  New  temptations  indeed  attack  him, 
new  invitations  are  oflered  by  pleasure  and  interest, 
and  the  hour  of  reformation  is  always  delayed ;  every 
delay  gives  vice  another  opportunity  of  fortifying  it- 
self by  habit;  and  the  change  of  manners,  though 
sincerely  intended  and  rationally  planned,  is  referred 
to  the  time  when  some  craving  pas^sion  shall  be  fully 
gratified,  or  some  powerful  allurement  cease  its  im- 
portunity. 

Thus  procrastination  is  accumulated  on  procrasti- 
nation, and  one  impediment  succeeds  another,  till 
age  shatters  our  resolution,  or  death  intercepts  the 
project  of  amendment.  Such  is  often  the  end  of 
salutary  purposes,  after  they  have  long  delighted  the ' 
imagination,  and  appeased  that  disquiet  which  every 
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mind  feeh  from  known  misconduct^  when  &e  siU^- 
tion  is  not  diverted  by  business  or  by  pleasure. 

Nothing  surely  can  be  more  unworthy  of  a  rea* 
sonable  nature,  than  to  continue  in  a  statQ  so  opposite . 
to  real  happiness,  as  that  all  the  peace  of  solitude, 
and  felicity  of  meditation,  must  arise  from  resolu** 
tions  of  forsaking  it.  Yet  the  world  will  ofte»  afibrdl 
examples  of  men,  who  pass  months  and  years  in  a 
continual  war  with  their  own  convictions,  and  are . 
daily  dragged  by  habit,  or  betrayed  by  passion,  intot 
practices  which  they  closed  and  opened  their  eye». 
with  purposes  to  avoid ;  purposes  which,  though  s^U 
tied  on  conviction,  the  first  impulse  oi  momentary 
desire  totally  overthrows. 

The  influence  of  custom  is  indeed  such,  that  to 
conquer  it  will  require  the  utmost  effortei  of  fortitude 
and  virtue ;  nor  can  I  think  any  man  more  worthy  of 
veneration  and  renown,  than  those  who  have  burst  the 
shackles  of  habitual  vice.  This  victory  however  hao 
different  degrees  of  glory  as  of  difficulty ;  it  is.  more 
heroic  as  the  objects  of  guilty  gratifijcatioui  are  more 
familiar,  and  the  recurrence  of  solicitation  more  fre- 
quent. He  that  from  experience  of  the  folly  of  am- 
bition resigns  his  offices,  may  set  himself  free  at  once 
from  temptation  to  squander  his  life  in  courts,  be- 
cause he  cannot  regain  his  fo^rmer  station.  He  who 
is  eoslaved  by,  an  amorous  passion,  may  quit  his, 
tyrant  in  disgust,  and  absence  will,  without  the  help 
of  reason,  overcome  by  degrees  the  desire  of  return- 
ing. But  those  appetites  to  which  every  place  af* 
fordS;  their  proper  object,  and  which  require  no  pre- 
paratory measures,  of  gradual  advances,  are  more 
tenaQiou$ly  adhesive ;  the  wish  is  so  i^ear  the  enjoy- 
ment, thab  compliance  often  precedes;  consideration^ 
and  before  the  powers  of  reason  can  ba  summoned^ 
the  time  for  employing  them  is  past. 
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lofdolezice  is  therefose  one  of  the  yices  &om  whicb 
those  whom  it  once  ia^ects  are  seidom  reformed. 
Every  other  species  of  luxury  operates  upon  some 
appetite  that  is  quickly  satiated,  and  requires  some 
concurrence  of  art  or  aceideiit  which  every  place  will 
not  supply ;  but  the  desire  of  ease  acts  equally  at  all 
hours,  and  the  longer  it  is  indulged  is  the  more  in- 
creased. To  do  nothing  is  in  every  man's  power ; 
we  can  never  want  an  opportunity  of  omitting  duties. 
The  lapse  to  indolence  is  soft  and  imperceptible,  be- 
cause H  is  only  a  mere  cessation  of  activity ;  but  die 
return  to  diligence  is  difficult,  because  it  implies  a 
change  from  rest  to  motion,  from  privation  to  reality. 

Facilis  desoensQs  ik^^emi : 
Noctes  atqae  dies  patet  atri  janua  Diti s ; 
Sect  revocare  gradam,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras. 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est. — Virg. 

The  gates  of  Hell  are  open  night  and  day ;    . 

Smooth  the  descent,  and  easy  is  the  way ; 

But  to  return,  and  view  the  cheerful  skies, 

In  this,  the  task  andmighty  labour  lies. — DKYDxif. 

Of  this  vice,  as  of  all  others,  every  man  who  in- 
dulges it  is  conscious  ;  we  all  know  our  own  state, 
if  we  CQuld  be  induced  to  consider  it ;  and.  it  might. 
pjBj?bap8' be  useful  to.  the  conqueat  of  all  these  en- 
snarecs  ofthe  mind^  if  at  certain-  stated  days  life  w€tft 
reviewed^  Miany  things  necessary  are. omitted,  be?- 
cauae  we  vainly  imagine  that  they  may  be  abvaya 
performed.;  and  what  cannot  be  done  without  pain 
will  for  ever  be  delayed,  if  the;  time  of  doing  it  ^be 
left  unsettled.  No  corruption  is  great  but  by  long 
negligence,  which  can  scarcely  prevail  in  a  niind  re- 
gjularly  and  frequently  awakened  by  periodical  re^^ 
mor^e.  He  that  thus  bi:eaks  his  life  into  parts,  will 
find  in  himself  a  desire  to  distinguish  every  stage  of, 
his  exlstence^by  some  improv,ement,  and.delight  hiin<- 
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self  with  the  approach  of  the  day  of  recollection,  as 
of  the  time  which  is  to  begin  a  new  series  of  virtue 
and  felicity. 


N«  156.    SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14,  1751. 


Nunqaani  aliud  natura,  aliud  sapientia  dicit* — ^Juv.        , 
For  Wisdom  ever  echoes  Nature's  voioe. 

f' 

Every  government,  say  the  politicians,  is  perpe- 
tually degenerating  towards  corruption,  from  which 
it  must  be  rescued  at  certain  periods  by  the  resusci- 
tation of  its  first  principles,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  its  original  constitution*  Every  animal  body,  ac- 
cording to  the  methodic  physicians,  is,  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  some  exuberant  quality,  continually 
declining  towards  disease  and  death,  which  must  be 
obviated  by  a  seasonable  reduction  of  the  peccant 
humour  to  the  just  equipoise  which  health  requires. 

In  the  same  manner  die  studies  of  mankind,  all  at 
least  which,  not  being  subject  to  rigorous  demon- 
stration, admit  the  influence  of  fancy  and  caprice, 
are  perpetually  tending  to  error  and  confusion.  Of 
the  great  principles  of  truth  which  the  first  specula- 
tists  discovered,  the  simplicity  is  embarrassed  by  am- 
bitious additions,  or  the  evidence  obscured  by  inac- 
curate argumentation;  and  as  they  descend  from 
one  succession  of  writers  to  another,  like  light  trans- 
mitted from  room  to  room,  they  lose  their  strength 
and  splendour,  and  fade  at  last  in  total  evanescence. 

The  systems  of  learning  therefore  must  be  some- 
times reviewed,  complications  analyssed  into  princi- 
ples, and  knowledge  disentangled  from  opinion.    It 
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is  not  always  possible,  without  a  close  inspectioiiy^ 
to  separate  the  genuine  shoots  of  consequential 
reasoning,  which  grow  out  of  some  radical  postulate, 
from  the  branches  which  art  has  engrafted  on  it* 
The  accidental  prescriptions  of  authority,  when  time 
has  procured  them  veneration,  are  often  confounded 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  those  rules  are  supposed 
coeval  with  reason,  of  which  the  first  rise  cannot  be 
discovered. 

Criticism  has  sometimes  permitted  fancy  to  dic- 
tate tlie  laws  by  which  fancy  ought  to  be  restrained, 
and  fallacy  to  perplex  the  principles  by  which  fallacy 
is  to  be  detected ;  her  superintendence  of  others  has 
betrayed  her  to  negligence  of  herself ;  and,  like  the 
andent  Scythians,  by  extending  her  conquests  over 
distant  regions,  she  has  left  her  throne  vacant  to  her 
slaves. 

Among  the  laws  of  which  the  desire  of  extending 
authority,  or  ardour  of  promoting  knowledge,  has 
prompted  the  prescription,  all  which  writers  have  re- 
ceived, had  not  the  same  original  right  to  our  re- 
gard. Some  are  to  be  considered  as  fundamental 
and  indispensable,  others  only  as  useful  and  conve- 
nient; some  as  dictated  by  reason  and  necessity, 
others  as  enacted  by  despotic  antiquity ;  some  as 
invincibly  supported  by  their  conformity  to  the  order 
of  nature  and  operations  of  the  intellect ;  others  as 
formed  by  accident,  or  instituted  by  example,  and 
therefore  always  liable  to  dispute  and  alteration. 

That  many  rules  have  been  advanced  without  con- 
sulting nature  or  reason,  we  cannot  but  suspect, 
when  we  find  it  peremptorily  decreed  by  the  ancient 
masters,  that '  only  three  speaking  personages  should 
appear  at  once  upon  the  stage  i  a  law  which,  as  the 
variety  and  intricacy  of  modem  plays  has  made  it- 
impossible  to  be  observed,  we  now  violate  without 
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scruple,  and,  as  experience  proves,  without  incon- 
Tcnience. 

The  original  of  this  precept  was  merely  acciden- 
tal. Tragedy  was  a  monody  or  solitary  song  in  ho- 
nour of  Bacchus,  improved  afterward  into  a  dia- 
logue by  the  addition  of  another  speaker ;  but  the 
ancients  remembering  that  the  tragedy  was  at  first 
pronounced  only  by  one,  durst  not  for  some  time 
venture  beyond  two ;  at  last,  when  custom  and  im- 
punity had  made  them  daring,  they  extended  their 
liberty  to  the  admission  of  three,  but  restrained  them-  '^ 

selves  by  a  critical  edict  from  farther  exorbitance. 

By  what  accident  the  number  of  acts  was  limited 
to  five,  I  know  not  that  any  author  has  informed  us ; 
but  certainly  it  is  not  determined  by  any  necessity 
arising  either  from  the  nature  of  action  or  propriety 
of  exhibition.  An  act  is  only  the  representation  of 
such  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  play  as  proceeds 
in  an  unbroken  teiior,  or  without  any  intermediate 
pause*  Nothmg  is  more  evident  than  that  of  every 
real,  and  by  consequence  of  every  dramatic  action, 
the  intervals  may  be  more  or  fewer  than  five ;  and 
indeed  the  rule  is  upon  the  English  stage  every  day 
broken  in  effect,  without  any  other  mischief  than  that 
which  arises  from  an  absurd  endeavour  to  observe  it 
in  appearance.  Whenever  the  scene  is  shifted  the 
act  ceases,  since  some  time  is  necessarily  supposed 
to  elapse  while  the  personages  of  the  drama  change 
their  place. 

With  no  greater  right  to  our  obedience  have  the 
critics  confined  the  dramatic  action  to  a  certain 
number  of  hours.  Probability  requires  that  the  time 
of  action  should  approach  somewhat  nearly  to  that  of 
exhibition,  and  those  plays  will  always  be  thought 
most  happily  conducted  which  crowd  the  greatest 
variety  into  th^  least  space.    But  since  it  will  fre- 
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qiiently  happen  that  some  delusion  must  be  admitted, 
I  know  not  where  the  limits  of  imagination  can  be 
fix^d.  It  is  rarely  observed  that  minds,  not  pre- 
possessed by  mechanical  criticism,  feel  any  offence 
from  the  extension  of  the  intervals  between  the  acts; 
nor  can  I  conceive  it  absurd  or  impossible,  that 
he  who  can  multiply  three  hours  into  twelve  or 
twenty-four,  might  image  with  equal  ease  a  greater 
number. 

I  know  not  whether  he  that  professes  to  regard  no 
other  laws  than  those  of  nature,  will  not  be  inclined 
to  receive  tragi-comedy  to  his  protection,  whom, 
however  generally  condemned,  her  own  laurels  have 
hitherto  shaded  from  the  fulminations  of  criticism. 
For  what  is  there  in  the  mingled  drama  which  impar- 
tial reason  can  condemn  ?  The  connexion  of  im- 
portant with  trivial  incidents,  since  it  is  not  only 
common  but  perpetual  in  the  world,  may  surely  be 
allowed  upon  the  stage,  which  pretends  only  to  be  the 
mirror  of  life.  The  impropriety  of  suppressing  pas- 
sions before  we  have  raised  them  to  the  intended 
agitation,  and  of  diverting  the  expectation  from  an 
event  which  we  keep  suspended  only  to  raise  it,  may 
be  speciously  urged.  But  will  not  experience  shew 
this  objection  to  be  rather  subtle  than  just?  Is  it  not 
certain  that  the  tragic  and  comic  affections  have 
been  moved  alternately  with  equal  force,  and  that  no 
plays  have  oftener  filled  the  eye  with  tears,  and  the 
breast  with  palpitation,  than  those  which  are  varie- 
gated with  i&terludes  of  mirth  ? 

I  do  not  however  think  it  safe  to  judge  of  works 
of  genius  merely  by  the  event.  The  resistless  vicis- 
situdes of  the  heart,  this  alternate  prevalence  of  mer-, 
riment  and  solemnity,  may  sometimes  be  more  pro- 
perly ascribed  to  the  vigour  of  the  writer  than  the 
justness  of  the  design :  and  instead  of  vindicating 
tragi-comedy  by  the  success  of  Shakspeare,  we  ought 
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perhaps  to  pay  new  honours  to  that  transcendent  and 
unbounded  genius  that  could  preside  over  the  pas- 
sions in  sport;  who,  to  actuate  the  affections,  needed 
not  the  slow  gradation  of  common  means,  but  could 
fill  the  heart  with  instantaneous  jollity  or  sorrow,  and 
vary  our  disposition  as  he  changed  his  scenes.  Per* 
haps  the  effects  even  of  Shakspeare*s  poetry  might 
have  been  yet  greater,  had  he  not  counteracted  him- 
self;  and  we  might  have  been  more  interested  in  the 
distresses  of  his  heroes,  had  we  not  been  so  fre- 
quently diverted  by  the  jokes  of  his  buffoons. 

There  are  other  rules  more  fixed  and  obligatory. 
It  is  necessary  that  of  every  play  the  chief  action 
should  be  single;  for  since  a  play  represents  some 
transaction,  through  its  regular  maturation  to  its  final 
event,  two  actions  equally  important  must  evidently 
constitute  two  plays. 

As  the  design  of  tragedy  is  to  instruct  by  moving 
the  passions,  it  must  always  have  a  hero,  a  person- 
age apparently  and  incontestably  superior  to  die  rest, 
upon  whom  the  attention  may  be  fixed  and  the  anx- 
iety suspended.  For  though  of  two  persons  oppos- 
ing each  other  with  equal  abilities  and  equal  virtue, 
the  auditor  will  inevitably  in  time  choose  his  favour- 
ite, yet  as  that  choice  must  be  without  any  cogency 
of  conviction,  the  hopes  or  fears  which  it  raises  will  be 
faint  and  languid.  Of  two  heroes  acting  in  confede- 
racy against  a  common  enemy,  the  virtues  or  dangers 
will  give  little  emotion,  because  each  claims  our  con- 
cern with  the  same  right,  and  the  heart  lies  at  r^st 
between  equal  motives. 

It  ought  to  be  the  first  endeavour  of  a  writer  to 
distinguish  nature  from  custom ;  or  that  which  is  Es- 
tablished because  it  is  right,  from  that  which  is  right 
only  because  it  is  established ;  that  he  may  neither 
folate  essential  principles  by  a  desire  of  novelty,  not 
debar  himself  from  the  attainment  of  beauties  withm 
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his  view,  by  a  needless  fear  of  breaking  rules  which 
no  literary  dictator  had  authority  to  enact. 


N*'  157.    TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17, 1751. 


'0\  al3^c 


liynreu,  n  r  av^^c  t^y^  clnrtu,  h^  oflima-a* — Hou. 
•  Shame  greatly  hurts  or  greatlj  helps  mankind. — ^Elphxnston. 

*To  THE  Rambler. 

'SIR. 
^  Though  one  of  your  correspondents  has  presumed 
to  mention  with  some  contempt  that  presence  of  at- 
tention and  easiness  qf  address,  which  the  polite 
have  long  agreed  to  celebrate  and  esteem,  yet  I  can- 
not be  persuaded  to  think  them  unworthy  of  regard 
or  cultivation ;  but  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  as  we 
seldom  value  rightly  what  we  have  never  known  the 
misery  of  wanting,  his  judgment  has  been  vitiated  by 
his  happiness ;  and  that  a  natural  exuberance  of  as- 
surance has  hindered  him  from  discovering  its  ex- 
cellence and  use.      i^ 

*  This  felicity,  whether  bestowed  by  constitution,  or 
obtained  by  early  habitudes,  I  can  scarcely  contem- 
plate without  envy.  I  was  bred  under  a  man  of 
teaming  in  the  country,  who  inculcated  nothing  but 
the  dignity  of  knowledge  and  the  happiness  of  virtue. 
By  frequency  of  admonition  and  confidence  of  asser- 
tion, he  prevailed  upon  me  to  believe,  that  the  splen- 
dour of  literature  would  always  attract  reverence, 
if  not  darkened  by  corruption.  I  therefore  pursued 
my  studies  with  incessant  industry,  and  avoided  every 
thing  which  I  had  been  taught  to  consider  either  ^s 
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yicious  or  tending  to  vice,  because  I  regarded  guilt 
and  reproach  as  inseparably  united,  and  thought  a 
tainted  reputation  the  greatest  calamity. 

*  At  the  university,  I  found  no  reason  for  chang- 
ing my  opinion :  for  though  many  among  my  fellow- 
students  took  the  opportunity  of  a  more  remiss  dis- 
cipHne  to  gratify  their  passions,  yet  virtue  preserved 
her  natural  superiority,  and  those  who  ventured  to 
neglect,  wejpe  not  suffered  to  insult  her.  The  ambi- 
tion of  p^ty  accomplishments  found  its  way  into  the 
recepts^^les  of  learning,  but  was  observed  to  seize 
commonly  on  those  who  either  neglected  the  sciences 
or  could  not  attain  them ;  and  I  was  therefore  con- 
firmed in  the  doctrines  of  my  old  master,  and  thought 
nothing  worthy  of  my  care  out  the  means  of  gaining 
or  imparting  knowledge. 

^  This  purity  of  manners,  and  intenseness  of  appli- 
cation,, soon  extended  my  renown,  and  I  was  ap- 
plauded by  those,  whose  opinion  I  then  thought  un- 
likely to  deceive  me,  as  a  young  man  that  gave  un- 
common hopes  of  future  eminence.  My  performances 
in  time  reached  my  native  province,  and  my  relations 
congratulated  themselves  upon  the  new  honours  that 
were  added  to  their  family. 

'  I  returned  home  covered  with  academical  laurels, 
and  fraught  with  criticism  and  philosophy.  The  wit 
and  the  scholar  excited  curiosity,  and  my  acquaint- 
ance was  solicited  by  innumerable  invitations.  To 
please  will  always  be  the  wish  of  benevolence,  to  be 
admired  must  be  the  constant  aim  of  ambition ;  and  I 
therefore  considered  myself  as  about  to  receive  the 
reward  of  my  honest  labours,  and  to  find  the  efficacy 
of  learning  and  of  virtue. 

*  The  third  day  after  my  arrival  I  dined  at  the  house 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  summoned  a  multitude  of 
his  friends  to  the  annual  celebration  of  his  wedding- 
day.  I  set  forward  with  great  exultation,  and  thought 
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myself  happy  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing my  knowledge  to  so  numerous  an  assembly.  I 
felt  no  sense  of  my  own  insufficiency»  till  going  up 
stairs  to  the  dining-room,  I  heard  the  mingled  roar 
of  obstreperous 'merriment.  I  was  however  disgusted 
rather  than  terrified,  and  went  forward  vdthout  de- 
jection. The  whole  company  rose  at  my  entrance; 
but  when  I  saw  so  many  eyes  fixed  at  once  upon  me, 
I  was  blasted  with  a  sudden  imbecility ;  I  was  quelled 
by  some  nameless  power  which  I  found  impossible 
to  be  resisted.  My  sight  was  dazzled,  my  cheeks 
glowed,  my  perceptions  were  confounded;  I  was 
harassed  by  the  multitude  of  eager  salutations,  and 
letamed  the  common  civilities  with  hesitation  and 
impropriety ;  the  sense  of  my  own  blaaders  increased 
my  confusion,  and  before  the  exchange  of  ceremonies 
allowed  me  to  sit  down,  I  was  ready  to  sink  under 
the  oppression  of  surprise ;  my  voice  grew  weak,  and 
my  knees  trembled. 

^  The  assembly  then  resumed  thdr  places,  and  I 
sat  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  To  the 
questions  of  curiosity,  or  the  appeals  of  complaisance, 
I  could  seldom  answer  but  with  negative  monosyl- 
lables, or  professions  of  ignorance ;  for  the  subjects 
on  which  they  conversed,  were  such  as  are  seldom 
discussed  in  books,  and  were  therefore  out  of  my 
range  of  knowledge.  At  ^length  an  old  clergyman, 
who  rightly  conjectured  the  reason  of  my  concise- 
ness, relieved  me  by  some  questions  about  the  pre- 
sent state  of  natural  knowledge,  and  engaged  me,  by 
an  appearance  of  doubt  and  opposition^  in  the  expli- 
cation and  defence  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy. 

*"  The  consciousness  of  my  own  abilities  roused  me 
from  depression,  and  long  familiarity  with  my  subject 
enabled  me  to  discourse  witli  ease  and  volubility ; 
but  however  I  might  please  myself,  I  found  very  little 
added  by  my  demonstrations  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
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company ;  and  my  antagonist,  who  knew  the  laws  of 
conversation  too  well  to  detain  their  attention  long 
upon  an  unpleasing  topic,  after  he  had  commended 
my  acuteness  and  comprehension,  dismissed  the  con-> 
trorersy,  and  resigned  me  to  my  former  insignificance 
and  perplexity. 

*  After  dinner,  I  received  from  the  ladies,  who  had 
heard  that  I  was  a  wit,  an  invitation  to  the  tea-tahle. 
I  congpratulated  myself  upon  an  opportunity  to  escape 
from  the  company,  whose  gaiety  began  to  be  tumul- 
tuous, and  among  whom  several  hints  had  been  drop- 
ped of  the  uselessness  of  universities,  the  folly  of 
book-learning,  and  the  awkwardness  of  scholars.  To 
the  ladies  therefore  I  flew,  as  to  a  refuge  from  cla- 
mour, insult,  and  rusticity;  but  found  my  heart  sink 
as  I  approached  their  apartment,  and  was  again  dis- 
concerted by  the  ceremonies  of  entrance,  and  con- 
founded by  the  necessity  of  eucountering  so  many 
eyes  at  once. 

'  When  I  sat  down  I  considered  that  something 
pretty  was  always  said  to  ladies,  and  resolved  to  re- 
cover my  credit  by  some  elegant  observation  or 
graceful  compliment.  I  applied  myself  to  the  recol- 
lection of  all  that  I  had  read  or  heard  in  praise  of 
beauty,  and  endeavoured  to  accommodate  some  clas- 
sical compliment  to  the  present  occasion.  I  sunk 
into  profound  meditation,  revolved  the  character  of 
the  heroines  of  old,  considered  whatever  the  poets 
have  sting  in  their  praise,  and  after  having  borrowed 
and  invented,  chosen  and  rejected  a  thousand  senti- 
ments, which,  if  I  had  uttered  them,  would  not  have 
been  understood,  I  was  awakened  from  my  dream  of 
learned  gallantry,  by  the  servant  who  distributed 
the  tea. 

'  There  are  not  many  situations  more  incessantly 
uneasy  than  that  in  which  the  man  is  placed  who  is 
watching  an  opportunity  to  speak,  without  courage 
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to  take  it  wh^i  it  is  offered,  and  who,  though  he  re- 
solves to  give  a  specimen  of  his  abilities^  always  finds 
some  reason  or  other  for  delaying  it  to  the  next  mi- 
nute. I  was  ashamed  of  silence,  yet  could  find  no- 
thing to  say  of  elegance  or  importance  equal  to  my 
wishes.  The  ladies,  afraid  of  my  learning,  thought 
themselves  not  qualified  to  propose  any  subject  of 
prattle  to  a  man  so  famous  for  dispute,  and  there  was 
nothing  on  either  side  but  impatience  and  vexation. 

^  In  this  conflict  of  shame,  as  I  was  reassembling 
my  scattered  sentiments,  and,  resolving  to  force  my 
imagination  to  some  sprightly  sally,  had  just  found 
a  very  happy  compliment,  by  too  much  attention  to 
my  own  meditations,  I  suffered  the  saucer  to  drop 
from  my  hand.  The  cup  was  broken,  the  lap-dog 
was  scaJded,  a  brocaded  petticoat  was  stained,  and 
the  whole  assembly  was  thrown  into  disorder.  I  now 
considered  all  hopes  of  reputation  as  at  an  end,  and 
while  they  were  consoling  and  assisting  one  another, 
stole  away  in  silence. 

..  *  The  misadventures  of  this  unhappy  day  are  not 
yet  at  an  end ;  I  am  afraid  of  meeting  the  meanest 
of  them  that  triumphed  over  me  in  this  state  of  stu- 
pidity and  contempt,  and  feel  the  same  terrors  en- 
croaching upon  my  heart  at  the  sight  of  those  who 
have  once  impressed  them.  Shame,  above  any  other 
passion,  propagates  itself.  Before  those  who  have 
seen  me  confused,  I  can  never  appear  without  new- 
confusion,  and  the  remembrance  of  ^the  weakness 
which  I  formerly  discovered,  hinders  me  from  acting' 
or  speaking  with  my  natural  force. 

^  But  is  this  misery,  Mr.  Rambler,  never  to  cease? 
Have  I  spent  my  life  in  study  only  to  become  the 
sport  of  the  ignorant,  and  debarred  myself  from  all 
the  common  enjoyments  of  youth  to  collect  ideas' 
which  mast  sleep  in  silence,  and  form  opinions  which 
I  must  not  divulge?    Inform  me,  dear  Sir,  by  what 

2  B  3 
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means  I  may  rescue  my  faculties  from  these  shackles 
of  cowardice,  how  I  may  lise  to  a  level  with  my 
fellow-beings,  recall  myself  from  this  languor  of  in- 
voluntary subjection  to  the  free  exertion  of  my  intel- 
lects, and  add  to  the  power  of  reasoning  the  liberty 
of  speech.        I  am,  Sir,  d^c.      Verecundulus/ 
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Gmmmaficl  certknt,  et  adhuc  sub  jodioe  lis  estl-^HoB. 

Critics  yet  contend, 

And  of  their  fbiu  dispattngs  fiad  no  end. — Francis. 

Criticism,  diough  dignified  from  the  earliest  age8> 
by  die  labours  of  men  eminent  fi^r  knowledge  and^ 
sagacity,  and,  since  the  revival  of  polite  literature, 
the  favourite  study  of  European  scholars,  has  not  yet 
attained  the  certainty  and  stability  of  science^.  The 
rules  hitherto  received,  are  seldom  cbrawn  from  any 
settled  principle  or  self-*evident  postulate,  or  adapted 
to  the  natural  and  invariable  constitution  of  things  ;> 
but  will  be  found  upon  examination  the  arbitrary 
edicts  of  legislators,  authorized  only  by  themselves, 
who,  out  of  various  means  by  which  the  same  end 
may  be  attained,  selected  such  as  happened  to  occur 
to  theip  own  reflection,  and  then,  by  a*  law  whicb' 
idleness  and  timidity  were  too  willing  to  obey,  pro-** 
hibited  new  experiments  of  wit,  restrained  fancy  from 
die  indulgence  of  her  innate  inclination  to  hazard  and 
adventure,  and  condemned  all  future  flights  of  ge- 
nius to  pursue  the  paths  of  the  Meonian  eagle.  • 

This  authority  may  be  more  justly  opposed,  as  it/ 
is  apparently  derived  frqm  them  whom  dieyendea^. 
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TOur  to  control ;  for  we  owe  few  of  the  rules  of  writ^ 
ing  to  the  acuteness  of  critics,  who  have  generally 
no  other  merit  than  that,  having  read  the  works  of 
great  authors  with  attention,  they  have  observed  the 
arrangement  of  their  matter,  or  the  graces  of  their 
expression,  and  then  expected  honour  and  reverenCO 
for  precepts  which  thejr  never  could  have  invented : 
so  diat  practice  has  mtroduced  rules,  rather  thanr 
rules  have  directed  practice. 

For  this  reason  the  laws  of  every  species  of  writ-^ 
in^  have  been  settled  by  the  ideas  of  him  who  first 
raised  it  to  reputation,  without  inquiry  whether  his 
performances  were  not  yet  susceptible  of  improve- 
ments The  excellences  and  faults  of  belebmted^ 
writers  have  been  equally  recommended  to  posterity;* 
and  so  far  has  blind  reverence  prevailed,  thateven^ 
^e  number  of  their  books  has  been  thought  worthy' 
of  imitation. 

The  imagination  of  the  first  authors  of  lyric  poe- 
try was  vehement  and  rapid,  and  their  knowledge^ 
various  and  extensive.  Living  inan  age  when  science 
had  been  little  cultivated^  and  when  the  minds  of 
their  auditors,  not  being  accustomed  to  accurate  in- 
spection^ were  easily  dazded  by  glaring  ideas,  they' 
applied  themselves  to  instruct,  rather' by  short  sen- 
tences smd  striking  thoughts,  than  by  regular  argu- 
mentation ;  and  finding  attention  more  successfully 
excited  by  sudden  sallies  and  unexpected  exclama- 
tions, than  by  the  more  artful  and  placid  beauties  of 
methodical  deduction,  they  Igged  their  genius  to  its 
own  course,  passed  from  one  sentiment  to  another' 
without  expressing  the  intermediate  ideas^  and  roved 
at  large  over  the  ideal  world  with  such  lightness  atid 
agility  that  their  footsteps  are  scarcely  to  be  traced.* 

From  this  accidental  peculiarity  of  the  ancient 
writers,  the  critics  deduce  the  rules  of  lyrio  poetry, 
which  they  have  set  free  from  all  the  laws  by  which ' 
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Other  compositions  are  confined,  and  allow  to  neg-> 
lect  the  niceties  of  transition,  to  start  into  remote 
digressions,  and  to  wander  without  restraint  from 
one  scene  of  imagery  to  another. 

A  writer  of  later  times  has,  by  the  vivaeity  of  his 
essays,  reconciled  mankind  to  the  same  licentious- 
ness in  short  dissertations ;  and  he  therefore  who 
wants  skill  to  form  a  plan,  or  diligence  to  pursue  it^ 
needs  only  entitle  his  performance  an  essay,  to  ac- 
quire the  right  of  heaping  together  the  collections 
pf  half  his  life,  without  order,  coherence,  or  propriety. 
.  In  writing,  as  in  life,  faults  are  endured  without 
disgust  when  diey  are  associated  with  transcendent 
merit,  and  may  be  sometimes  recommended  to  weak 
judgments  by  the  lustre  which  they  obtain  from  their 
union  with  excellence ;  but  it  is  the  business  of  those 
who  presume  to  superintend  the  taste  or  morals  of 
mankind,  to  separate  delusive  combinations,  and  dis- 
tinguish that  which  may  be  praised  from  that  which 
can  only  be  excused.  As  vices  never  promote  hap- 
piness, though  when  overpowered  by  more  active  and 
more  numerous  virtues  they  cannot  totally  destroy 
it ;  so  confusion  and  irregularity  produce  no  beauty, 
though  they  cannot  always  obstruct  the  brightness 
of  genius  and  learning.  To  proceed  from  one  truth 
to  another,  and  connect  distant  propositions  by  re- 
gular consequences,  is  the  great  prerogative  of  man. 
Independent  and  unconnected  sentiments  flashing 
upon  the  mind  in  quick  succession,  m^y,  for  a  time,* 
delight  by  their  noy.elty,  but  they  diner  from  sys- 
tematical reasoning,  as  single  notes  from  harmony,  = 
as  glances  of  lightning  from  the  radiance  of  the  sun. 
.  When  rules  are  thus  drawn,  rather  from  precedents 
than  reason,  there  is  danger  oot  only  from  the  faults 
of  an  author,  but  from  tiie  errors  of  those  who  cri- 
ticise his  works ;  since  thev  may  oflen  mislead  their 
pupils  by  false  representations^  as  the  Ciceronians  of 


the  sixteenth  century  were  betrayed  into  barbarisms 
by  corrupt  copies  of  Iheir  darling  writer. 

It  is  established  at  present,  that  the  proemial  lines 
of  a  poem,  in  which  the  general  subject  is  proposed, 
must  be  void  of  glitter  and  embellishment.  ^  The 
first  lines  of  Paradise  Lost,'  says  Addison,  *  are  per- 
haps as  plain,  simple,  and  unadorned,  as  any  of  the 
whole  poem ;  in  which  particular  the  author  has  con- 
formed himself  to  the  example  of  Homer,  stnd  the 
precept  of  Horace.* 

This  observation  seems  to  have  been  made  by  an 
implicit  adoption  bf  the  common  opinion,  without 
consideration  either  of  the  precept  or  example'.  Had 
Horace  been  consulted,  he  would  have  been  found 
to  direct  only  what  should  be  comprised  in  the  pro- 
position, not  how  it  should  be  expressed,  and  to  have 
commended  Homer  in  opposition  to  a  meaner  poet, 
not  for  the  gradual  elevation  of  his  diction,  but  the 
judicious  expansion  of  his  plan ;  for  displaying  un- 
promised  events,  nbt  for  producing  unexpected  ele- 
gances. 

Speciosa  dehinc  miracula  ptomit, 

Antiphaten  Scyllamqae,  et  cum  Cyclope  Charybdim. 

Bat  from  a  cloud  of  smoke  he  breaks  to  light. 
And  pours  his  specious  miracles  to  sight ; 
Antiphates  his  hideous  feast  devours,  , 

Chary bdis  barks,  and  Polyphemus  roafs. — Francis. 

If  the  exordial  verses  of  Homer  be  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  poem,  they  will  not  appear  remark- 
able for  plainness  or  simplicity,  but  rather  eminently 
adorned  and  illuminated. 

^^YX^»  ^^'*  TpMQff  tt^h  ^rroXtidpov  loripoi* 
TloKKw  y  ay^fohem  l^w  eiffrta,  Htti  9609  iyw 
IIoXXa  y  ty  iv  itotrtp  vaBif  &Kyta  ov  Kara  QvfJiiv, 
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H0^(«r*  AVTo^  0  Tourtv  ^^itXi to  v6aTtfAov  "H/jutf, 
'    Tarv  a/(Mdfv  yi,  &tk,  Qvyart^  A(^,  il^rs  *al  hfMV, 

The  man,  for  wisdom's  yarious  arts  renown'd. 
Long  exercised  in  woes,  O  mu^e !  resound. 
Who,  when  his  arms  had  wrought  the  destin'd  fall 
Of  sacred  Troy,  and  rais'd  her  heav'n-built  wall. 
Wandering  from  clime  to  clime  observant  stray'd. 
Their  manners  noted,  and  their  states  survey  d. 
On  stormy  seas  unnumber'd  toils  he  bore. 
Safe  with  his  friends  to  gain  his  natal  shore : 
Vain  toils  !  their  impious  folly  dar'd  t^  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day  : 
The  god  vindictive  doom'd  them  never  more 
(Ah,  men  unbless'd)  to  touch  that  natal  shore, 
O  snatch  some  portion  of  these  acts  from  fate. 
Celestial  muse!  and  to  our  world  relate. — Pope. 

The  first  verses  of  the  Iliad  are  in  like  manner 
particularly  splendid,  and  the  proposition  of  the 
.£neid  closes  with  dignity  and  magnificence  not  often 
to  be  found  even  in  the  poetry  of  Virgil. 

The  intent  of  the  introduction  is  to  raise  expec- 
tation,  and  suspend  it ;  something  therefore  must  be 
discovered,  and  something  concealed  ;  and  the  poet, 
while  the  fertility  of  his  invention  is  yet  unknown, 
may  properly  recommend  himself  by  the  grace  of  his 
language. 

He  that  reveals  too  much,  or  promises  too  little ; 
he  that  never  irritates  the  intellectual  appetite,  or 
that  immediately  satiates  it ;  equally  defeats  his  own 
purpose.  It  is  necessary  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
reader,  that  the  events  should  not  be  anticipated, 
and  how  then  can  his  attention  be  invited  but  by 
grandeur  of  expression  ? 
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Sunt  verba  et  voces,  qaibus  banc  letiire  dolorem 
Possis,  et  magnam  morbi  deponere  partem. — Hon. 

The  pow'r  of  words,  and  soothing  sounds  appease 
The  raging  pain,  and  lessen  the  disease. — Francis. 

The  imbecility  with  which  Verecundulus  complains 
that  the  presence  of  a  numerous  assembly  freezes  his 
faculties,  is  particularly  incident  to  the  studious  part 
of  mankind,  whose  education  necessarily  secludes 
them  in  their  earlier  years  from  mingled  converse, 
till  at  their  dismission  from  schools  and  academies 
they  plunge  at  once  into  the  tumult  of  the  world,  and 
coming  forth  from  the  gloom  of  solitude  are  over- 
powered by  the  blaze  of  public  life. 

It  is  perhaps  kindly  provided  by  nature,  that,  as 
the  feathers  and  strength  of  a  bird  gprow  together, 
and  her  wings  are  not  completed  till  she  is  able  to 
fly,  so  some  proportion  should  be  preserved  in  the 
hunian  kind  between  judgment  and  courage;  the  pre- 
cipitation of  inexperience  is  therefore  restrained  by 
shame,  and  we  remain  shackled  by  timidity,  till  we 
have  learned  to  speaks  and  act  with  propriety. 

I  believe  few  can  review  the  days  of  their  youth, 
without  recollecting  temptations,  which  shame,  rather 
than  virtue,  enabled  them  to  resist;  and  opinions 
which,  however  erroneous  in  their  principles  and 
dangerous  in  their  consequences,  they  have  panted 
to  advance  at  the  hazard  of  contempt  and  hatred, 
when  they  found  themselves  irresistibly  depressed  by 
a  languid  anxiety,  which  seized  them  at  the  moment 
of  utterance,  and  still  gathered  strength  from  their 
endeavours  to  resist  it. 

It  generally  happens  that  assurance  keeps  an  even 
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pace  with  ability,  and  the  fear  of  miscarriage,  which 
hindefs  our  first  atten^pts,  is  gradually  dissipated  as 
our  skill  advances  towards  certainty  of  success.  That 
bashfulness  therefore  which  prevents  disgrace,  that 
short  and  temporary  shame,  which  secures  us  from 
the  danger  pf  lasting  reproach,  cannot  be  properly 
counted  among  our  misfortunes. 

Bashfulness,  however  it  may  incommode  for  a 
moment,  scarcely  ever  produces  evils  of  long  con- 
tinuance ;  it  may  flush  the  cheek,  flutter  the  heart, 
deject  the  eyes,  and  enchain  the  tongue,  but  its  mis- 
ohiefs  soon  pass  off  without  remembrance.  It  may 
sometimes  exclude  pleasure,  but  seldom  opens  any 
avenue  to  sorrow  op  remorse.  It  is  observed  some- 
where, that  fat)  have  repented  of  having  forborne  to 
speak. 

To  excite  opposition,  and  inflame  malevolence,  is 
the  unhappy  privilege  of  courage  made  arrogant  by 
consciousness  of  strength.  No  man  finds  in  himself 
any  inclination  to  attack  or  oppose  him  who  con- 
fesses his  superiority  by  blushing  in  his  presence. 
Qualities  exerted  with  apparent  fearfulness  receive 
applause  from  every  voice,  and  support  from  every 
hand.  Diffidence  may  check  resolution  and  obstruct 
performance,  but  compensates  its  embarrassments 
by  more  important  advantages;  it  conciliates  the 
proud,  and  softeQs  the  severe,  averts  envy  from  ex- 
cellence, and  censure  from  miscarriage. 

It  may  indeed  happen  that  knowledge  and  virtue 
remain  too  loi^  congealed  by  this  frigorific  power, 
as  the  principles  of  vegetation  are  sometimes  ob- 
structed by  lingering  frosts.  He  that  enters  late  into 
a  public  station,  though  with  all  the  abilities  requisite 
to  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  will  find  his  powers  at 
first  impeded  by  a  timidity  which  he  himself  knows 
to  be  vicious,  and  must  struggle  long  against  dejec- 
tion and  reluctance,  before  he  obtains  the  full  com- 
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taand  of  his  own  attention,  and  adds  the  gracefulness 
of  ease  to  the  dignity  of  merit. 

Foir  this  disease  of  the  mind  I  know  not  whether 
any  remedies  of  much  efficacy  can  be  found.  To 
advise  a  man  unaccustomed  to  the  eyes  of  multitudes 
to  mount  a  tribunal  without  perturbation ;  to  tell  him 
whose  life  has  passed  in  the  shades  of  contemplation, 
that  he  must  not  be  disconcerted  or  perplexed  in  re*^ 
ceiving  and  returning  the  compliments  of  a  splendid 
assembly;  is  to  advise  an  inhabitant  of  Brasil  or 
Sumatra  not  to  shiver  at  an  English  winter,  or  him 
who '  has  always  lived  upon  a  plain  to  look  from  a 
precipice  without  emotion.  It  is  to  suppose  custom 
instantaneously  controllable  by  reason,  and  to  en-^ 
deavour  to  communicate  by  precepts  that  which  only 
time  and  habit  can  bestow. 

He  that  hopes  by  philosophy  and  contemplation 
alone  to  fortify  himself  against  that  awe  which  all,  at 
their  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  life,  must  feel 
from  the  spectators,  will,  at  the  hour  of  need,  be 
mocked  by  his  resolution ;  and  I  doubt  whether  the 
preservatives  which  Plato  relates  Alcibiades  to  have 
received  from  Socrates,  when  he  was  about  to  speak 
in  public,  proved  sufficient  to  secure  him  from  the 
powerful  fascination. 

Yet,  as  the  effects  of  time  may  by  art  and  indus- 
try be  accelerated  or  retarded,  it  cannot  be  improper 
to  consider  how  this  troublesome  instinct  may  be 
opposed  when  it  exceeds  its  just  proportion,  ana  in- 
stead of  repressing  petulance  and  temerity,  silences 
eloquence  and  debilitates  force ;  since,  though  it  can- 
not be  hoped  that  anxiety  should  be  immediately 
dissipated,  it  may  be  at  least  somewhat  abated;  and 
the  passions  will  operate  with  less  violence,  when 
reason  rises  against  them,  than  while  she  either 
slumbers  in  neutrality,  or,  mistaking  her  interest, 
lends  them  her  assistance. 

XXI.  2  c 
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No  cause  more  frequently  produces  basbfulness 
than  too  high  an  opinion  of  our  own  importance. 
He  that  imagines  an  assembly  filled  with  his  merit, 
panting  with  expectation-,  and  hushed  with  atteiition, 
easily  terrifies  himself  with  the  dread  of  disappointing 
them,  and  strains  his  imagination  in  pursuit  of  some* 
thing  that  may  vindicate  the  veracity  of  fame,  and 
shew  that  his  reputation  was  not  gained  by  chance. 
He  conside^rs,  that  what  he  shall  say  or  do  will  never 
be  forgotten;  that  renown  or  infamy  are  suspended 
upon  every  syllable,  and  that  nothing  ought  to  fall 
from  him  which  will  not  bear  the  te^t  of  Ume^ 
Under  such  solicitude,  who  can  wond^  that  the 
mind  is  overwhelmed,  and  by  Struggling  withattempts 
above  her  strength,  quickly  sinks  into  languishioent 
and  despondency  ? 

The  most  useful  medicines  are  often  unpleasiiig  to 
the  taste.  Those  who  are  oppressed  by  their  own 
reputation,  will  perhaps  not  be  comforted  by  h^anng 
that  their  cares  ate  unnecessary.^  But  the  truth  is, 
that  no  man  is  much  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the 
world.  He  that  considers  howiittle  he  dwells  upon 
the  condition  of  others,  will  learn  how  little  the  at- 
tention of  others  is  attracted  by  hiiftself^  While  we 
see  multitudes  passing  before  us,  of  whom  perhaps 
not  one  appears  to  deserve  our  nofiee  or- excite  our 
sympathy,  we  should  remember,  that'we  likewise  are 
lost  in  the  same  throng^  that  the  eye  which  happens  - 
to  glance  upon  us  is  turned  in  a  moment  on  him  that 
follows  us,  and  that  '*he- utmost  which  we  can  rea* 
sonably.hope  or  f0ar,  is  to  fill  it  vacant  hour  with 
ptattley  and  be  forgotten^ 

>      END  OF  VOL.  XXI. 
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> Inter  se  cooYenit  unU. — ^Jut. 


Betftts  of  each  kind  their  fellows  spare ; 
Bear  lives  in  amitj  with  bear. 

^  The  world/  says  Locke,  '  has  people  of  all 
sorts.'  As  in  the  general  hurry  produced  by  the 
superfluities  of  some,  and  necessities  of  others,  no 
man  needs  to  stand  stilL  for  -want  of  employment ; 
80  in  theinnumerable  ^adations  of  ability,  and  end- 
less varieties  of  study  and  inclination,  no  employ- 
ment can  be  vacant  for  want  of  a  man  qualified  to 
discharge  it. 

Such  is  probably  the  natural  state  of  the  universe, 
but  it  is  so  much  deformed  by  interest  and  passion, 
that  the  benefit  of  this  adaptation  of  men  to  things 
is  not  always  perceived.  The  folly  or  indigence  of 
those  who  set  their  services  to  sale,  inclines  them  to 
boast  of  qualifications  which  they  do  not  possess, 
and  attempt  business  which  they  do  not  understand ; 
and  they  who  have  the  power  of  assigning  to  others 
the  task  of  life,  are  seldom  honest  or  seldom  happy 
in  their  nominations.  Patrons  are  corrupted  by 
avarice,  cheated  by  credulity,  or  overpowered  by 
resutless  solicitation.     They   are    sometimes  too 
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Strongly  influenced  by  honest  prejudices  of  friend- 
ship, or  the  prevalence  of  virtuous  compassion^ 
For,  whatever  cool  reason  may  direct,  it  is  not  easy 
for  a  man  of  tender  and  scrupulous  goodness  to 
overlook  the  immediate  effect  of  his  own  actions,  by 
turning  his  eyes  UpOb  rtaotef  consequences,  and  to 
do  that  which  must  give  present  pain,  for  die  sake 
of  obviating  evil  yet  unfelt,  or  securing  advantage 
in  time  to  come.  What  is  distant  is  in  itself  ob- 
scure, and,  when  we  have  no  wish  tp  see  it>  easily 
escapes  our  notice,  or  takes  isuch  a  fbrm  as  desire 
or  imagination  bestows  upon  it. 

Every  man  might,  for  the  same  reason,  in  the 
multitudes  that  fawartn  about  him,  find  some  kindred 
mind  with  wiiich  he  could  unite  in  confidence  and 
friendship ;  yet  we  see  many  straggling  single  about 
the'  world,  unhappy  for  want  of  an  associate,  and 
pininjf  with  the  necessity  of  confining  their  Sienti- 
raents'  to  their  own  bosoms; 
'  This  incotiveniefiee  arises  in  like  maimer  from 
struggles  of  the  will  against  the  understanding.  It 
is  not  often  difficuk  to  fiiid  a  suitabie  coraiianion,  if 
every  man  would  he  content  with  such  as  he  is 
qualified  to  please*  But  if  vanity  tempts  him  to 
rorsake  his  rank,  and  post  himself  among  those  with 
whom  no  common  interest  or  mutual  pleasure  ciLn 
ever  unite  him,  he  arast  alwaiyB  live  in  a  state  of  un- 
social separation^  widioiit  tend^rniess  and  without 
thist. 

There  eore  many  natareb  wUch  can  never  approa^ 
wilhin  a  certain  distance,  atid  which,  when  any  irre- 
gular motive  impek  them  towards  contact,  seem  to 
start  back  from  each  other  by  some  invincible  repul- 
sion. There  are  others  which  immediately  cohere 
whenever  they  come  into  the  reach  of  mutual  attrac- 
tion, and  widi  very  little  formality  of  preparation^ 
mingle  intimatriy  as  soon  as  they  meet     Every 


ttOBy  '^om  either  business  or  emo^ity  hat  llnso^im 
at  large  into  the  worlds  will  rec<41ect  miiay  instMMses 
of  fon&ess  and  dislike,  whick  have  fevced  them-, 
selves  upon  him  without  the  intervention  of  his  judge- 
ment ;  <k  dispositions  to  court  some  and  avoid  odiers^ 
when  he  could  assign  no  reason  for  the  pvefer«Qce> 
or  none  adequate  to  the  violence  of  his  passions ; 
of  influence  that  acted  instantaneously  upon  his 
mind ;  and  which  no  arguments  or  persuasions  could 
ever  overcome. 

Among  those  with  whom  time  and  intercourse  hava 
made  us  familiar,  we  feel  our  affections  divided  in 
different  proportions  without  much  regard  to  moral 
or  intellectual  merit.  Every  man  knows  some  whom 
he  cannot  induce  himself  to  trust,  though  he  has  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  they  would  betray  him ;  those 
to  whom  he  cannot  complain,  though  he  never  ob- 
served them  to  want  compassions ;  (bose  in  whose 
presence  he  never  can  be  gay,  though  excited  by 
invitations  to  mirth  and  freedom ;  and  those  from 
whom  he  cannot  be  content  to  receive  instjuction, 
though  they  never  insulted  his  ignorance  by  con- 
tempt or  ostentation. 

lliat  much  regard  is  to  be  had  to  those  instiacts 
of  kindness  and  dislike,  or  that  reason  should  blind>« 
ly  follow  them,  I  am  hx  from  intending  to  inculcate: 
It  is  vety  certain  that  by  indulgence  we  may  give 
Ihem  strengl^  which  they  have  not  from  nature^  and 
almpst  every  example  of  ingratitude  and  treachery 
ppoves,  that  by  obeying  them  we  may  comitut  our 
happiness  to  those  wno  are  very  unworthy  of  so  great 
a  trust.  But  it  may  deserve  to  be  remarked,  t^at 
since  few  contend  much  with  thek  inclinations,  it  is 
generally  vain  to  solicit  the  gpod-wtll  of  those  whom 
we  perceive  thus  involuntarily  alienated  from  us ; 
neither  knowledge  nor  virtue  will  reconcile  antipa-^ 
thy ;  and  though  officiousness  may  for  a  time  be  ad. 
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mitted,  and  diUgence  applauded^  they  will  at  last  b« 
dismissed  with  coldness  or  discouraged  by  neglect. 

Sopae  have  indeed  an  occult  power  of  stealing 
upoji  the  .affections,  of  exciting  universal  benevo- 
lence, and  disposing  every  heart  to  fondness  and 
friendship.'  -But  this  is  a  felicity  gremted  only  to  the 
favourites  of  nature.  The  greater  part  of  mankind 
find  .a  different  reception  from  different  dispositions ; 
they  sometimes  obtain  unexpected  caresses  from 
those  whom  they  never  flattered  witli  uncommon  re- 
gard, and  sometimes  exhaust  all  their  arts  of  pleas- 
ing without  effect.  To  these  it  is  necessary  ta  look 
round,  and  attempt  every  breast  in  which  they  find 
virtue  sufficient  for  the  foundation  of  friendship.;  to 
enter  into  the  crowd,  and  try  whom  chance  will  offer 
to  their  notice,  till  they  fix  on  some  temper  congenial 
to  their  own,  as  the  magnet  rolled  in  the  dust  col- 
lects .the  fragments  of  its  kindred  metal  from  a 
thousand  particles. of  other  substances. 
/  E^ery  man  must  have  remarked  the.  facility  with 
which  the  kindness-  of  others  is  sometimes  gained 
by  those  to  whom;  he. never  could  have  imparted  his 
own.  We  are  by  our  occupations,  education,  and 
habits  of  life,  divided  almost  into  different  species, 
which  jegard  one  another  for  the  most  part  with 
scorn  and  malignity.  Each  of  these  classes  of  the 
huxnan  race  has  desires,  fears,  and  conversation^ 
vexa^ons  and  merriment,  peculiar  to  itself;  cares 
which  another  canpot  feel ;  pleasures  which  he  can- 
not partake.;  and  modes  of  expressing  every,  sensa- 
tion >  which  he  cannot  understand.  That  frolic  which 
shakes  one  iiianwith  laughter  will  convulse  another 
with  indignation :  the!  strain  of  jocularity  which  in 
one  place  obtains  treats  and  patronage,  would  in 
anQt^er  be  heard  with  indifference,  and  in  a  third 
with  abhprr^ce. 

To  raise  esteem  we  must  benefit  others,  to  pro- 
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care  love  We  must  {^ease  tbem.  Aristotle  ol^serres 
that  oid  men  do  not  readily  forni  friendships,  because 
tikej  are  not  easily  susceptible  of  pleasure.  He 
thai  can  contribnte  to  the  hilarity  of  the  vacant  hour, 
or  partake  with  equal  gust  the  favourite  amusem^nty 
he  whose  mind  is  eni|4oyed  on  the  same  objects, 
and  who  therefose  niever  harasses  the  nn^rstandin^ 
with  unaccustotned  ideas,  will  be  welcomed  with 
ardour,  and  left  with  regret,  unless  be  destroys 
those  recommendations  by  faults  with  which  peace 
and  security  cannot  consist. 

It  were  happy  if,  in  forming  friendships,  virtue 
^oxdd  concur  with  .pleasure ;  but  the  greatest  part  of 
human  gratifications  approach  so  neany  to  vice,  that 
few  who  make  the  dehght  of  others  their  rule  of 
conduct,  can  avoid  dismgienoous  compliances ;  yet 
certainly  he  that  suffers  himself  to  be  driven  or  td- 
lured  j&om  virtue,  mistakes  his  own  interest,  since 
he  gains  succour  by  means,  for  whidi  his  friend,  if 
ever  he  becomes  wise,  must  scorn  him,  Mid  for  which 
at  iast  he  must  scorn  himself. 
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Vtail  ai  the  leaves  4bat  qaiver  on  the  sprays, 
iikP  Ikfixa  m9  ^Ottoah^s«  Ml^e  /khevi  ckOR^. 

^  ¥ou  have  formerly  observed  diat  curiosity  often 
temunates  in  haeren  knowledge,  apd  that  the  mind 
is  prompted  to  study  and  inquiry  rather  by  ike  ub* 
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easiness  of  ignorance,  than  the  hope  of  profit.  No- 
ting can  be  of  less  importance  to  any  present  in- 
terest than  the  fortune  of  those  who  have  been  long 
lost  in  the  grave,  and  from  whom  nothing  now  can 
be  hoped  or;  feared.  Yet  to  rouse  the  zeal  of  a  true 
antiquary,  little  more  is  necessary  than  to  mention  a 
name  which  mankind  have  conspired  to  forget :  he 
will,  make  his  way  to  remote  scenes  of  action  through 
obscurity  and  contradiction,,  as  TuUy  sought  amidst 
bushes, and  brambles,  the  tomb  of  Archimedes. 

'  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  how  it  concerns  him  that 
gathers  the  produce,  or  receives  the  rent  of  an  estate, 
to  know  through  what  families  the  land  has  passed, 
who  is  registered  in  the  Conqueror's  survey  as  its 
possessor,  how  often  it  has  been  forfeited  by  treason, 
or  how  often  sold  by  prodigality.  The  power  or 
wealth  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  a  country  cannot 
be  much  .increased  by  an  iniquiry  after  the  names  of 
those  barbarians,  who  destroyed  one  another  twenty 
centuries  ago,  in  contests  for  the  shelter  of  woods  or 
convenience  of  pasturage.  Yet  we  see  that  ho  roan 
can  be  at  rest  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  new«  purchase 
till  he  has  learned  the  history  of  his  grounds  from  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  and  that  no  nation 
omits  to  record  the  actions  of  their  ancestors,  how- 
ever bloody^  savage,  and  rapacious. 

'  The  same  disposition,  as  different  opportunities 
call  it  forth;  discovers  itself  in  great  or  little  things. 
I  have  always  thought  it  unworthy  of  a  wise  man  to 
slumber  in  total  inactivity,  only  because  he  happens 
to  have  no  employment  equal  to  his  ambition  or  ge- 
nius ;  it  is  therefore  my  custom  to  apply  my  atten- 
tion to  the  objects  before  me,  and  as  I  cannot  think 
any  place  wholly  unworthy  of  notice  that  affords 
a  habitation  to  a  man  of  letters,  I  have  colkcted  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  several  garrets  in  which 
I  have  redded. 
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^  Qaantalacanqae  esHs,  tos  ego  magna  v^ 

How  small  to  others,  but  how  great  to 

*  Many  of  these  narratives  my  industry  hi^ 
able  to  extend  to  a  considerable  length ;  but  the 
man  with  whom  I  now  lodge  has  lived  only  eighteen 
months  in  the  house,  and  can  give  no  account  of  its 
ancient  revolutions ;  the  plasterer  having,  at .  her 
entrance,  obliterated,  by  his  white-wash,  all  the 
smoky  memorials  which  former  tenants  had  left  upon 
the  ceiling,  and  perhaps  drawn  the  veil  of  oblivion 
over  politicians,  philosophers,  and  poets. 

*  When  I  first  cheapened  my  lodgings,  the  Is^nd^ 
lady  told  me,  that  she  hoped  I  was  not  an  author,  for 
the  lodgers  on  the  first  floor  had  stipulated  that  the 
upper  rooms  should  not  be  occupied  by  a  noisy 
ti*ade.  J  very  readily  promised  to  give  no  disturb- 
ance to  her  family,  and  soon  dispatched  a  bargain 
on  the  usual  terms. 

*  I  had  not  slept  many  nights  in  my  new  apart- 
ment before  I  began  to  inquire  after  my  predeces- 
sors, and  found  my  landlady,  whose  imagination  is 
filled  chiefly  with  her  own  affairs,  very  ready  to  give 
me  information. 

*  Curiosity,  like  all  other  desires,  produces  pain  as 
well  as  pleasure.  Before  she  began  her  narrative, ) 
had  heated  my  head  with  expectations  of  adventures 
and  discoveries,  of  elegance  in  disguise,  and  learn* 
ing  in  distress ;  and  was  somewhat  mortified  when 
I  heard  that  the  first  tenant  was  a  tailor,  of  whom 
nothing  was  remembered  but  that  he  complained  of 
his  room  for  want  of  light ;  and,  after  having  lodged 
in  it  a  month,  and  paid  only  a  week's  rent,  pawned 
,a  piece  of  cloth  which  he  was  trusted  to  cut  out,  and 
was  forced  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  from  this 
quarter  of  the  town. 

*  The  next  was  a  young  woman  newly  f 
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'  from  the  countryi  who  lived  for  five  weeks  with  great 
regularity,  and  became,  by  frequeat  treats,  very  much 
the  favourite  of  the  family,  but  at  last  received  visits 
so  frequently  from  a  cousin  in  Cheapside,  that  she 
brought  the  reputation  of  the  hous^  into  danger,  and 
was  Uierefore  dismissed  with  good  adviccr 

'  The  room  then  6tood  empty  for  a  fortnight ;  my 
landlady  began  to  think  that  she  had  judged  hardly, 
and  often  wished  for  such  another  lodger.  At  last 
an  elderly  man  of  grave  aspect  read  the  bill,  and 
bargained  for  the  room  at  the  very  drst  price  that 
was  asked.  He  lived  in  close  retirement,  seldom 
went  out  till  evening,  ^nd  then  returned  early,  some-* 
times  cheerful,  and  at  other  times  dejected.  It  was 
remarkable,  that  whatever  he  purchased,  he  never 
had  small  money  in  his  pocket,  and  though  cool  and 
temperate  on  other  occasions,  was  always  vehement 
and  stormy  till  he  received  his  change.  He  paid  his 
rent  with  great  exactness,  and  seldom  failea  once  a 
week  to  requite  my  landlady's  civility  with  a  supper* 
At  last,  such  is  the  fate^of  human  felicity,  the  house 
was  alarmed  at  midnight  by  the  constable,  who  de- 
manded to  search  the  garrets.  My  landlady  assur- 
ing him  that  he  had  mistaken  the  door,  conducted 
him  up  stairs,  where  he  found  the  tools  of  a  coiner ; 
but  the  tenant  had  crawled  along  the  roof  to  an  empty 
house,  and  escaped ;  much  to  the  joy  of  my  land- 
lady, who  declares  him  a  very  honest  man,  and 
wonders  why  any  body  should  be  hanged  for  making 
money  when  such  num^rs  are  in  want  of  it.  She 
howev^  ^confesses  that  she  shall  for  the  future  al- 
ways qu(38ftion  the  character  of  ^ose  who  take  her 
gaiiret  without  beating  down  the  priee. 

'  The  bill  was  then  placed  again  in  the  window, 
ftnd  the  poor  woman  W9s  teased  for  seven  weeks  by 
innumerable  passengers,  who  obliged  her  to  climb 
with  them  every  hour  up  five  stories,  and  then  dis' 
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liked  the  prospect,  hated  the  noise  of  a  public  street, 
thought  the  stairs  narrow,  objected  to  a  low  ceifing*, 
required  the  walls  to  be  hung  with  fresher  paper, 
asked  questions  about  the  neighbourhood,  could  not 
think  of  living  so  far  from  their  acquaintance,  wished 
the  windows  had  looked  to  the  south  rather  than  the 
west,  told  how  the  door  and  chimney  might  have 
been  better  disposed,  bid  her  half  the  price  that  she 
asked,  or  promised  to  give  her  earnest  the  next  day, 
and  came  no  more. 

'  At  last,  a  short  meagre  man,  in  a  tarnished 
waistcoat,  desired  to  see  the  garret,  and  when  he  had 
stipulated  for  two  long  shelves,  and  a  larger  table, 
hired  it  at  a  low  rate.  When  the  affair  was  com- 
pleted, he  looked  round  him  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  repeated  some  words  which  the  woman  did  not 
understand.  In  two  days  he  brought  a  great  box  of 
books,  took  possession  of  his  room,  and  lived  very 
inoffensively,  except  that  he  frequently  disturbed  the 
inhabitants  of  the  next  floor  by  unseasonable  noises. 
He  was  generally  in  bed  at  noon,  but,  from  evening 
to  midnight,  he  sometimes  talked  aloud  with  great 
vehemence,  sometimes  stamped  as  in  a  rage,  some- 
times threw  down  his  poker,  then  clattered  his 
chairs,  then  sat  down  in  deep  thought,  and  again 
burst  out  into  loud  vociferations  ;  sometimes  he 
would  sigh  as  oppressed  with  misery,  and  sometimes 
shake^with  convulsive  laughter.  When  he  encoun- 
tered any  of  the  family  he  gave  way  or  bowed,  but 
rarely  spoke,  except  that  as  he  went  up  stairs  he 
often  repeated, 

-"Oc  {mi(rar»  hi/Aura  valti. 

This  habiUnt  th'  aerial  regions  boast ; 

hard  words,  to  which  his  neighbours  listened  so 
often,  that  they  learned  them  without  understanding 
them.  What  was  his  employment  she  did  not  venture 
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to  a«k  bidif  but  at  last  h^rd  ai  printer's  boy  inquire 
for  the  aulhor* 

'My  landlady  was  irery  often  advised  to  beware 
of  this  strange  man^  who,  though  he  was  quiet  for 
the  present,  might  perhaps  become  outrageous  in  the 
hot  months ;  but  as  she  was  punctually  paid,  she 
could  not  find  any  sufficient  reason  for  dismissing 
him*  till  one  night  he  convinced  her,  by  setting  fire 
to  his  curtains,  that  it  was  not  8a£e  to  have  an  au- 
thor for  her  inmate. 

*  She  had  then,  for  six  weeks,  a  succession  of  te- 
nants, who  left  her  house  on  Saturday,  and,  instead 
of  paying  their  rent,  stormed  at  their  landlady.  At 
last  she  took  in  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  had  spent 
h^T  little  fortune  in  procuring  remedies  for  a  Unr 
gering  disease,  and  was  now  supported  and  attended 
by  the  other :  she  climbed  wiik  difficulty  to  the 
apartment,  where  she  languished  eight  weeks  with* 
out  impatience  or  lamentation,  except  for  the  ex«- 
pense  and  fatigue  which  her  sister  suffered,  and  then 
calmly  and  contentedly  expired.  The  sister  followed 
her  to  the  grave,  paid  the  few  debts  which  they  had 
contracted,  wiped  away  the  tears  of  useless  sorrow, 
and,  returning  to  the  business  of  common  life,  re- 
fiiigned  to  me  the  vacant  habitation. 

'  Such,  Mr*  Rambler,  are  the  changes  which  have 
happened  in  the  narrow  space  where  my  present  for- 
tune has  fixed  my  residence.  So  true  it  is  that 
amusement  and  instruction  are  always  at  hand  for 
those  who  have  skill  and  willingness  to  find  them  ; 
and  so  just  is  the  observation  of  Juvenal,  that  a  sin- 
gle house  will  shew  whatever  is  done  or  sufiered  in 
die  worlds  I  ani,  Sir^  &c.' 
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Orbas  es,  et  locaples,  et  Bruto  consule  natus ; 
Esse  tibi  veras  credis  amicitias  ? 
Sunt  vene ;  sed  quas  Javenis,  quae  pauper  habebasi : 
Qai  novos  est,  mortem  diligit  ille  taam. — Mart. 

What  old,  and  rieb,  and  childless  too. 

And  yet  believe  yoar  friends  are  true  ? 

Truth  might  perhaps  to  those  belong, 

To  those  who  lov*d  you  poor  and  young ; 

But,  trust  me,  for  the  new  you  have. 

They'll  love  you  dearly — in  your  grave. — F.  Lewis. 

One  of  the  complaints  uttered  by  Milton's  Samson, 
in  the  anguish  of  blindness,  is,  that  he  shall  pass 
his  life  under  the  direction  of  oUiers ;  that  he  cannot 
regulate  his  conduct  by  his  own  knowledge,  but 
must  lie  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  undertake  to 
guide  him. 

There  is  no  state  more  contrary  to  the  dignity  of 
wisdom  than  perpetual  and  unlimited  depenclance, 
in  which  the  understanding  lies  useless,  and  every 
motion  is  received  from  external  impulse.  Reason 
is  the  great  distinction  of  human  nature,  the  faculty 
by  which  we  approach  to  some  degree  of  association 
with  celestial  intelligences ;  but  as  the  excellence  of 
every  power  appears  only  in  its  operations^  not  to 
have  reason,  and  to  have  it  useless  and  unemployed, 
is  nearly  the  same. 

Such  is  the  weakness  of  man,  that  the  essente  of 
things  is  seldom  so  much  regarded  as  external  and 
accidental  appendages.  A  small  variation  of  trifling 
circumstances,  a  slight  change  of  form  by  an  artifi- 
cial dress,  or  a  casual  difference  of  appearance,  by 
a  new  light  and  sitaation,  will  conciliate  affl^c^ion 
or  excite  abhorience,  and  determine  us  to  pursue  or 
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to  avoid.  Every  man  considers  a  necessity  of  com- 
pliance with  any  will  but  his  own,  as  the  lowest  state 
of  ignominy  and  meanness ;  few  are  so  far  lost  in 
cowardice  or  neglig^ce,  as  not  to  rouse  at  the  first 
insult  of  tyranny,  and  exert  all  their  force  against 
him  who  usurps  their  property,  or  invades  any  pri- 
vilege of  speech  or  action.  Yet  we  see  often  those 
who  never  wanted  spirit  to  repel  encroachment  or 
oppose  violence,  at  last,  by  a  gradual  relaxation  of 
vigilance,  delivering  up,  without  capitulation,  the 
fortress  which  they  defended  against  assault,  and 
laying  down  unbidden  the  weapons  which  they 
grasped  the  harder  for  every  attempt  to  wrest  them 
from  their  hands.  Men  eminent  for  spirit  and  wis- 
dom often  resign  themselves  to  voluntary  pupillage, 
and  suffer  their  lives  to  be  modelled  by  officious  ig- 
norance, and  their  choice  to  be  regulated  by  pre- 
sumptuous stupidity. 

This  unresisting  acquiescence  in  the  determination 
of  others,  may  be  the  consequence  of  application  to 
some  study  remote  from  the  beaten  track  of  life ; 
some  employment  which  does  not  alloys  leisure  for 
sufficient  inspection  of  those  petty  affairs,  by  which 
nature  has  decreed  a  great  part  of  our  duration  to 
be  filled.  To  a  mind  thus  withdrawn  from  common 
objects,  it  is  more  eligible  to  repose  on  the  prudence 
of  another,  than  to  be  ex|K)sed  every  moment  to 
slight  interruptions.  The  submission  which  such 
confidence  requires,  is  paid  without  pain,  because  it 
implies  no  confession  of  inferiority.  The  business 
from  which  we  withdraw  our  cognizance,  is  not  above 
our  abilities,  buf  below  our  notice..  We  please  our 
'  pride  with  the  effects  of  our  influence  thus  weakly 
exerted,  and  fancy  ourselves  placed  in  a  higher  oi:b, 
from  which  we  regulate  subordiinate  agents  by  a  slight 
and  distant  superintendence.  But  whatever  vanity 
or  abstraction  may  suggest,  no  roan  can  safe^  do 
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that  by  others  which  might  bir  done  by  himself;  he 
that  indulges  negligence  will  quickly  become  igno- 
rant of  his  own  affairs;  and  he  that  trm$ts  without 
reserve  will  at  last  be  deceived. 

.  It  is  however  impossible  but  that,  as  the  attention 
tends  strongly  towards  one  thing,  it  must  retire  frosn 
another;  and  he  that  omits  the  care  of  domestic  bu- 
siness, because  he  is  engrossed  by  inquiries  of  more 
importance  to  mankind,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  suf- 
fifring  in  a  good  cause.  But,  there  are  many  who 
can  plead  no  such  extenuation  of  their  folly ;  who 
shake  off  the  burden  of  their  station,  not  that  they 
may  soar  with  less  encumbrance  to  the  heights  of 
knowledge  or  virtue,  but  that  they  may  loiter  at  ease 
and  sleep  in  quiet ;  and  who  select  for  friendship 
and  confidence  not  the  faithful  and  the  virtuous,  hut 
the  soft,  the  civil,  and  compliant. 

This  openness  to  flattery  is  the  common  disgrace . 
of  declining  life.    When  men  feel  weakness  increas- 
ing on  them,  they  naturally  desire  to  rest  from  the  • 
struggles  of  contradiction,  the  fatigue  of  reasoning, 
the  anxiety  of  circumspection ;  when  they  are  hourly^ 
tormented  .with  pains  and  diseases,  they  are  unable 
to  bear  any  Hew. disturbance,  and  consider  all  oppo*- 
sition  as  an  addition  to  misery,  of  which  they  feel 
already  more  than  they  can  patiently  endure.  Thus 
desirous  of  peace,  and  tl^us  fearful  of  pain,  the  old 
man  seldom  inquires  after  any  other  qualities  in. 
those  whom  he  caresses,  than  quickness  in  conjee- . 
turing  his  .desires,  activity  in .  supplying  his  wants, 
dexterity. in  intercepting  complaints  before  they  i^- 
proach  near,  enough  to  disturb  him,  flexibility  to  his 
present  humour,  submission  to  hasty  petulance,  and 
attention  to  wearisome !  narrations.     By  these  arts  . 
done  many  have  been  able  to  defeat  the  claims  of 
kindred  and  of  merit,  and  to  enrich  themselves  with 
presents  and  legacies. 

XXII.  c 
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Tbrasybiilas  inheritBd  a  laige  fortune,  and  attg- 
mented  it  by  the  rerenaes  of  severai  lucTali?e  eni>- 
ploymentSf  which  he  discharged  with  honour  Ittd 
aexterity.  He  was  at  last  wise  enough  to  conBider, 
that  life  should  not  be  devoted  wholly  to  accumula- 
tion, and  therefore  retiring  to  his  estate,  applied  him*^^ 
self  to  the  education  of  his  children,  and  the  cuki* 
vation  of  domestic  happiness. 

He  passed  several  years  in  this  pleasing  amiiae'' 
ment,  and  saw  his  care  amply  recompensed ;  hiji» 
daughters  were  celebrated  for  modesty  and  elegance, 
and  his  sons  for  learning,  prudence,  and  lipkit.  In 
time  the  eagerness  with  which  the  neighbouring  gen*^ 
tlemen  courted  his  alliance,  obliged  him  to  resign 
his  daughters  to  other  families*;  the  vivacity  and 
curiosity  of  his  sons  hurried  them  out  of  rural  pri«- 
vacy  into  the  open  world,  from  whence  they  had  not 
soon  an  inclination  to  return.  This  however  he  had 
always  hoped ;  he  pleased  himself  with  the  success 
of  his  schemes,  and  felt  no  inconvenience  firom  soli'' 
tude  till  an  apoplexy  deprived  him  of  his  wife. 

Thrasybulus  had  now  no  companion;  and  the 
maladies  of  increasing  years  having  taken  from  hinv 
much  of  the  power  of  procuring  amdsement  fbr 
himself,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  procure  someiH'' 
ferior  friend  who  might  ease  him  of  his  economlGal 
solicitudes,  and  divert  him  by  cheerful  conversation^ 
All  these  qualities  he  soon  recollected  in  Va^r,  a 
clerk  in  one  of  the  offices  over  which  he  hadfermer-* 
ly  ptesided.  Vafer  was  invited  to  visit  his  61d  pia« 
tron,  and  being  by  his  station  acquainted  with  the 
present  modes  df  liife,  and  by  constant  paetioed^'^ 
terous  in  business,  entertained  him  with  so  msaiy 
nev^ties,  and  so  readily  disentangled  Ms  aflbirs, 
that  h^  wa*  desired  to  resign  his  clerkship,  and  ac* 
cepta  libeval  sakry  in  tiie  hcnseof  Thrasybuto^ 

Vafer,  having  always  lived  in  a  state  of  d^fead* 
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ance,  was  well  versed  in  the  arts  by  which  favour  is 
obtained,  ^nd  could  without  repugnance  or  hesita- 
tion, accommodate  himself  to  ever^  caprice,  and 
echo  every  opinion.  He  never  doubted  but  to  be 
convinced,  nor  attempted  opposition  but  to  flatter 
Thrasybulus  with  the  pleasure  of  a  victory.  By  this 
practice  he  found  his  way  into  his  patron's  heart, 
and  having  first  made  himself  agreeajbl^,  soon  be- 
came important.  His  insidious  diligence,  by  which 
the  laziness  of  age  was  gratified,  engroissed  the  ma- 
nagement of  affairs ;  and  his  petty  offices  of  civi- 
Uty,  aod  occasional  intercessions,  persuaded  the  te- 
nants to  consider  htm  as  their  friend  and  benefactor, 
and  ta  entreat  his  enforcement  of  their  representa- 
tions of  hard  yecurs,  and  his  countenance  to  petitions 
ft>r  abateinent  of  rent. 

Thrasybulus  had  now  banqueted  on  flattery,  till 
jie^ould  no  longer  bear  the  harshness  of  remon- 
ItrttQce,  or  the  insipidity  of  tru(^.  All  contrariety 
to>  his  own  opinion  shocked  him  like  a  violation  of 
some  natiu-d  right,  and  all  recommendation  of  his 
affairs  to  his  own  inspection  was  dreaded  by  him  as 
«  supamons  to  torture.  His  children  were  alarmed 
by  tlie  sudden  riches  of  V afer,  but  their  complaints 
were  heard  by  their  father  with  impatience,  as  the 
restilfi  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  quiet,  and  a  de- 
sign to  condemn  him,  for  their  own  advantage,  to 
^oan  out  his  last  hours  in  perplexity  and  drudgery. 
The  daughters  retired  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  but 
the  son  continued  his  importunities  till  he  found  his 
inheritance  hazarded  by  his  obstinacy.  Vafer  tri- 
uaiphed  over  all  their  efforts,  and  continuing  to  con- 
firm hifiMelf  in  authority,  at  the  des^  of  his  master, 
^^rchased  an  estate,  and  bade  defiance  to  inquiry 
Attdjufttiee. 


c2 
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Mitte  superba  pati  fastidia,  speroque  caducani 
Despice;  vive  tibi,  nam  moriere  tibi. — Seneca. 

Bow  to  no  patron's  insolence ;  rely 

On  no  frail  hopes ;  in  freedom  live  and  die. — F.  L^wis. 

None  of  the  cruelties  exercised  by  wealth  and 
power  upon  indigence  and  dependance  is  more  mis- 
chievous in  its  consequences,  or  more  frequently 
practised  with  wanton  negligence,  than  the  encou- 
ragement of  eiipectations  which  are  never  to  be  gra- 
tified, and  the  elation  and  depression  of  the  heart 
by  needless  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

Every  man  is  rich  or  poor,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion between  his  desires  and  enjoyments ;  any 
enlargement  of  wishes  is  therefore  equally  destruc- 
tive to  happiness  with  ^e  diminution  of  possession, 
and  he  that  teaches  another  to  long  for  what  he 
never  shall  obtain,  is  no  less  an  enemy  to  his  quiet, 
than  if  he  had  robbed  him  of  part  of  his  patrimony. 

But  representations  thus  refined  exhibit  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  guilt  of  pretended  friendship ;  of 
artifices  by  which  followers  are  attracted  only  to  de- 
corate the  retinue  of  pomp,  and  swell  the  shout  of 
popularity,  and  to  be  dismissed  with  contempt  and 
Ignominy,  when  their  leader  has  succeeded  or  mis- 
carried, when  he  is  sick  of  show,  and  weary  of  noise. 
While  a  man,  infatuated  with  the  promises  of  great- 
ness, wastes  his  hours  and  days  in  attendance  and 
solicitation,  the  honest  opportunities  of  improving 
his  condition  pass  by  without  his  notice;. he  neglects 
to  cultivate  his  own  barren  soil,  because  he  expects 
every  moment  to  be  placed  in  regions  of  spontane- 
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ws  ferdlity,  and  ia  Beldom  rouaed  from  his  delwion, 
but  bv  tbe  pife  of  cUatreas  which  he  cannot  resist, 
and  the  sense  of  evils  vhich  cannot  be  remedied. 

The  punishment  of  Tantalus  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions anbrds  a  just  irnaee  of  hungry  sdvility,  flat> 
tered  with  ^e  approach  of  advantage,  dootned  to 
lose  it  befwe  it  comes  into  his  reach,  always  within 
a  few  days  of  felicity,  and  always  sinking  back  to 
his  former  wants. 

'Errair'  h  XJ^fn,  h  ii  npo^lTrXo^  ymM' 
'Orrittyif  Mi-ill  i  >*pn,  miw  funttim, 

'Ot^^mi  iu!  fcuifiuii  finxiai  iytjtiMMimi, 
luui  tf  yViM^,  lol  itiaim  TtiiSimi, 

Ta^^'  dipw  pwrani  ran  ti^rt  n^anra. 

'  I  saw,'  says  Homer's  Ulysses, '  the  severe  punish- 
neat  of  Tantsdus,  In  a  lake  vrhose  waters  ap- 
proached to  his  Iqis,  he  stood  burning  with  thirst, 
widiout  the  power  to  diink.  Whatever  he  inclined 
bis  bead  to  die  atveam,  some  deity  cc«amanded  it  to 
be  dry,  and  the  dark  earth  appeared  at  his  feet. 
Aronud  him  lofty  trees  spread  ueir  fruits  to  view; 
the  pear,  the  pomegranate,  and  (^  apple,  the  green 
elive,  and  tke  luscious  fig,  quivered  before  him,  which, 
whenever  he  extended  his  hands  to  seixe  them  were 
■natched  by  die  winds  into  clouds  and  obscurity.' 

This  image  of  misery  was  perhapi  origioaUy  sng- 
gested'to  some  poet  by  the  ccoductofhis  patrcm,  by 
thedai^  coBtemplation  of  splendour  which  he  never 
nuist  partake,  by  fruitless  attempts  to  catch  at  in- 
terdicted haziness,  and  by  the  sudden  evanescence 
ef  Itis  rewaffl,  when  be  though  his  labours  almos' 
at  ut  end.     To  groan  wkb  poverty,  wIilh  all  abo' 
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bim  was  opulence,  riot,  and  superflaity,  and  to  find 
the  favours  which  he  had  long  been  encouraged  to 
hope,  and  had  l6ng  endeayoured  to  deserve,  squan- 
dered at  last  on  nameless  ignorance^  was  to  thirst 
with  water  flowing  before  him,  and  to  see  the  fruits 
to  which  his  hunger  was  hastening,  scattered  by 
the  wind.  Nor  can  my  correspondent,  whatever  he 
may  have  siifiered,  express  with  more  justness  or 
force  the  vexations  of  dependance. 

'  To  THE  Rambler. 
'SIR, 

'  I  am  one  of  those  mortals  who  have  been  courted 
and  envied  as  the  favourites  of  the  great.  Having 
often  gained  the  fxite  of  composition  at  the  univer- 
sity,  I  began  to  hope  that  I  should  obtain  the  same 
distinction  ^  in  every  other  place,  and  determined  to 
forsake  the  profession  to  which  I  was  destined  by 
my  parents,  and  in  which  the  interest  of  my  family 
wbuld  have  procured  me  a  very  advantageous  settle^ 
ment  The  pride  of  wit  fluttered  in  my  heart,  and 
when  I  prepared  to  leave  the  college,  nothing  en- 
tered my  imagination  but  honours,  caresses,  imd 
rewards,  riches  without  labour,  and  luxury  without 
expense. 

'  I  however  delayed  my  departure  for  a  time,  to 
finish  the  performance  by  which  I  was  to  draw  the 
first  notice  of  mankind  upon  me.  When  it  was  com- 
pleted I  hurried  to  London,  and  considered  every 
moment  that  passed  before  its  publication,  as  lost  in 
a  kind  of  neutral  existence,  and  cut  off  (torn  the 
golden  hours  of  happiness  and  fame.  The  piece 
was  at  last  printed,  and  dissemiinatedby  a  rapid  sale ; 
I, wandered  from  one  place  of  concourse  to  another, 
feasted  from  morning  to  night  on  the  repetition  of 
my  own  praises,  and  enjoyed  the  various  conjectures 
of  critics,  the  mistaken  candour  of  my  friends^  and 
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the  impoteDt  malice  of  my  enemies.  Some  had 
read  the  manuscript,  and  rectified  its  inaccuracies ; 
others  had  seen  it  in  a  state  so  imperfect,  that  they 
could  not  forbear  to  wonder,  at  its  present  excellence; 
some  had  conversed  with  the  author  at  the  coffee- 
house; and  others,  gave  hints  that  they  had  lent 
him  money. 

*  I  knew  that  no  performance  is  so  favourably 
read. as  that  of  a  writer  who  suppresses  his  name, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  remain  concealed,  till 
those  by  whom  literary  reputation  is  established 
had  given  their  suffrages  too  publicly  to  retract 
them.  At  length  my  bookseller  informed  me 
that  Aurantius,  the  standing  patron  of  merit,  had 
sent  inquiries  after. me,  and  invited  me  to  his  ac- 
quaintance.  ,. 

*  The  time  which  I  had  long  expected  was  now  ar- 
rived. I  went  to  Aurantius  with  a  beating  heart,  for 
I  looked  upon  our  interview  as  the  critical  moment 
of  my  destiny.  I  was  received  with  civilities,  which 
^y  academic  rudeness  made  me  unable  to  repay  ; 
but  when  I  had  recovered  from  my  confusion,  I  pro- 
secuted the  conversation  with  such  liveliness  and 
propriety,  that  I  confirmed  my  new  friend  in  his  es- 
teem of  my  abilities,  and  was  dismissed  with  the 
utmost  ardour  of  profession  and  raptures  of  fond- 
ness. 

<  '  I  was  soon  summoned  to  dine  with  Aurantius, 
who  had  assembled  the  most  judicious  of  his  friends 
to  partake  of  the  entertainment.  Again  I  exerted 
my.  powers  of  sentiment  and  expression,  and  again 
found  every  eye  sparkling  with  delight,  and  every 
tongue  silent  with  attention.  .  I  now  became  familiar 
at  the  table  of  Aurantius,  but  could  never,  in  his 
most  private  or  jocund  hours,  obtain. more  from  him 
than  general  declarations  of  esteem,  or  endearments 
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of  tenderness,  which  included  no  particular  pixNnise, 
and  therefore  conferred  no  eiaim.  l^is  fingid  re-» 
serve  somewhat  disgusted  me,  and  when  he  com<- 
plained  <^  three  days' absence,  I  took  care  to  inform 
him  with  how  much  importunity  of  kindness  I  had 
been  detained  by  his  rival  Pollio. 

^  Aurantius  now  considered  his  honour  as  endan* 
gered  by  the  desertion  of  a  wit,  and  lest  I  should 
have  an  inclination  to  wander,  told  me  that  I  could 
^  never  find  a  friend  more  constant  or  zealous  than 
himself ;  that  indeed  he  had  made  no  promises,  be- 
cause he  hoped  to  surprise  me  with  advancement, 
but  had  been  silently  promoting  my  interest,  and 
should  continue  hk  good  offices,  unless  he  found  the 
kindness  of  others  more  desired. 

*  If  you,  Mr.  Rambler,  have  ever  ventured  your 
philosophy  within  the  attraction  of  greatness,  you 
know  the  force  of  such  language  introduced  with  a 
smile  of  gracious  tenderness,  and  impressed  at  the 
conclusion  with  an  air  of  solemn  sincerity.  From 
that  instant  I  gave  myself  up  wholly  to  Aurantius, 
and  as  he  immediately  resumed  his  former  gaiety, 
expected  every  moment  a  summons  to  some  employ*- 
ment  of  dignity  and  profit.  One  month  succeeded 
another,  and  in  defiance  of  appearances  I  still  fan«- 
cied  myself  nearer  to  my  wishes,  and  continued  to 
dream  of  success,  and  wake  to  disappointment.  At 
last  the  failure  of  my  little  fortune  compelled  me  to 
abate  the  finery  which  I  hitherto  thought  necessary 
to  the  company  with  whom  I  associated,  and  the 
rank  to  which  I  should  be  raised.  Aurantius,  from 
the  moment  in  which  he  discovered  my  poverty,  con* 
sidered  me  as  fully- in  his  power,  and  afterward 
rather  .permitted  my  attendance  than  invited  it; 
thought  himself  at  Uberty  to  refuse  my  visits,  when- 
ever he  had  other  amusements  within  reach ;  and 
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often  suffered  me  to  wait,  without  pretending  any  ne- 
cessary business.  When  I  was  admitted  to  his  table, 
if  any  man  of  rank  equal  to  his  own  was  present,  he 
took  occasion  to  mention  my  writings,  and  com- 
mend my  ingenuity,  by  which  he  intended  to  apolo- 
gize for  me  confusion  of  distinctions,  and  the  impro- 
per assortment  of  his  company;  and  often  called 
upon  me  to  entertain  his  friends  with  my  productions, 
as  a  sportsman  delights  the  squires  of  his  neighbour- 
hood with  the  curvets  of  his  horse,  or  the  obedience 
of  his  spaniel's. 

*  To  complete  my  mortification,  it  was  Lis  practice 
to  impose  tasks  upon  me,  by  requiring  me  to  write 
upon  such  subjects  as  he  thought  susceptible  of  or* 
hament  and  illustration.  With  these  extorted  per- 
formances he  was  little  satisfied,  because  he  rarely 
found  in  them  the  ideas  which  his  own  imagination 
suggested,  and  which  he  therefore  thought  more  na- 
tural than  mine. 

*  When  the  pale  of  ceremony  is  broken,  rudeness 
and  insult  soon  enter  the  breach.  He  now  found  that 
he  might  safely  harass  me  with  vexation ;  that  he 
had  fixed  the  shackles  of  patronage  upon  me,  and 
that  I  could  neither  resist  him  nor  escape.  At  last, 
in  the  eighth  year  of  my  servitude,  when  the  clamour 
pf  creditors  was  vehement,  and  my  necessity  known 
to  be  extreme,  he  offered  me  a  small  office,  but 
hinted  his  expectation  that  I  should  mairy  a  young 
woman  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted. 

'  I  was  not  so  far  depressed  by. my  calamities  as 
to  comply  with  this  proposal ;  but  knowing  that  com- 
plaints and  expostulations  would  but  gratify  his 
insolence,  I  turned  away  with  that  contempt  with 
which  I  shall  never  want  spirit  to  treat  the  wretch 
who  can  outgo  the  guilt  of  a  robber  without  the 
temptation  of  his  profit,  and  who  lures  the  credulous 
i^nd  thoughtless  to  maintain  the  show  of  his  levee. 
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and  die  mufth  of  his  tsMe,  at  the  expense  of  honour, 
•  happiness,  and  life«  I  dim,  Sir,  &c. 

LiBEERALlS.' 
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-Vitium,  Oaure,  Catonis  habes. — Mart. 


Gaurus  pretends,  to  Cato's  fame : 

And  proves by  Cato's  vice,  ois  claim. 

DisTiHCTiov  is  so  pleasing  to  the  pride  of  man, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  pain  smd  pleasure  of  lif^ 
arises  from  the  crvatification  or  disappointment  of  ait 
inceaaant  wish  ^r  superionty,  from  *ibe  success  or 
miscarriage  oi  secret  competitions,  fromWictories 
and  defeats,  of  which,  though  they  appear  to  us  of 
gpreat  importance,  in  realily  none  are  conscious  ex- 
oept  ourselves. 

Propoitionate  to  the  prevalence  of  this  love  of 
praise  is  the  variety  of  means  by  which  its  attain- 
ment is  attempted.  Evevy-  man,  however  hopeless 
his  pretensions  may  appear  to  all  hot  himself,  has 
some  project  by  which  he  hopes  to  rise  to  reputa- 
tion ;  some  art  by  which  he  imagines  that  the  notice 
of  the  world  will  be  attracted ;  some  quality,  good 
or  bad,  which  discriminates  him  from  the  common 
herd  of  mortals,  and  by  whjch  others  may  be  per- 
suaded to  love,  or  compelled  to  fear  him.  The  ac- 
cents of  honour,  however  steep,  never  appear  inac** 
cessible ;  he  that  despairs  to  si^e  the  precipices,  by 
which  learning  and  valour  have  conducted  their  fa- 
vourites, discovers  some  by-path,  or  easier  acclivity^ 
which/ though  it  cannot  bring  him  to  the  suxoifiii, 
i^ill  yet  enable  him  to  overlook  those  with  whom  hef 
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k  tibw  contendmg  for  eminence ;  and  we  seldom  re>- 
qtiire  more  to  the  happiness  of  the  present  hour, 
than  to  sn^ass  him  that  stands  next  before  us. 

As  the  greater  part  of  human  kind  speak  and  act 
whoUy  by  imitation,  most  of  those  who  aspire  to  ho- 
nour ana  applause  propose  to  themselves  some  ex- 
ample which  serves  as  the  model  of  their  conduct 
and  the  limit  of  their  hopes.  Almost  every  man,  if 
dlosely  examined,  will  be  found  to  have  enlisted  him- 
self under  some  leader  whom  he  expects  to  conduct 
him  to  renown ;  to  have  soine  hero  or  other,  living 
or  dead,  in  h»  view,  whose 'character  he  endeavours 
to  assume,  and  whose  performances  he  labours  to 
eqilal.  • 

When  the  original  b  well  chosen  and  judiciously 
copied,  the  imitator  often  arrives  at  excellence  which 
he* could  never  have  attained  without  direction ;  for 
few  are  formed  with  abilities  to  discover  niew  possi- 
bilities of  dxcenence,  and  distinguish  themselves  by 
means  never  tried  befoire. 

But  folly  and  idleness  often  contrive  to  gratify 
pride  at  a  cheaper  rate :  not  the  qualities  which  are 
most  illustrious,  but  those  which  are  of  easiest  attain- 
ment, are  selected  for  imhation;  and  the  honours 
^d  rewards  which  public  gratitude  has  paid  to  the 
beiiefactors  of  mankind,  are  expected  by  wretches 
who  can  only  imitate  ihetn  jn  their  vices  and  defects, 
m  adopt  some  petty  singularities,  of  which  those 
fKOn  whom  they  are  borrowed,  were  secretly  ashamed. 

No  man  rises  to  such  a  height  as  to  become  con- 
spibuouB,  but  he  is  on  one  side  censured  by  undis- 
ceming  malice,  which  reproaches  him  for  his  best  ac^ 
ttons,  and  slanders  his  apparent  and  incontestable 
jGBeellences;  and  idolized  on  the  odier  by  ignorant 
admiratfon,  which  exalts  his  faults  and  follies  into 
viftim.  It  may  be  observed,  that  he  by  whose  intt-» 
miiey  his  acquaintances  imagine  themselves  digni- 
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fiedy  generally  diffuses  among  them  his  misD  imd  hi^ 
habits ;  and  indeed  without  more  vigilance  than  is 
generally  applied  to  the  regulation  of  the  minate^ 
parts  of  behaviour,  it  is  not  easy,  when  we  converse 
much  with  one  whose  general  character  excites  our 
veneration,  to  escape  ail  contagion  of  his  peculiafi<« 
ties,  even  whien  we  do  not  deliberately  think  them: 
worthy  of  our  notice,  and  when  they  would  have  ex- 
cited laughter  or  disgust  had  they  not  been  protected 
by  their,  alliance  to  nobler  qualities,  and  accidentally 
consorted  with  knowledge  or  with  virtue. 

The  faults  of  a  man  loved  or  honoured,  some-' 
times  steal  secretly  and  imperceptibly  upon  the  wise 
and  virtuous,  but  by  injudicious  fondness  or  thought- 
less vanity  are  adopted  with  design,  lliere  is  scarce 
any  failing  of  mind  or  body,  any  error  of  opinion  or>  * 
depravity  of  practice,  which,  instead  of  producing 
shame  and  discontent,  nts  natural  effects,  has  not  at 
one  time  or  other  gladdened  vanity  with  the  hopes  of 
praise,  and  been  £splayed  with  ostentatious  industry 
by  those  who  sought  kindred  minds  among  the  wits 
or  heroes,  and  could  prove  their  relation  only  by  si- 
militude of  deformity. 

In  consequence  of  this  perverse  ambidon,  every 
habit  which  reason  condemns  may  be  indulged  and' 
avowed.  When  a  man  is  upbraided  with  his  faults, 
he  may  iudeed  be  pardoned  if  he  endeavours  to  ruB 
for  shelter  to  some  celebrated  name ;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  suffered  that,  from  the  retreats  to  which  he  fled 
from  infamy,  he  should  issue  again  with  the.  confi- 
dence of  conquests,  and  call  upon  mankind  for 
praise »  Yet  we  see  men  that  waste  their  patrimony 
in  luxury,  destroy  their  health  with  debauchery,  and 
enervate  their  minds  with  idleness, because  there  have 
been  some  whom  luxury  never  could  sink  into  con- 
tempt, nor  idleness  hinder  from  the  praise  of  genius. 

This  general  inclination  of  mankind  to  copy  cha- 
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racters  in  the  ^oss,  and  the  force  which  the  recom- 
inendation  of  illustrious  examples  adds  to  the  allure- 
ments of  vice,  ought  to  be  considered  by  all  whose 
character  excludes  them  from  the  shades  of  secrecy, 
as  incitements  to  scrupulous  caution  and  universal 
purity  of  manners.  No  man,  however  enslaved  to  his 
appetites,  or  hurried  by  his  passions,  can,  while  he 
preserves  his  intellects  unimpaired,  please  himself 
with  promoting  the  corruption  of  others.  He  whose 
merit  has  enlarged  his  influence,  would  surely  wish 
to  exert  it  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Yet  such  will 
be  the  effect  of  his  reputation,  while  he  suffers  him- 
self to  indulge  in  any  favourite  fault,  that  they  who 
have  no  hope  to  reach  his  excellence  will  catch  at  his 
failings,  and  his  virtues  will  be  cited  to  justify  the 
copiers  of  his  vices. 

It  is  particularly  the  duty  of  those  who  consign 
illustrious  names  to  posterity,  to  take  care  lest  their 
readers  be.  misled  by  ambiguous  examples.  That 
writer  may  be  justly  condemned  as  an  enemy  to 
goodness,  who  suffers  fondness  or  interest  to  con- 
found right  with  wrong,  or  to  shelter  the  faults 
which  even  the  wisest  and  the  best  have  committed 
from  that  ignominy  which  guilt  ought  always  to  suf- 
fer, and  wiUi  which  it  should  be  more  deeply  stigma- 
tized when  dignified  by  its  neighbourhood  to  un- 
common worth,  since  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  be- 
holding it  without  abhorrence,  unless  its  turpitude  be 
laid  X)pen,  and  the  eye  secured  from  the  deception  of 
surrounding  splendour. 
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Of  von  fjuv  ^^qaOftt  }lvvaf4,nf,  ovor  ou^s  h  tT^w' 

Ni5»  y  ovirt  ^wBai  fjth  ivvafMU,  t^t*  Ip^ab. — Antiphilus. 

Young  was  I  once  and  poor,  now  rich  and  old ; 
A  harder  case  than  mine  was  never  told ; 
Biest  with  the  pow'r  to  use  them — ^I  had  none ; 
Loaded  with  riches  now,  the  pow'r  is  gone. — F.  Lewis. 

'To  THS  Rambler. 

•  SIR, 
*  The  writers  who  have  undertaken  the  unpromising 
task  of  moderating  desire,  exert  all  the  power  of 
their  eloquence,  to  shew  that  happiness  is  not  the 
lot  of  man,  and  have  by  many  arguments  and  ex- 
amples proved  the  instability  of  every  condition  by 
which  envy  or  ambition  are  excited.  They  have  set 
before  our  eyes  all  the  calamities  to  which  we  are 
exposed  from  the  frailty  of  nature,  the  influence  of 
accident,  or  the  stratagems  of  malice ;  they  have 
terrified  greatness  with  conspiracies,  and  riches  with 
anxieties,  wit  with  criticism,  and  beauty  with  disease. 
*  All  the  force  of  reason,  and  all  the  charms  of 
language,  are  indeed  necessary  to  support  positions 
which  every  man  hears  with  a  wish  to  confute  them. 
Truth  finds  an  easy  entrance  into  the  mind  when  she 
is  introduced  by  desire,  and  attended  by  pleasure ; 
but  when  she  intrudes  uncalled,  and  brings  only 
fear  and  sorrow  in  her  train,  the  passes  of  the  intel- 
lect are  barred  against  her  by  prejudice  and  pas- 
•sion;  if  she  sometimes  forces  her  way  by  the  batte- 
ries of  argument,  she  seldom  long  keeps  possession 
of  her  conquests,  but  is  ejected  by  some  favoured 
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enemy,  or  at  beat  obtains  only  a  nominal  soTeireign'* 
ty,  widiout  influence  and  without  authority. 

*  That  life  is  short  we  are  all  convinced^  and  yet 
suffer  not  that  conviction  to  repress  our  projects  or 
limit  our  expectations ;  that  life  is  miserable  we  all 
feel,  and  yet  we  believe  that  the  time  is  near  when 
we  shall  feel  it  no  longer.  But  to  hope  happiness 
and  immortality  is  equally  vain.  Our  state  may  in^ 
deed  be  more  or  less  imbittered,  as  our  duration  may 
be  more  or  leas  contracted ;  yet  the  utmost  felicity 
which  we  can  ever  attain  will  be  little  better  than 
alleviation  of  misery,  and  we  shall  always  feel  more 
pain  from  our  wants  than  pleasure  from  our  enjoy- 
ments.  The  incident  which  I  am  going  to  relate 
will  sheW)  that  to  destroy  the  effect  of  sdl  our  sue-* 
cess,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  signal  calamity 
should  fall  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  harassed  by 
implacable  persecution,  or  excruciated  by  irremedi- 
able pains ;  the  brightest  hours  of  prosperity  have 
their  clouds,  and  the  stream  of  life,  if  it  is  not  ruffled 
by  obstructions,  will  grow  putrid  by  stagnation. 

*  My  father  resolving  not  to  imitate  the  folly  of 
his  ancestors,  who  had  hitherto  left  the  younger  sons 
encumbrances  on  the  eldest,  destined  me  to  a  lucra* 
tive  profession ;  and  I  being  careful  to  lose  no  op*- 
portunity  of  improvement,  was  at  the  usual  time  in 
which  young  men  enter  the  world,  well  qualified  for 
the  exercise  of  the  business  which  I  had  chosen. 

'  My  eagerness  to  distinguish  myself  in  public^ 
and  my  impatience  of  the  naiTOw  scheme  of  life  to 
which  my  indigence  confined  me,  did  not  suffer  me 
to  continue  long  in  the  town  where  I  was  born;  I 
went  away  as  from  a  place  of  confinement,  with  a 
resolution  to  return  no  more,  till  I  should  be  able 
to  dazsle  with  my  splendour  those  who  now  looked 
upon  me  with  contempt,  or  reward  those  who  had 
paid  honours  to  my  dawning  merit,  and  to  shew  all 
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who  had  suffered  me  to  glide  by  them  unknown  and 
neglected,  how  much  they  mistook  their  interest  in 
omitting  to  propitiate  a  genius  like  mine. 
'  '  Such  were  my  intentions  when  I  sallied  forth  into 
the  unknown  world,  in  quest  of  riches  and  honours, 
which  I  expected  to  procure  in  a  very  short  time ; 
for  what  could  withhold  them  from  industry  and 
knowledge  ?  He  that  indulges  hope  will  always  be 
disappointed.  Reputation  I  very  soon  obtained;  but 
as  merit  is  much  more  cheaply  acknowledged  than 
rewarded,  I  did  not  find  myself  yet  enriched  in  pro- 
portion to  my  celebrity. 

*  I  had  however  in  time  surmounted  the  obstacles 
by  which  envy  and  competition  obstruct  the  first 
attempts  of  a  new  claimant,  and  saw  my  opponents 
and  censurers  tacitly  confessing  their  despair  of 
success,  by  courting  my  friendship  and  yielding  to 
my  influence.  They  who  once  pursued  me,  wete 
now  satisfied  to  escape  from  me ;  and  they  who  had 
before  thought  me  presumptuous  in  hoping  to  over- 
take them,  had  now  their  utmost  wish,  if  they  were 
permitted  at  no  great  distance  quietly  to  follow  me. 

*  My  wants  were  not  madly  multiplied  as  my  ac- 
quisitions increased,  and  the  time  came  at  length, 
when  I  thought  myself  enabled  to  gratify  all  reason- 
able desires,  and  when,  therefore,  I  resolved  to  enjoy 
that  plenty  and  serenity  which  I  had  been  hitherto 
labouring  to  procure,  to  enjoy  them  while  I  was  yet 
neither  crushed  by  age  into  infirmity,  nor  so  habitu- 
ated to  a  particular  manner  of  life  as  to  be  unqua- 
lified for  new  studies  or  entertainments. 

'  I  now  quitted  my  profession,  and  to  set  myself 
at  once  free  from  all  importunities  to  resume  it, 
changed  my  residence,  and  devoted  the  remaining 
pait  of  my  time  to  quiet  and  amusement.  Amidst 
innumerable  projects  of  pleasure  which  restless  idle- 
ness incited  me  to  form,  and  of  which  most,  when 
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they  cam^to  the  momeni  of  execution^  were  rejected 
for  others  of  no  longer  continuance,  some  ficcident 
Tevived  in  my  imagination  the  pleasmg  ideas  of  my 
native  place.  It  was  now  in  my  power  to  visit  those 
from  whom  I  had  been  so  long  absent,  in  such  a 
manner  as  was  consistent  with  my  former  resolution* 
and  I  wondered  how  it  could  happen  that  I  had  so 
long  delayed  my  own  happiness. 

'  Full  of  the  admiration  whidb  I  should  excite, 
and  the  homage  which  I  should  receive,  I  dressed 
my  servants  in  a  more  ostentatious  livery ,  purchased 
a  magnificent  chariot,  and  resolved  to  dazzle  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  little  town  with  an  unexpected  blaze 
of  greatness* 

*  While  the  preparations  that  vanity  required  were 
made  for  my  departure,  which,  as  workmen  will  not 
easily  be  hurried  beyond  their  ordinary  rate,  I  thought 
very  tedious,  I  solaced  my  impatience  wiUi  imagin- 
ing the  various  censures  that  my  appearance  would 
produce,  the  hopes  which  some  would  feel  from  my 
bounty,  the  terror  which  my  power  would  strike  on 
others;  the  awkward  respect  with  which  I  should  be 
accosted  by  timorous  officiousness ;  and  the  distant 
reverence  with  which  oth^s,  less  familiar  to  splen- 
dour and  dignity,  would  be  contented  to  gaze  upon 
vbe,  1  deliberated  a  long  time,  whether  I  should 
immediately  descend  to  a  level  with  my  former  ac- 
quaintances, or  make  my  condescension  more  grate. 
ful  by  a  gentle  transition  from  haughtiness  and  re- 
serve. At  length  I  determined  to  forget  some  of 
my  companions,  till  they  discovered  themselves  by 
some  indubitable  token,  and  to  receive  the  congra- 
tulations of  others  upon  my  good  fortune  with  in- 
difference, to  shew  that  I  always  expected  what  I  had 
now  obtained.  The  acclamations  of  the  populace  I 
purposed  to  reward  with  six  hogsheads  of  ale,  and 
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a  roasted  ox,  and  then  recommended  to  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  work. 

*  At  last  all  the  trappings  of  grandeur  were  fitted^ 
and  I  began  the  journey  of  triumph,  which  I  could 
have  wished  to  have  ended  in  the  same  moment, 
but  my  horses  felt  none  of  their  master's  ardour, 
and  I  was  shaken  four  days  upon  rugged  roads.  I 
then  entered  the  tovnif  and  having  graciously  let  fall 
the  glasses,  that  my  person  might  be  seen,  passed 
slowly  through  the  street.  The  noise  of  the  wheels 
brought  the  inhabitants  to  their  doors,  but  I  could 
not  perceive  that  I  was  known  by  them.  At  last  I 
alighted,  and  my  name,  I  suppose,  was  told  by  my 
servants,  for  the  barber  stept  from  the  opposite 
house,  and  seized  me  by  the  hand  with  honest  joy 
in  his  countenance,  which,  according  to  the  rule 
that  I  had  prescribed  to  myself,  I  repressed  with  a 
frigid  graciousness.  The  fellow,  instead  of  sinking 
into  dejection,  turned  away  with  contempt,  and  left 
me  to  consider  how  the  second  salutation  should  be 
received.  The  next  friend  was  better  treated,  for  I 
soon  found  that  I  must  purchase  by  civility  that  re- 
gard which  I  expected  to  enforce  by  insolence.  ^ 

'  There  was  yet  no  smoke  of  bonfires,  no  harmony 
of  bells,  no  shout  of  crowds,  nor  riot  of  joy ;  the 
business  of  the  day  went  forward  as  before;  and 
after  having  ordered  a  splendid  supper,  which  no 
man  came  to  partake,  and  which  my  chagrin  hin- 
dered me  from  tasting,  I  went  to  bed,  where  the 
vexation  of  disappointment  overpowered  the  fatigue 
of  my  journey,  and  kept  me  from  sleep. 

'  I  rose  so  much  humbled  by  these  mortifications, 
as  to  inquire  after  the  present  state  of  the  town,  and 
found  that  I  had  been  absent  too  long  to  obtain  the 
triumph  which  had  flattered  my  expectation.  Of  the 
friends  whose  compliments  I  expected,  some  had 
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long  ago  moved  to  dwtant  provihces,  some  had  lost, 
in  the  maladies  of  age,  all  sense  of  another's  pr,os- 
perity,  and  some  had  forgotten  our  former  intimacy 
amidst  care  and  distresses.  Of  three  whom  I  had 
resolved  to  punish  for  their  former  offences  by  a 
longer  continuance  of  neglect,  one  was,  by  his  oWn 
industry,  raised  above  my  scorn,  and  two  were  shel- 
tered from  it  in  the  grave.  All  those  whom  I  loved, 
feared,  or  hated,  all  wbdse  envy  or  whose  kinditoss 
I  had  hopes  of  contemplating  with  pleasure,  w^re 
swept  away,  and  their  place  was  filled  by  a  new 
generation  with  other  views  and  other  competitions; 
and  among  many  proofs  of  the  impotence  of  wealth* 
I  found  that  it  conferred  upon  me  very  few  distinc- 
tions  in  my  native  place.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Serotinus.' 
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Semper  eris  paaper,  si  pauper  es;  ^miliane : 
Dantor  opes  nolli  nunc,  nisi  divitibus. — Mart. 

"  Once  poor,  my  friend,  still  poor  you  must  remain; 
The  rich  alone  have  all  the  means  of  gain. — £dw.  Cave. 

No  complaint  has  been  more  frequently  repeated  in 
all  ages  than  that  of  the  neglect  of  merit  associated 
with  poverty,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  valuable 
or  pleasing  qualities  force  themselves  into  view,  when 
they  are  obscured  by  indigence.  It  has  been  long 
observed,  that  native  beauty  has  little  power  to  charm 
without  the  ornaments  which  fortune  bestows,  and 
that  to  want  the  favour  of  others  is  often  sufficients 
hinder  us  from  obtaining  it. 
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Every  day  discovers  that  mankind  are  not  yet 
convinced  of  their  error,  or  that  their  conviction  is 
without  power  to  influence  their  conduct;  for  poverty 
$tiU  continues  to  produce  contempt,  and  still  ob- 
structs the  claims  of  kindred  and  pf  virtue.  The 
eye  of  wealth  is  elevated  towards  higher  stations, 
and  seldom  descends  to  examine  the  actions  of  those 
who  are  placed  below  the  level  of  its  notice,  and 
^ho  in  distant  regions  and  lower  situations  are  strug* 
gling  with  distress,  or  toflmg  for  bread.  Among  the 
multitudes  overwhelmed  with  insuperable  calaimity, 
it  is  common  to  find  those  whom  a  very  little  assist- 
ance would  enable  to  su{^rt  themselves  with  de- 
cency, and  who  yet  cannot  obtson  from  near  rela- 
tions what  they  see  hourly  laviedhed  in  ostenlattion, 
luxury^  or  frol^- 

There  are  natural  reasons  why  poverty  does  not 
easily  conciliate  affection.  He  uat  has  been  con- 
fined from  his  infancy  to  the  conversation  of  the 
lowest  classes  of  mankind,  must  necessarily  want 
those  accomplishments  which  are  the  usual  means 
of  attracting  favour ;  and  though  truth,  fortitude, 
and  probity,  give  an  indisputable  right  to  reverence 
and  kindness,  they  will  not  be  distinguished  by  com- 
mon eyes,  unless  they  axe  brightened  by  elegance 
of  manners,  but  are  cast  aside  like  unpotished  gems, 
of  which  none  but  the  artist  knows  the  intrinsic  valine, 
till  their  asperities  are  smoothed  and  their  incrus- 
tations rubbed  away. 

The  grossness  of  vulgar  habits  obstructs  the  effi- 
cacy of  virtue,  as  impurity  and  harshness  of  style  im-* 
pair  the  force  of  reason,  and  rugged  numbers  turn 
off  the  mind  from  artifice  of  dispositba  and  fertility 
of  invention.  Few  have  strength  of  reason  to  over- 
rule the  perceptions  of  sense ;  and  yet  fewer  have 
cniriosity  or  benevolence  to  struggle  long  against  the 
first  impression :  he  therefore  wh>  fails  to  please  i» 
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his  salutation  and  address,  is  at  once  rejected,  and 
never  obtains  an  opportunity  of  shewing  his  latent 
excellences  or  essential  qualities. 

It  is  indeed  not  easy  to  prescribe  a  successful 
manner  of  approach  to  the  distressed  or  neces- 
sitous, whose  condition  subjects  every  kind  of  beha- 
viour* equally  to  miscarriage.  He  whose  confidence 
of  merit  incites  him  to  meet  without  any  apparent 
sense  of  inferiority  the  eyes  of  those  who  nattered 
themselves  with  their  own  dignity,  is  considered  as 
an  insolent  leveller,  impatient  of  the  just  prerogatives 
of  rank  and  wealth,  eager  to  usurp  the  station  to 
which  he  has  no  right,  and  to  confound  the  sub- 
ordinations of  society;  and  who  would  contribute  to 
the  exaltation  of  that  spirit  which  even  want  and 
calamity  are  not  able  to  restrain  from  rudeness  and 
rebellion. 

But  no  better  success  will  commonly  be  found  to 
attend  servility  and  dejection,  which  often  give  iMride 
the  confidence  to  treat  them  with  contempt.  A  re- 
quest made  with  diffidence  and  timidity  is  easily  de. 
nied,  because  the  petitioner  himself  seems  to  doubt 
its  fitness. 

Kindness  is  generally  reciprocal ;  we  are  desirous 
of  pleasing  others,  because  we  receive  pleletsure  from 
them ;  but  by  what  means  can  the  man  please,  whose 
attention  is  engrossed  by  his  distresses,  and  who  has 
no  leisure  to  be  officious ;  whose  will  is  restrained 
by  his  necessities,  and  who  has  no  power  to  confer  be- 
pefits ;  whose  temper  is  perhaps  vitiated  by  misery, 
and  whose  understanding  is  impeded  by  ighorance  ? 

It  is  yet  a  more  offensive  discouragement,  that  the 
same  actions  performed  by  different  hands  produce 
different  effects,  and  instead  of  rating  the  man  by 
hif  performances,  we  rate  too  frequently  the  perform- 
ance by  the  man.  It  sometimes  happens  in  the  com- 
binations of  life,  that  important  services  are^  per- 
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formed  by  inferiors ;  but  though  their  zeal  asd  ac- 
ti^ty  may  be  paid  by  pecuniary  rewards,  they  seldom 
excite  that  flow  of  gratitude,  or  obtain  that  accumu* 
lation  of  recompense,  with  which  all  think  it  their 
duty  to  acknowledge  the  favour  of  those  who  de*^ 
scend  to  their  assistance  from  a  higher  elevation.  To 
be  obliged  is  to  be  in  some  respect  inferior  to  an- 
other ;  and  few  willingly  indulge  the  memory  of  an 
action  which  raises  one  whom  they  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  think  below  them,  but  satisfy  them- 
selves with  faint  praise  and  penurious  payment,  and 
then  drive  it  from  their  own  minds,  and  endeavour 
to  conceal  it  from  the  knowledge  of  others- 
It  aaay  be  always  objected  to  the  services  of  those 
who  can  be  supposed  to  want  a  reward,  that  they 
were  produced  not  by  kindness  but  interest ;  they 
are  therefore,  when  they  are  no  longer  wanted,  eauly 
disregarded  as  arts  of  insinuaticmy  or  stratagems  of 
selfishness.  Benefits  which  are  received  as  gifts  from 
wealth,  are  exacted  as  debts  £rom  indigence ;  and 
he  that  in  a  high  station  is  celebrated  for  superfluoua 
goodness,  would  in  a  meaner  condition  have  barely 
been  confessed  to  have  done  his  duty. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  utmost  benevolence 
to  oblige,  when  exeirted  under  the  disadvantages  of 
great  inferiority ;  for  by  the  habitual  arrogance  of 
wealth,  such  expectations  are  commonly  formed  as- 
no  zeal  or  industry  can  satisfy  ;  and  what  regard 
can  he  hope,  who  has  done  less  than  was  demanded 
firom  him  f 

There  are  indeed  kindnesses  conferred  which  were 
never  purchased  by  precedent  favours  ;  and  there  is 
an  afiection  not  arising  ftom  gratitude  or  gross  in- 
terest, by  which  similar  natures  are  attracted  to  each 
other,  without  prospect  oi  any  other  advantage  than 
the  pleasure  of  exchanging  sentiments,  and  the  hope 
of  confirming  their  esteem  of  themselves  by  the  f^rt 
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probation  of  each  other.  But  this  spontaneous  fond- 
ness seldom  rises  at  the  sight  of  poverty  which  every 
one  regards  with  habitual  contempt,  and  of  which 
the  applause  is  no  more  courted  by  vanity,  than  the 
countenance  is  solicited  by  ambition.  The  most 
generous  and  disinterested  friendship  must  be  re- 
solved at  last  into  the  love  of  ourselves;  he  there- 
fore whose  reputation  or  dignity  inclines  us  to  con- 
sider his  esteem  as  the  testimonial  of  desert,  will 
always  find  our  hearts  open  to  his  endearments.  We 
every  day  see  men  of  eminence  followed  with  all  the 
obsequiousness  of  dependance,  and  courted  witii  all 
the  blandishments  of  flattery,  by  those  who  want  no- 
thing from  them  but  professions  of  regard,  and  who 
think  theniselves  liberally  rewarded  by  a  bow,  a 
smile,  or  an  embrace. 

But  those  prejudices  which  every  mind  feels  more 
or  less  in  favour  of  riches,  ought,  like  other  opinions 
which  only  custom  and  example  have  impressed  upon 
us,  to  be  m  time  subjected  to  reason.  We  must  learn 
how  to  separate  the  real  character  from  extraneous 
adhesions  and  casual  circumstances,  to  consider 
closely  him  whom  we  are  about  to  adopt  or  to  reject ; 
to  regard  his  inclinations  as  well  as  his  actions  ;  to 
trace  out  those  virtues  which  lie  torpid  in  the  heart 
for  want  of  opportunity,  and  those  vices  that  lurk 
unseen  by  the  absence  of  temptation ;  that  when  we 
find  worth  feintly  shooting  in  tib^  shades  of  obscu- 
rity, we  may  let  in  light  and  sunshine  upon  it  and 
ripea  barren  volition  into  efficacy  and  power. 
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Candida  peipetuo  re»ide,  Concordia  lecto, 
Tainaae  pari  semper  sit  Ventu  soqua  JQgo* 

Diligat  ipsa  senem  quondam,  sed  et  ipsa  roarito 

Tone  quoque  cum  fuerit,  non  Tideatur  anus. — Mart. 

llieir  nuptial  bed  may  smiline  concord  dress. 

And  Venus  still  the  happy  umon  bless ! 

Wrinkled  with  age,  may  mutual  love  and  truth 

To  their  dim  eyes  recall  the  bloom  of  youth. — F.  Lswia. 

<  To  THE  Rambler.  , 
•SIR, 

'  It  is  not  common  to  envy  .those  with  whom  we 
cannot  easily  be  placed  in  comparison.  Every  man 
sees  without  malevolence  the  progress  of  another  in 
the  tracks  of  life,  which  he  has  himself  no  desire  to 
tread,  and  hears,  without  inclination  to  cavils  or  con- 
tradiction, the  renown  of  those  whose  distance  will 
not  suffer  them  to  draw,  the  attention  of  ma:nkind 
from  his  own  merit  The  sailor  never  thinks  it  ne^ 
cessary  to  contest  the  lawyer's  abilities ;  nor  would 
the  Rambler,  however  jealous  of  his  reputation,  be 
much  disturbed  by  the  success  of  rival  wits  at  Agra 
or  Ispahan. 

\  We  do  not  therefore  ascribe  .to  you  any  superla-; 
tive  degree  of  virtue,  when  we  beUeve  that  we  may 
inform  you  of  our  change  of  condition  without  dan- 
ger of  malignant  fascination ;  and  that  when  you 
read  of  the  marriage  of  your  correspondents  Hyme- 
ncBus  and  Tranquilla,  you  will  join  your  wishes  to 
those  of  their  other  friends  for  the  happy  event  of 
a  union  in  which  caprice  and  selfishness  had  so 
little  part. 

'  Tliere  is  at  least  this  reason  why  we  should  be 
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Idss  deceived  in  our  connubial  hopes  than  many  who 
enter  into  the  same  state,  that  we  have  allowed  our 
minds  to  form  no  unreasonable  expectations,  nor 
vitiated  our  fancies,  in  tha  soft  hours  of  courtship, 
with  visions  of  felicity  which  human  power  cannot 
bestow,  or  of  perfection  which  human  virtue  cannot 
attain.  That  impartiality  with  which  we  endeavoured 
to  inspect  the  manners  of  all  whom  we  have  known 
was  never  so  much  overpowered  by  our  passion,  but 
that  we  discovered  some  faults  and  weaknesses  in 
each  other ;  and  joined  our  hands  in  conviction,  that 
as  there  are  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  in  marriage, 
there  are  inconveniences  likewise  to  be  endured ; 
and  that,  together  with  confederate  intellects  and 
auxiliary  virtues,  we  must  find  difierent  opinions  and 
opposite  inclinations. 

*  We  however  flatter  ourselves,  for  who  is  not  flat- 
tered by  himself  as  well  as  by  others  on  the  day  oif 
marriage,  that  we  are  eminently  qualified  to  give  mu- 
tual pleasure.  Our  birth  is  without  any  such  re- 
markable disparity  as  can  give  either  an  opportunity 
of  insulting  the  other  with  pompous  names  and 
splendid  alliances,  or  of  calling  in  upon  any  domes- 
tic controversy  the  overbeariixg  assistance  of  power- 
ful relations.  Our  fortune  was  equally  suitable,  so 
that  we  meet  without  any  of  those  obligations  which 
always  produce  reproach  or  suspicion  of  reproach, 
whicn,  though  they  may  be  forgotten  in  the  gaieties 
of  the  first  month,  no  delicacy  will  always  suppress, 
or  of  which  the  suppression  must  be  considered  as  a 
new  favour,  to  be  repaid  by  tameness  and  submis- 
sion, till  gratitude  takes  the  place  of  love,  and  the 
desire  of  pleasing  degenerates  by  degrees  into  the 
fear  of  offending. 

*  The  settlements  caused  no  delay ;  for  we  did  not 
trust  our  affairs  to  the  negotiation  of  wretches  who 
would  have  paid  their  court  by  multiplying  stipula- 
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tions.  Tranquilla  scoraed  to  detain  any  part  of  her 
fortune  frora,  him  mto  whose  hands  she  delivered  op 
her  person ;  and  Hjrmenseus  thought  no  act  of  base- 
ness more  criminal  than  his  who  enslaves  his  wife 
by  her  own  generosity,  who  by  marrying  without  a 
jointure  condemns  her  to  all  the  dangers  of  accident 
and  caprice,  and  at  last  boasts  his  liberality,  by 
granting  what  only  the  indiscretion  of  her  kindness 
enabled  him  to  withhold.  He  therefore  received  on 
the  common  terms  the  portion  which  any  other  wo- 
man might  have  brought  him,  and  reserved  all  the 
exuberance  of  acknbwledgment  for  those  excelleii- 
ces  which  he  has  yet  been  able  to  discover  only  in 
Tranquilla. 

*  We  did  not  pass  the  weeks  of  courtship  like  those 
who  consider  themselves  as  taking  tlie  last  draught 
of  pleasure,  and  resolve  not  to  quit  the  bowl  without 
a'  surfeit,  or  who  know  themselves  about  to  set  hap- 
piness to  hazard,  and  endeavour  to  lose  their  sense 
of  danger  in  the  ebriety  of  perpetual  amusement, 
and  whirl  round  the  gulf  before  they  sink.  Hyme- 
neeus  often  repeated  a  medical  axiom,  that  the  suc- 
cours of  sickness  ought  not  to  be  wasted  in  health.  We 
know  that  however  our  eyes  may  yet  sparkle,  and  our 
hearts  bound  at  the  preseuce  of  each  other,  the  time 
of  listlessness  and  satiety,  of  peevishness  and  discon- 
tent^ must  come  at  last,  in  which  we  shall  be  driven 
for  relief  to  shows  and  recreations ;  that  the  uni- 
formity of  life  must  be  sometimes  diversified,  and 
the  vacuities  of  conversation  sometimes  supplied. 
We  rejoice  in  the  reflection  that  we  have  stores  of 
novelty  yet  unexhausted,  which  maybe  opened  when 
repletion  shall  call  for  change,  and  gratifications  yet 
untasted,  by  which  life,  when  it  shdl  become  vapid 
or  bitter,  may  be  restored  to  its  former  sweetness  and 
sprightline^s,  and  again  irritate  the  appetite,  m^ 
again  sparkle  in  the  cup. 
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^  Our  time  will  probably  be  less  tasteless  than  that 
of  those  whom  the  authority  and  avarice  of  parents 
unite  almost  without  their  consent  in  their  early  years, 
before  they  have  accumulated  any  fund  of  reflection^ 
or  collected  materials  for  mutual  entertainment. 
Such  we  have  often  seen  rising  in  the  morning  tQ 
cards,  and  retiring  in  the  aflemoon  to  doze^  whose 
happiness  was  celebrated  by  {heir  neighbours,  be- 
cause they  happened  to  grow  rich  by  parsimony,  and 
to  be  kept  quiet  by  insensibility,  and  agreed  to  eat 
and  to  sleep  together. 

*  We  have  both  mingled  with  the  world,  and  are 
therefore  no  strangers  to  the  faults  and  virtues,  the 
designs  and  competitions,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  our 
contemporaries.  We  have  both  amused  our  leisure 
with  books,  and  can  therefore  recount  the  events  of 
former  times,  or  cite  the  dictates  of  ancient  wisdom. 
Every  occurrence  furnishes  us  with  some  hint  which 
one  or  the  other  can  improve,  and  if  it  should  hap- 
pen that  memory  or  imagination  fail  US|  we  can  retire 
to  no  idle  or  unimproving  solitude. 

^  Though  our  characters,  beheld  at  a  distance,  ex- 
hibit this  general  resemblance,  yet  a  nearer  inspec- 
tion discovers  such  a  dissimilitude  of  our  habitudes 
and  sentiments,  as  leaves  each  some  peculiar  advan- 
tages, and  affords  that  concordia  discors,  that  suitable 
disagreement  which  is  always  necessary  to  intellec- 
tual narmony.  There  may  be  a  total  diversity  of 
ideas  which  admits  no  participation  of  the  same  de- 
light, and  there  may  likewise  be  such  a  conformity 
of  notions,  as  leaves  neither  any  thing  to  add  to  the 
decisions  of  the  other.  With  such  contrariety  there 
can  be  no  peace,  with  stich  similarity  there  can  be  no 
pleasure.  Our  reasonings,  though  often  formed  upon 
different  views,  terminate  generally  in  the  same  c^"^- 
dusion.  Our  thoughts,  like  rivulets  issuing 
digtant  springs,  are  each  impregnated  in  its 
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with  various  mixtures,  and  tinged  by  infusions  un- 
known to  the  other,  yet  at  last  easily  unite  into  one 
stream,  and  purify  them'telves  by  the  gentle  efferves- 
cence of  contrary  qualities. 

'  These  benefits  we  receive  in  a  greater  degree,  as 
we  converse  without  reserve,  because  we  have  no- 
thing to  conceal.  We  have  no  debts  to  be  paid  by 
imperceptible  deductions  from  avowed  expenses,  no 
habits  to  be  indulged  by  the  private  subserviency  of 
a  favoured  servant,  no  private  interviews  with  needy 
relations,. no  intelhgence  with  spies  placed  upon  each 
other.  We  considered  marriage  as  the  most  solemn 
league  of  perpetual  friendship,  a  state  from  which 
artifice  and  concealment  are  to  be  banished  for  ever, 
and  in  which  every  act  of  dissimulation  is  a  breach 
of  faith. 

'  The  impetuous  vivacity  of  youth,  and  that  ardour 
of  desire,  which  the  first  sight  of  pleasure  naturally 
produces,  have  long  ceased  to  hurry  us  into  irregu- 
larity and  vehemence  ;  and  experience  has  shewn  us 
that  few  gratifications  are  too  valuable  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  complaisance.  We  have  thought  it  conve- 
nient to  rest  from  the  fatigue  of  pleasure,  and  now 
only  continue  that  course  of  life  into  which  we  had 
before  entered,  confirmed  in  our  choice  by  mutual 
approbation,  supported  in  our  resolution  by  mutual 
encouragement,  and  assisted  in  our  efforts  by  mutual 
exhortation. 

*  Such,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  our  prospect  of  life,  a 
prospect  which,  as  it  is  beheld  with  more  attention, 
seems  to  open  more  extensive. happiness,  and  spreads 
by  degrees  into  the  boundless,  regions  of  eternity. 
But  if  all  our  prudence  has  been  vain,  and  we  ai^e 
doomed  to  give  one  instance  more  of  the  uncertainty 
of  humah  discernment,  we  shall  comfort  ourselves 
amidst  our  disappointments,  that  we  were  not  be- 
trayed but  by  such  delusions  as  caution  could  not 
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escape,  since  we  sought  happiness  only  in  the  arms 
of  virtue. 

We  are,  Sir,  your  humble  servants, 

H¥MENi&US, 

Trakquilla,' 
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-Decipit 


FroBs  prima  multos,  rant  mens  intelligit 

<2uod  interiore  condidit  cara  angulo. — Phjrdru8« 

'  The  tinsel  glitter,  and  tbe  specious  mien. 
Delude  Uk  most ;  few  pry  behiad  the  sceae. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Boileau,  that  *  a  mean  or 
common  thought  expressed  in  pompous  diction,  ge- 
nerally pleases  more  than  a  new  or  noble  sentiment 
delivered  in  low  and  vulgar  language;  because  the 
number  is  greater  of  those  whom  custom  has  enabled 
to  judge  of  words,  than  whom  study  has  qualified  to 
iexamine  things.^ 

,  This  solution  might  satisfy,  if  such  only  were  of- 
fended with  meanness  of  expression  as  are  unable 
to  distinguish  propriety  of  thought,  and  to  separate 
propositions  or  images  from  the  vehicles  by  which 
they  are  conveyed  to  the  understandings  But  this 
kind  of  disgust  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  igno- 
ranrt  .or  superficial ;  it  operates  uniformly  and  uni- 
versally upon  readers  of  all  classes :  every  man, 
however  profound  or  abstracted,  perceives  nimself 
irresistibly  alienated  by  low  terms ;  they  who  pro- 
fess, the  most  zealous  adherence  to  truth  are  forced 
to  admit  that  she  owes  part  of  her  charms  to  her  or- 
naments ;  and  Ipses  much  of  her  power  over  the  soul| 
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when  she  appears  disgraced  by  a  dress  uncouth  or 
ill-adjusted. 

We  are  all  offended  by  low  terms,  but  are  not 
disgusted  alike  by  the  same  compositions,  because 
■we  do  not  all  agree  to  censure  the  same  terms  as  low. 
No  word  is  naturally  or  intrinsically  meaner  than 
another ;  our  opinion  therefore  of  words,  as  of  other 
things  arbitrarily  and  capriciously  established,  de- 
pends wholly  upon  accident  and  custom.  The  cot- 
tager thinks  those  apartments  splendid  and  spa- 
cious, which  an  inhabitant  of  palaces  will  despise  for 
their  inelegance ;  and  to  him  who  has  passed  most 
of  his  hours  with  the  delicate  and  polite,  many  ex- 
pressions will  seem  sordid,  which  another,  equally 
acute,  may  hear  without  offence ;  but  a  mean  term 
never  fails  to  displease  him  to  whom  it  appears  mean, 
as  poverty  is  certainly  and  invariably  despised, 
though  he  who  is  poor  in  the  eyes  of  some,  may  by 
others  be  envied  for  his  wealth. 
^  Words  become  low  by  the  occasions  to  which  they 
are  applied,  or  the  general  character  of  them  who 
use  them ;  and  the  disgust  which  they  produce  arises 
from  the  revival  of  those  images  with  which  they  are 
commonly  united.  Thus  if,  in  the  most  solemn 
discourse,  a  phrase  happens  to  occur  which  has  been 
successfully  employed  in  some  ludicrous  narrative, 
the  gravest  auditor  finds  it  difficult  to  refrain  from 
laughter,  when  they  who  are  not  prepossessed  by 
the  same  accidental  association,  are  utterly  unable  to 
guess  the  reason  of  his  merriment.  Words  which 
convey  ideas  of  dignity  in  one  age,  are  banished 
from  elegant  writing  or  conversation  in  another,  be- 
cause they  are  in  time  debased  by  vulgar  mouths, 
and  can  be  no  longer  heard  without  the  involuntary 
recollection  of  unpleasing  images. 

When  Macbeth  is  confirming  himself  in  the  horrid 
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purpose  of  stabbing  his  king,  be  breaks  ont  amidst 
his  emotions  into  a  wish  natural  to  a  murderer : 


-Come,  thick  night ! 


And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell, 
That  ray  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes  ; 
Nor  heav'n  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 
To  cry,  Hold,  hold  ! 

In  this  passage  is  exerted  all  the  force  of  poetry,  that 
force  which  calls  new  powers  into  being,  which  em- 
bodies sentiment,  and  animates  matter ;  yet  perhaps 
scarce  any  man  now  peruses  it  without  some  disturb- 
ance of  his  attention  from  the  counteractioi;  of  the 
words  to  the  ideas.  What  can  be  more  dreadful 
than  to  implore  the  presence  of  night,  invested  not 
fn  common  obscurity,  but  in  the  smoke  of  hell? 
Yet  the  efficacy  of  this  invocation  is  destroyed  by 
the  insertion  of  an  epithet  now  seldom  heard  but  in 
the  stable,  and  dun  night  may  come  or  go  without 
any  other  notice  than  contempt. 

If  we  start  into  raptures  when  some  hero  of  the 
Iliad  tells  us  that  ^pv  fiaiverai,  his  lance  rages  with 
eagerness  to  destroy ;  if  we  are  alarmed  at  the  terror 
of  the  soldiers  commanded  by  Csesar  to  hew  down 
the  sacred  grove,  who  dreaded,  says  Lucan,  lest  the 
axe  aimed  at  the  oak  should  fly  back  upon  the 
striker, 

Si  robora  sacra  ferireot. 


In  sua  credebant  redituras  membra  secures. 

None  dares  with  impious  steel  the  grove  to  rend. 
Lest  on  himself  the  destin'd  stroke  descend ; 

we  cannot  surely  but  sympathize  with  the  horrors  of 
a  wretch  about  to  murder  his  master,  his  friend,  his 
benefactor,  who  suspects  that  the  weapon  will  refuse 
its  office,  and  start  back  from  the  breast  which  he  is 
preparing  to  violate.  Yet  this  sentiment  is  weak- 
ened by  the  name  nof  an  instrument  used  by  butchers 
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and  cooks  in  the  meanest  employments;  we  do  not  i 

immediately  conceive  that  onj  crime  of  importance 
is  to  be  committed  with  a  knifi:  or  who  does  not,  at 
last,  from  the  lon^  habit  of  connecting  a  knife  with 
sordid  offices,  feel  aversion  rather  than  terror? 

Macbeth  proceeds  to  wish,  in  the  madness  of  guilt, 
that  the  inspection  of  heaven  may  be  intercepted, 
and  that  he  may,  in  the  involutions  of  infernal  dark- 
ness, escape  the  eye  of  Providence.  This  is  the  ut- 
most extravagance  of  determined  wickedness;  yet 
this  is  so  debased  by  two  unfortunate  words,  that 
while  I  endeavour  to  impress  on  my  reader  the  energy 
of  the  sentiment,  I  can  scarce  check  my  risibility, 
when  the  expression  forces  itself  upon  my  mind ;  for 
who,  without  some  relaxation  of  his  gravity,  can  hear 
of  the  avengers  of  guilt  peeping  through  a  blanket  f 

These  imperfections  of  diction  are  less  obvious  to 
the  reader,  as  he  is  less  acquainted  with  common 
usages;  they  are  therefore  wholly  imperceptible  to  a 
foreigner,  who  learns  our  language  from  books,  and 
will  strike  a  solitary  academic  less  forcibly  than  a 
modish  lady. 

Among  the  numerous  requisites  that  must  concur 
to  complete  an  author,  few  are  of  more  importance 
than  an  early  entrance  into  the  living  world.  The 
seeds  of  knowledge  may  be>  planted  in  solitude,  but 
must  be  cultivated  in  public.  Argumentation  may 
be  taught  in  colleges,  and  theories  formed  in  retire- 
ment; but  the  artifice  of  embellishment,  and  the 
powei-s  of  attraction,  can  be  gained  only  by  a  gene- 
ral converse. 

An  acquaintance  with  prevailing  customs  and  fash- 
ionable elegance  is  necessary  likewise  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  injury  that  grand  imagery  suffers  from 
unsuitable  language,  personal  merit  may  fear  from 
rudeness  and  indelicacy .  When  the  success  of  ^neas 
depended  on  the  favour  of  the  queen  upon  whose 
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-coasts  he  was  driven, his  celestial  protectress  thought 
him  not  sufficiently  secured  against  rejection  by  his 
piety  or  bravery,  bat  decorated  him  for  the  interview 
with  preternatural  beauty.  Whoever  desires  for  his 
writings  or  himself,  what  none  can  reasonably  con- 
temn, the  favour  of  mankind,  must  add  grace  to 
strength^  and  make  his  thoughts  agreeable  as  well 
as  useful.  Many  complain  of  neglect  who  never 
tried  to  attract  regard.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  patrons  of  science  or  virtue  should  be  solicitous 
to  discover  excellences,  which  they  who  possess  them 
shade  and  disguise.  Few  have  abilities  so  much 
needed  by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  to  be  caressed  on 
their  own  terms;  and  he  that  will  not  cpndescend  to 
recommend  himself  by  external  embellishments,  must 
submit  to  the  fate  of  just  sentiment  meanly  express- 
ed, and  be  ridiculed  and  forgotten  before  he  is  un* 
derstood.' 
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Nee  pluteam  caedit,  nee  demorsos  sapit  ungues. — Fersxus. 

No  blood  from  bitten  nails  those  poems  drew ; 

Bat  cham'd,  like  spittle,  from  the  lips  they  flew. — Dryoen. 

Natural  historians  assert,  that  whatever  is  formed 
for  long  duration  arrives  slowly  to  its  maturity.  Thus 
the  firmest  timber  is  of  tardy  growth,  and  animals 
generally  exceed  each  other  in  longevity,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  between  their  conception  and  their 
birth. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to  the 
offspring  of  the  mind.  Hasty  compositions,  however 
they  pleaise  at  first  by  flbwery  luxuriance,  and  spread 
in  the  sunshine  of  temporary  favour,  can  seldom 'en- 
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dure  the  change  of  seasons,  bat  perish  at  the  first 
blast  of  Griticism,  or  frost  of  neglect.  When  Apelles 
was  reproached  with  the  paucity  of  his  productions, 
and  the  incessant  attention  with  which  he  retouched 
his  pieces,  he  condescended  to  make  no  other  an- 
swer, than  that  he  painted  for  perpetuity. 

No  vanity  can  more  justly  incur  contempt  and  in- 
dignation than  that  which  boasts  of  negligence  and 
hurry.  For  who  can  bear  with  patience  the  writer 
who  claims  such  superiority  to  the  rest  of  his  species, 
as  to  imagine  that  mankind  are  at  leisure  for  atten- 
tion to  his  extemporary  sallies*  and  that  posterity 
will  reposite  his  casual  effusions  among  the  treasures 
of  ancient  wisdom  ? 

Men  have  sometimes  appeared  of  such  transcen- 
dent abilities,  that  their  slightest  and  most  cursory 
performances  excel  all  that  labour  and  study  can 
enable  meaner  intellects  to  compose ;  as  there  are 
regions  of  which  the  spontaneous  products  cannot 
be  equalled  in  other  soils  by  care  and  culture.  But 
it  is  no  less  dangerous  for  any  man  to  place  himself 
in  this  rank  of  understanding,  and  fancy  that  he  is 
bom  to  be  illustrious  without  labour,  than  to  omit 
the  cares  of  husbandry,  and  expect  from  his  ground 
the  blossoms  of  Arabia. 

The  greatest  part  of  those  who  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  their  intellectual  dignity,  and  usurp  the 
privileges  of  genius,  are  men  whom  only  themselves 
would  ever  have  marked  out  as  enriched  by  uncom- 
mon liberalities  of  nature,  or  entitled  to  veneration 
and  immortality  on  easy  terms.  This  ardour  of  con- 
fidence is  usually  found  among  those  who,  having 
not  enlarged  their  notions  by  books  or  conversation, 
are  persuaded,  by  the  partiality  which  we  all  feel  in 
our  own  favour,  that  they  have  reached  the  summit 
of  excellence,  because  they  discovered  none  higher 
than  themselves,  and  who  acquiesce  in  the  first 
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thoughts  that  occur,  because  their  scantineK  of 
knowledge  allona  them  little  choice,  and  the  narrow- 
ness of  their  views  afibrds  them  no  glimpse  of  per- 
fection, of  that  sublime  idea  which  human  industry 
has  from  the  first  ages  been  vainly  toiling  to  ap- 
proach. They  see  a.  little,  and  believe  that  there  is 
nothing  beyond  their  sphere  of  vision,  aa  the  Patne- 
cos  of  Spain,  who  inhabited  a  small  valley,  conceiyed 
the  surrounding  mountains  to  be  the  boundaries  of 
die  world.  In  proportion  as  perfection  is  more  dis- 
tinctly conceived,  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  our 
own  performances  will  be  lessened ;  it  may  therefore 
be  observed,  that  they  who  most  deserve  praise  are 
often  afraid  to  decide  in  favour  of  their  own  per- 
formances ;  they  know  how  much  is  still  wonting  to 
their  completion,  and  wait  with  anide^  and  terror 
file  determination  of  the  public.  '  I  please  every 
one  else,'  says  TuUy, '  but  never  satisfy  myself.' 

It  has  often  been  inquired,  why,  notwithstanding 
the  advances  of  latter  ages  in  science,  and  the  as- 
sistance which  the  infusion  of  so  many  new  ideas 
has  given  us,  we  still  fall  below  the  ancients  in  the 
art  of  composition.  Some  part  of  their  superiority 
may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  graces  of  their  lan- 

fiage,  from  which  the  most  polished  of  the  present 
uropean  tongues  are  nothing  more  than  barbarous 
degenerations.  Some  advantage  they  might  gain 
merely  by  priority,  which  put  them  in  possession  of 
the  most  natural  sentiments,  and  left  us  nothing  but 
servile  repetition  or  forced  conceits.  But  the  greater 
part  of  their  praise  seems  to  have  been  the  just  re- 
ward of  ihodesty  and  labour.  Their  sense  of  human 
weakness  confined  them  commonly  to  one  study, 
which  their  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  every  sci- 
ence engaged  them  to  prosecute  with  indefatigab'' 
diligence. 

Among  the  writers  of  antiquity  I  remember  n( 
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except  Statius  who  ventures  to  mention  the  speedy 
production  of  his  writings,  either  as  an  extenuation  of 
his  faults,  or  a  proof  of  his  facility.  Nor  did  Statius, 
when  he  considered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  lasting 
reputation,  think  a  closer  attention  unnecessary,  but 
amidst  all  his  pride  and  indigence,  the  two  great 
hasteners  of  modem  poems,  employed  twelve  years 
upon  the  Thebaid,  and  thinks  his  claim  to  renown 
proportionate  to  his  labour. 

Thebais,  tnultl  cniciata  Iim4, 
Tentat,  ^udaci  fide*  Mantuanae 
Gaudia  farase. 

Folish'd  with  endless  toil,  my  lays 
At  length  aspire  to  Hantaan  praise. 

Ovid  indeed  apologises  in  his  banishment  for  the 
imperfection  of  his  letters,  but  mentions  his  want  of 
leisure  to  polish  them  as  an  addition  to  his  calami- 
ties; and  was  so  far  from  imagining  reyisals  and 
corrections  unnecessary,  that  at  his  departure  from 
Rome,  he  threw  his  Metamorphoses  into  the  fire,  lest 
he  should  be  disgraced  by  a  book  which  he  could 
not  hope  to  finish. 

It  seems  not  often  to  have  happened  that  the  same 
writer  aspired  to  reputation  in  verse  and  prose;  and 
of  those  few  that  attempted  such  diversity  of  excel- 
lence, I  know  not  that  even  one  succeeded.  Con- 
trary characters  they  never  imagined  a  single  mind 
able  to  support,  and  therefore  no  man  is  recorded 
to  have  undertaken  more  than  one  kind  of  dramatic 
poetry. 

What  they  had  written  they  did  not  venture  in 
their  first  fondness  to  thrust  into  the  world,  but  con- 
sidering the  impropriety  of  sending  forth  inconsi- 
derately that  which  cannot  be  recalled,  deferred  the 
publication,  if  not  nine  years,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  Horace,  yet  till  their  fancy  was  cooled  after 
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the  raptures  of  invention,  and  the  glare  of  novelty 
had  ceased  to  dazzle  the  judgment. 

There  were  in  those  days  no. weekly  or  diurnal, 
writers ;  tnulta  dies,  et  multa  Utura,  much  time,  and 
many  rasures,  were  considered  as  indispensable  re- 
quisites; and  that  no  other  method  of  attaining 
lasting  praise  has  been  yet  discovered,  may  be  con- 
jectured from  the  blotted  manuscripts  of  Milton  now 
remaining,  and  from  the  tardy  emission  of  Pope's 
compositions,  delayed  more  than  once  till  the  inci- 
dents to  which  they  alluded  were  forgotten,  till  his 
enemies  were  secure  from  his  satire,  and  what  to  an 
honest  mind  must  be  more  painful,  his  friends  were 
.  deaf  to  his  encomiums. 

To  him,  whose  eagerness  of  praise  hurries  his 
productions  soon  into  the  light,  many  imperfections 
are  unavoidable,  even  where  the  mind  furnishes  the 
materials  as  well  as  regulates  their  dispositions,  and 
nothing  depends  upon  search  or  information.  De- 
lay opens  new  veins  of  thought,  the  subject  dismissed 
for  a  time  appears  with  a  new  train  of  dependant 
images,  the  accidents  of  reading  or  conversation 
supply  new  ornaments  or  allusions,  or  mere  inter- 
mission of  the  fatigue  of  thinking  enables  the  mind 
to  collect  new  force  and  make  new  excursions. 
But  all  those. benefits  come  too  late  for  him,  who, 
when  he  was  weary  with  labour,  snatched  at  the  re- 
compense, and  gave  his  work  to  his  friends  and  his 
enemies,  as  soon  as  impatience  and  pride  persuaded 
him  to  conclude  it.. 

One  of  the .  most  pernicious  effects  of  haste,  is 
obscurity.  .  He  that  teems  with  a  quick  succession 
of  ideas,  and  perceives  how  one  sentiment  produces 
another,  easily  believes  that  he  can  clearly  express 
what  he. so  strongly  comprehends;  he  seldom  sus- 
pects his  thoughts  of  embarrassment,  while  he  pre- 
serves in  his  own  memory  the  series  of  connexion, 
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or  his  diction  of  ambiguity,  while  only  one  sense  is 
present  to  his  mind.  Yet  if  he  has  been  employed 
on  an  abstruse  or  complicated  argument,  he  will 
find,  when  he  has  a  while  withdrawn  his  mind,  and 
returns  as  a  new  reader  to  his  work,  that  he  has  only 
a  conjectural  glimpse  of  his  own  meaning,  and  that 
to  explain  it  to  those  whom  he  desires  to  instruct, 
he  must  open  his  sentiments,  disentangle  his  method, 
and  alter  his  arrangement. 

Authors  and  lovers  always  suffer  some  mftitua- 
tion^  from  which  only  absence  can  set  them  free ; 
and  every  man  ought  to  restore  himself  to  the  fuU 
exercise  of  his  judgment,  before  he  does  that  which 
he  cannot  do  improperly,  without  injuring  his  houoo^r 
and  his  quiet. 
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Gcinfiteor ;  si  quid  prodest  delioU  &teri«;-~OyiD. 
I  grant  the  diaigej  forgive  the  faolt  confess'd. 

^  To  THE  Rambler. 

•  SIR, 
*■  I  AM  one  of  those  beings,  from  whom  many,  that 
melt  at  the  sight  of  all  odier  misery,  think  it  meri- 
torious to  withhold  relief;  one  whom  the  rigour  Of 
rirtuous  indignation  dooms  to  suffer  without  com- 
plaint, and  perish  without  regard ;  and  whom  I  my- 
self have  formerly  insulted  in  the  pride  of  reputation 
and  security  of  innocence. 

*  I  am  of  a  good  family,  but  my  father  was  bur- 
dened with  more  children  than  he  could  decently 
support.     A  wealthy  relation,  as  he  travelled  from 
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London  to  his  country-seat,  condesoeading  to  make 
him  a  visit,  mis  touched  with  compassion  of  his 
narrow  fortune,  and  resolved  to  ease  him  of  part  of 
his  charge,  by  taking  the  care  of  a  child  upon  him- 
self. Distress  on  one  side,  and  ambition  on  the 
other,  were  too  powerful  for  parental  fondness,  and 
the  little  family  passed  in  review  before  him,  that  he 
might  make  his  choice.  I  was  then  ten  years  old, 
and  without  knowing  for  what  purooee  I  was  called 
to  my  great  cousin,  endeavoured  to  recommend 
myself  by  my  best  courtesy,  sung  him  my  prettiest 
song,  told  the  last  story  I  had  read,  and  so  much 
endeared  myself  by  my  innocence,  that  he  declared 
his  resolution  to  adopt  me,  and  to  educate  me  with 
his  own  daughters. 

'  My  parents  felt  the  common  straggles  at  the 
thought  of  parting,  and  lome  natural  lean  they  dropp'd, 
but  wip'd  them  ioon.  They  considered,  not  without 
that  false  estimation  of  the  value  of  wealth  which 
poverty  long  continued  always  produces,  that  1  was 
nused  to  higher  rank  than  tiiey  could  give  me,  and 
to  hopes  of  more  ample  fortune  than  they  cfould  be- 
queatii.  My  mothei  sold  some  of  her  ornaments  to 
dress  me  in  such  a  manner  as  might  secure  me  from 
Contempt  at  my  first  arrival ;  and  when  she  dismissed 
me,  pressed  me  to  her  bosom  with  an  embrace  that 
I  still  feel,  gave  me  some  precepts  of  piety,  which, 
however  neglected,  1  have  not  forgotten,  and  uttered 
prayers  for  my  final  happiness,  of  whit^  I  have  not 
yet  ceased  to  hope  that  they  will  at  last  be  granted. 

'  My  sisters  envied  my  new  finery,  and  seemed 
not  much  to  regret  our  separation;  my  father  con- 
ducted me  to  the  stage-coach  with  a  kind  of  cheer- 
ful tenderness;  and  in  a  very  short  time,  I  ««■> 
transported  to  splendid  ^artments  and  a  lu>: 
table,  and  grew  familiar  to  show,  nrase,  and  g 

'  In  three  years  my  mother  died,  having  in 
r2 
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a  blessing  on  her  family  with  her  last  breath.  I 
had  little  opportunity  to  indulge  a  sorrow'  which 
there  was  none  to  partake  with  me,'  and  therefore 
soon  ceased  to  reflect  much  upon  my  loss.  My 
father  turned  all  his  care  upon  his  other  children, 
whom  some  fortunate  adventures  and  unexpected 
legacies  enabled  him,  when  he  died  four  years  'after 
my  mother,  to  leave  in*  a  condition  above  their  ex- 
pectations. 

*  I  should  have  shared  the  increase  of  his  fortune, 
and  had  once  a  portion  assigned  me  in  his  will ;  but 
my  cousin  assuring  him  that  all  care  for*  me  was 
needless,  since  he  had  resolved  to  place  me  happily 
in  the  world,  directed  him  to  divide  my  part  amongst 
my  sisters. 

^  Thus  I  was  thrown  upon  dependance  without 
resource.  Being  now  at  an  ^ge  in  which  young 
women  are  initiated  into  company,  I  was  no  longer 
to  be  supported  in  my  former  character,  but  at  con- 
siderable expense];  so  that  partly  lest  I  should  waste 
money,  and  partly  lest  my  appearance  might  draw  too 
many  compliments  and  assiduities,  Iwas  insensibly 
degraded  from  my  equality,  and  enjoyed  few  privi- 
leges above  the  head  servant,  but  that  of  receiving 
no  wages. 

*  I  felt  every  indignity,  but  knew  that  resentment 
would  precipitate  my  fall.  I  therefore  endeavoured 
to  continue  my  importance  by  little  services  and 
active  officiousness,  and  for  a  time  preserved  myself 
from  neglect,  by  withdrawing  all  pretences  to  com- 
petition, and  studying  to  please  rather  than  to  shine. 
But  my  interest,  notwithstanding  this  expedient, 
hourly  declined,  and  my  cousin's  favourite  maid  be- 
gan to  exchange  repartees  with  me,  and  consult  me 
about  the  alterations  of  a  cast  gown. 

*  I  was  now  completely  depressed ;  and  though  I 
had  seen  mankind  enough  to  know  the'  necessity  of 
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outward  cheerfulness,  I  t^ften  withdrew  to  my  cham- 
ber to  vent  my  grief,  or  turn  my  condition  in  my 
mindy  and  examine  by  what  means  I  might  escape 
from  perpetual  mortification.  At  last  my  schemes 
and  sorrows  were  interrupted  by  a  sudden  change 
of  my  relation's  behaviour,  who  one  day  took  an  oc* 
casion  when  we  were  left  together  in  a  room,  to  bid 
me  suiOfer  myself  no  longer  to  be  insulted,  but  as-* 
sume  the  place  ^ich  he  always  intended  me  to 
hold  in  the  family.  He  assured  me  that  his  wife's 
preference  of  her  own  daagh,ters  should  never  hurt 
me :  and,  accompanying  his  professions  with  a  purse 
of  gold,  ordered  me  to  bespeak  a  rich  suit  at  the 
mercer's,  and  to  apply  privately  to  him  for  money 
when  I  wanted  it,  and  insinimte  that  my  other  friends 
supplied  me,  which  he  would  take  care  to  confirm. 

*  By  this  stratagem,  which  I  did  not  then  under* 
stand,  he  filled  me  with  tenderness  and  gratitude, 
compelled  me  to  repose  on  him  as  my  only  support* 
and  produced  a  necessity  of  private  conversation. 
He  often  appointed  interviews  at  the  house  of  an 
acquaintance,  and  sometimes  called  on  me  with  a 
coach)  and  carried  me  abroad.  My  sense  of  his 
favour,  and  the  desire  of  retaining  it,  disposed  me  to 
unlimited  complaisance,  and  though  I  saw  his  kind" 
ness  grow  every  day  more  fond,  I  did  not  suffer  any 
suspicion  to  enter  my  thoughts.  At  last  the  wretch 
took  advantage  of  the  familiarity  which  he  enjoyed 
as  my  relation,  and  the  submission  which  he  exacted 
as  my  benefactor,  to  complete  the  nlin  of  an  orphan, 
whom  his  own  promises  had  made  indigent,  whom 
his  indulgence  had  melted,  and  his  authority  sub- 
dued. 

*  I  know  not  why  it  should  afford  subject  of  exulta- 
tion, to  overpower  on  smy  terms  the  resolutiop 
surprise  the  caution  of  a  girl ;  but  of  all  the  bor 
thai  deck  themselves  in  the  spoils  of  innoc^xc 

F  3 
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beauty,  they  surely  have  the  least  pretensions  to 
triumph,  who  submit  to  owe  their  success  to  some 
casual  influence.  They  neither  employ  the  graces 
of  fancy,  nor  the  force  of  understanding,  in  their  at- 
tempts ;  they  cannot  please  their  vanity  with  the  art 
of  then*  approaches,  the  delicacy  of  their  adulations, 
the  elegance  of  their  address,  or  the  efficacy  of  their 
eloquence;  nor  applaud  themselves  as  possessed  of 
any  qualities,  by  which  affection  is  attracted.  They 
surmount  no  obstacles,  they  defeat  no  rivals,  but 
attack  only  those  who  cannot  resist,  and  are  often 
content  to  possess  the  body,  without  any  solicitude 
to  gain  the  heart. 

*  Many  of  these  despicable  wretches  does  my  pre- 
sent acquaintance  with  infamy  and  wickedness  ena- 
ble me  to  number  among  the  heroes  of  debauchery : 
reptiles  whom  their  own  servants  would  have  de- 
spised, had  they  not  been  their  servants,  and  with 
whom  beggary  would  have  disdained  intercourse,  had 
she  not  been  allured  by  hopes  of  relief.  Many  of  the 
beings  which  are  now  rioting  in  taverns,  or  shivering 
in  the  streets,  have  been  corrupted  not  by  arts  of 
gallantry  which  stole  gradually  upon  the  affections 
and  laid  prudence  asleep,  but  by  the  fear  of  losing 
benefits  which  were  never  intended,  or  of  incurring 
resentment  which  they  could  not  escape ;  some  have 
been  frighted  by  masters,  and  some  awed  by  guar- 
dians into  ruin. 

'  Our  crime  had  its  usual  consequence,  and  he  soon 
perceived  that  I  could  not  long  continue  in  his  family. 
I  was  distracted  at  the  thought  of  the  reproach  which 
I  now  believed  inevitable.  He  comforted  me  with 
hopes  of  eluding  all  discovery,  and  often  upbraided 
me  with  the  anxiety,  which  perhaps' none  but  him- 
self saw  in  mv  countenance ; '  but  at  last  mingled  his 
assurances  of  protection  and  maintenance  with-  me- 
naces of  total  desertion,  if  in  the  moments  of  pertof- 
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bation  I  ahotild  suffer  his  secret  to  escape,  or  en- 
deavour to  throw  on  him  any  part  of  my  infamy. 
'  Thus  passed  the  dism^  hours  till  my  retreat 
■  could  no  longer  be  delayed.  It  was  pretended  that 
my  relatione  had  sent  for  me  to  a  distant  county, 
and  I  entered  upon  a  state  nbich  shall  be  described 
in  my  next  letter.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

MlS£LLA.' 
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Tedel  ueli  conma  taeii.— Vitto. 

Dark  it  the  sun,  and  loalhaonie  Is  tbe  day. 

'  To  THE  Rambler. 
■SIR, 
'  MiBELLA  now  sits  down  to  continue  her  narratiire, 
I  am  convinced  that  nothing  would  more  powerfully 
preserve  youth  from  irregularity,  or  guard  inexpe- 
rience from  seduction,  than  a  just  description  of  the 
condition  into  which  the  wanton  plunges  herself,  and 
therefore  hope  that  my  letter  may  be  a  sufficient  an- 
tidote to  my  example. 

'After  the  distraction,  hesitation,  and  delays  which 
die  timidity  of  guilt  naturally  produces.  I  was  re- 
,  moved  to  lodgings  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town, 
underoneof  the  characters  commonly  assumed  upon 
such  occasions.  Here  being  by  my  circumstances 
condemned  to  solitude,  I  past  most  of  my  hours  in 
bitterness  and  anguish.  The  conversation  of  the 
people  with  whom  1  was  placed  was  not  at  all  capa- 
ble of  engaging  my  attention,  or  dispossessing  the 
reigning  ideas.  The  books  which  I  carried  tp  — 
retreat  were  such  as  heightened  my  abhmw 
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mvself ;  for  I  was  not  so  fiar  abandoned  as  to  nnk 
voluntarily  into  corruption^  or  endeavour  to  conceid 
from  my  own  mind  the  enormity  of  my  crime.    ^ 

'Mv  relation  remitted  none  of  his  fondness,  but 
visited  me  so  often,  that  I  was  sometimes  afraid  lest 
his  assiduity  should  expose  him  to  suspicion.  When- 
ever he  came  he  found  me  weeping,  and  was  there- 
fore less  delightfully  entertained  than  he  expected. 
After  frequent  expostulations  upon  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  my  sorrow,  and  innumerable  protestations  of 
everlasting  regard,  he  at  last  found  that  I  was  more 
affected  with  &e  loss  of  my  innocence  than  the  dag- 
ger of  my  fame,  and  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed 
by  my  remorse,  began  to  lull  my  conscience  with  the 
opiates  of  irreligion.  His  arguments  were  such  as 
my  course  of  life  has  since  exposed  me  often  to  the 
necessity  of  hearing,  vulgar,  empty,  and  fallacious ; 
yet  they  at  first  confounded  me  by^  their  novelty, 
filled  me  with  doubt  and  perplexity,  and  interrupted 
that  peace  which  I  began  to  feel  from  the  sincerity 
of  my  repentance,  without  substituting  any  other  sup- 
port. I  listened  a  while  to  his  impious  gabble,  but 
its  influence  was  soon  overpowered  by  natural  reason 
and  early  education,  and  the  convictions  which  this 
new  attempt  gave  me  of  his  baseness  completed  my 
abhorrence.  I  have  heard  of  barbarians,  who  when 
tempests  drive  ships  upon  their  coast,  decoy  them  to 
the  rocks  that  they  may  plunder  their  lading,  and 
have  always  thought  that  wretches  thus  merciless  in 
their  depredations,  ought  to  be  destroyed  bv  a  gene- 
ral insurrection  of  all  social  beings  ;  yet  how  light 
is  this-  guilt  to  the  crime  of  him,  who  in  the  agita- 
tions of  remorse  cuts  away  the  anchor  of  piety,  and 
vrheu  he  has^  drawn  aside  credulity  from  the  paths 
of  virtue,  hides  the  light  of  heaven  which  would  di- 
rect her  to  return.  I  had  hitherto  considered  him  as  a 
man  equally  betrayed  with  myself  by  the  concurrence 
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of  appetite'  and  opportunity ;  but  I  now  saw  with 
horror ^that  be  was  contriving^  to  perpetuate  bis  gra- 
tification/ and  was  desirous  to  fit  me  to  his  purpose 
by  complefte  and  radical  conuption. 

*  To  escape,  however,  was  not  yet  in  my  power. 
I  could  support  the'  expense  of  my  condition,  only 
by  the  continuance  of  his  favour.  He  provided  all 
that  was  necessary,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  congratu- 
lated me  upon  my  escape  from  the  danger  which  we 
had  both  expected  with  so  much  anxiety.  I  then 
began  to  remind  him  of  his  promise  to  restore  me 
widi  my  fame  uninjured  to  the  world.  He  promised 
me  in  general  terms,  that  nothing  should  be  wanting 
which  his  power  could  add  to  my  happiness,  but 
forbore  to  release  me  from  my  confinement.  I  knew 
how  much  my  reception  in  the  world  depended  upon 
my  speedy  return,  and  was  therefore  outrageously 
impatient  of  his  delays,  which  I  now  perceived  to  be 
only  artifices  of  lewdness.  He  told  me,  at  last,  with 
an  appearance  of  sorrow,  that  all  hopes  of  restoration 
to  my  former  state  were  for  ever  precluded ;  that 
chance  had  discovered  my  secret,  and  malice  di- 
vulged it;  and  that  nothing  now  remained,  but  to 
seek  a  retreat  more  private,  where  curiosity  or  hatred 
could  never  find  us. 

'  The  rage,  anguish,  and  resentment,  which  I  felt 
at  this  account  are  not  to  be  expressed.  I  was  in  so 
much  dread  of  reproach  and  infamy,  which  he  re- 
presented as  pursuing  me  with  full  cry,  that  I  yielded 
myself  imphcitly  to  his  disposal,  and  was  removed, 
with  a  thousand  studied  precautions,  through  by- 
ways and  dark  passages,  to  another  house,  where  I 
harassed  him  with  perpetual  solicitations  for  a  small 
annuity,  that  might  enable  me  to  live  in  the  country 
in  obscurity  and  innocence. 

<  This'  demand  he  at  first  evaded  with  ardei  ' 
fessionS;  but  in  time  appeared  offended  at 
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pprtunity  and  distrust ;.  and  having  one  day  endea^. 
voured  to  soothe  me  with  uncommon  expressions  of 
tenderness^  when  he  found  my  discontent  immov- 
able,  left  me  with  some  inarticulate  murmurs  of  anr 
ger.  I  was  pleased  that  he  was  at  last  roused  to 
sensibility  I  and  eitpecting  that  at  his  next  visit  he 
w'ould  comply  with  my  request,  lived  with  great 
tranquillity  upon  the  money  in  nw  hands,  and  was 
so  much  pleased  with  this  pause  of  persecution,  that 
I  did  not  reflect  how  much  his  absence  had  exceeded 
the  usual  intervals,  till  I  was  alarmed  with  tbe  dan- 
ger of  wanting  subsistence.  I  then  suddenly  con-? 
tracted  my  expenses,  but  was  unwilling  to  suppli- 
cate for  assistance.  Necessity,  however,  soon  over- 
came my  modesty  or  my  pride,  and  I  applied  to  hun 
by  a  letter,  but  had  no  answer.  I  writ  in  terms  more 
pressing,  but  without  effect.  I  then  sent  an  s^ent 
to  inquire  after  him,  who  informed  me  that  he  had 
quitted  his  house,  and  was  gone  with  his  family  to 
reside  for  some  time  upou  his  estate  in  Ireland. 

'  However  shocked  at  this  abrupt  departure,  I  was 
yet  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  could  wholly  abandon 
me,  and  therefore,  by  the  sale  of  my  clothes,  I  sup- 
ported myself,  expecting  that  every  post  would  bring 
me  relief.  Thus  I  passed  seven  months  between 
hope  and  dejection,  in  a  gradual  approach  to  poverty 
and  distress,  emaciated  with  discontent,  and  bewil- 
dered with  uncertainty.  At  last  my  landlady,  after 
many  hints  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  lover,  took  the 
opportunity  of  my  absence  to  search  my  boxes,  and 
missing  some  of  my  apparel,  seized  the  remainder 
for  rent,  and  led  me  to  die  door« 

*  To  remonstrate  against  legal  cruelty  was  vain ; 
to  supplicate  obdurate  brutality,  was  hopeless.  I 
went  away  I  knew  not  whither,  and  wandered  about 
without  any  settled  purpose,  unacquainted  with  the 
usual  expedients  of  misery,  unqualified  for  laborious 
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offices,  afraid  to  meet  an  eye  that  had  seen  me  be- 
Ibre,  and  hopeless  of  relief  from  those  who  were 
strangers  to  my  former  condition.  Night  came  on 
in  the  midst  of  my  distraction^  and  I  still  continued 
to  wander  till  the  menaces  of  the  watch  obliged  me 
to  shelter  myself  in  a  covered  passage. 

*  Next  day  I  procured  a  lodging  in  the  backward 
garret  of  a  mean  house,  and  employed  my  landlady 
t6  inquire  for  a  service.  My  applications  were  gene- 
rally rejected  for  want  of  a  character.  At  length,  I 
was  received  at  a  draper's ;  but  when  it  was  loiown 
to  my  mistress  that  I  had  only  one  gown,  and  that 
of  silk,  she  was  of  opinion  that  I  looked  like  a  thief, 
«nd  without  warning  hurried  me  away.  I  then  tried 
to  support  myself  by  my  needle ;  ana^  by  my  land- 
lady's recommendation,  obtained  a  little  work  from 
a  shop,  and  for  three  weeks  lived  without  repining ; 
but  when  my  punctuality  had  gained  me  so  much 
reputation  that  I  was  trusted  to  make  up  a  head  .of 
some  value,  one  of  my  fellow-lodgers  stole  the  lace,, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  fly  from  a  prosecution. 

^  Thus  driven  again  into  the  streets,  I  lived  upon 
the  least  that  could  support  me,  and  at  night  ac- 
commodated myself  under  pent-houses  as  well  as  I 
could.  At  length  I  became  absolutely  pennyless ;  and 
having  strolled  all  day  without  sustenance,  was,  at 
the  clo^e  of  evening,  accosted  by  an  elderly  man, 
with  an  invitation  to  a  tavern.  I  refused  him  urith 
hesitation ;  he  seized,  me  by  the  hand,  and  drew  me 
into  a  neighbouring  house,  where,  when  he  saw  npty 
face  pale  with  huiiger,  and  my  eyes  swelling  with 
tears,  he  spumed  me  from  him,  and  bade  me  cant  and 
whine  in  some  other  place ;  he  for  his  part  would 
take  care  of  his  pockets. 

M  still  continued  to  stand  in  the  way,  having 
scarcely  strength  to  walk  farther,  when  another  soon 
addressed  me  in  the  same  manner.    When  he  saw 
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the  same  tokens  of  calamity,  he  coDsidered  that  I 
might  be  obtaiQ€;d  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  therefore 
quickly  made  overtures,  which  I  had  no  longer  firmr 
n^ss  to  reject.  By  this  man  I  was  maintained  four 
months  in.  penurious  wickedness,  and  then  abandoned 
to  my  former  condition,  from  which  I  was  delivered 
by  another  keeper. 

*  In  this  abject  state  I  have  now  passed  four  years, 
the  drudge  of  extortion  and  the  sport  of  drunken- 
ness; sometimes  the  property  of  one  man,  and  some- 
t^ne^  the  common. prey  of  accidental  lewdness;  at 
ope  time  tricked  up  for  sale  by  the  mistress  of  a  bro- 
thel, at  another  begging  in  the  streets  to  be  relieved 
fl[om.hunger  by  wickedness;  without  any  hope  in 
the  day  but  of  finding  some  whom  folly  or  excess 
n^ay  expose  to  my  allurements,  and  without  any  rcr 
flections  at  nigh^  but  such  as  guilt  and  terror  im- 
press upon  me. 

'  If  those  who  pass  their  days  in  plenty  and  secu- 
rity, could  visit  for  an  hour  the  dismal  receptacles  c 
to  which  the  prostitute  retires  from  her  nocturnal  ex7 
ciirsions,  and  see  the  wretches  that  lie  crowded- to- 
gether,  mad  with  intemperance,  ghastly  with  famine^ 
n^auseous . with  filth,  and  noisome  with  disease;  it 
would  not  be  easy  for  any  degree  of  abhorrence  to 
harden  them  against  compassion,  or  to  repress  the 
desire  which  .they  must  immediately  feel  to  rescue 
such  numbers  of  human .  beings  from  a  state  so 
dreadful. 

*  It  is  said  that  in  France  they  annually  evacuate 
their  streets,  apd  ship  their  prostitutes ,  and  vaga- 
bonds to  their  colonies. .  If  the  women  that  infest 
this  city  had  the  same  opportunity  of  escaping  from 
their  miseries,  1  believe  very  little  force  would  be 
necessary ;  for  who  amoiig  them  can  dread  any 
change  ?  Many  of  us  indeed  are  wholly  unqualified 
for  any  but  the  most  servile  employments,  and  those 
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perhaps  would  require  the  care  of  a  magistrate  ^to 
ninder  them  from  following  the  same  practices  in 
another  country  ;  but  others  are  only  precluded  by 
infamy  from  reformation,  and  would  gladly  be  de- 
livered on  any  terms  from  the  necessity  of  guilt  and 
the  tyranny  of  chance.  No  place  but  a  populous 
city  can  afford  opportunities  for  open  prostitution, 
and  where  the  eye  of  justice  can  attend  to  indivi- 
duals, those  who  cannot  be  made  good  may  be  re- 
strained from  mischief.  For  my  part,  I  should  exult 
at  the  privilege  of  banishment,  smd  think  myself 
happy  in  any  region  that. should  restore  me  once 
again  to  honesty  sand  peace.         I  am,  Sir,  &c, 

MiSELLA.' 
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Saepe  rogare  soles  qaalis  stro,  Prisce,  fatnrus, 

'  Si  fiain  locuples,  simqae  repente  potens. 
Quemqaam  posse  pntas  mores  narrare  futaros  ? 
Die  raihi,  si  fias  tu  leo,  qaalis  eris. — Mart. 

Piiscus,  you've  often  ask'd  me  how  I*d  live, 
Shoa'd  fate  at  once  both  wealth  and  honoar  give. 
What  soul  his  future  conduct  can  foresee  ? 
Tell  me  what  sort  of  lion  you  wou'd  be. — F.  Lewis. 

Nothing  has  been  longer  observed,  than  that  a 
change  of  fortune  causes  a  change  of  manners;  and 
that  it  is  .difficult  to  conjecture,  from  the  conduct  of 
him  whom  we  see  in  a  low  coadition,  how  he  would 
act,  if  wealth  and  power  were  put  into  his  hands. 
But  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  few  men  are  made 
better  by  adSuence  or  exaltation ;  and  that  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  when  they  are  unbound  and  expanded 
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by  the  sunshine  of  felicity,  more  frequently  luxuriate 
into  follies,  than  blossom  into  goodness. 

Many  observations  have  concurred  to  establish 
this  opinion,  and  it  is  not  likely  soon  to  become  ob- 
solete, for  want  of  new  occasions  to  revive  it.  The 
greater  part  of  mankind  are  corrupt  in  every  con- 
dition, and  differ  in  high  and  in  low  stations  only  as 
they  have  more  or  fewer  opportunities  of  gratifying 
their  desires,  or  as  they  are  more  or  less  restrained 
by  human  censures.  Many  vitiate  their  principles 
in  the  acquisition  of  riches ;  and  who  can  wonder 
that  what  is  gained  by  fraud  and  extortion  is  enjoyed 
with  tyranny  and  excess  ? 

Yet  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  depravation  of 
the  mind  by  external  advantages,  though  certainly 
not  uncommon,  yet  approaches  not  so  nearly  to  uni- 
versality, as  some  have  asserted  ih  the  bitterness  of 
resentment  or  that  of  declamation. 

Whoever  rises  above  those  who  once  pleased 
themselves  with  equality,  will  have  many  malevolent 
gazers  at  his  eminence.  To  gain  sooner  than  others 
that  which  all  pursue  with  the  same  ardour,  and  to 
which  all  imagine  themselves  entitled,  will  for  ever 
be  a  crime.  When  those  who  started  with  us  in  the 
race  of  life,  leave  us  so  far  behind,  that  we  have 
little  hope  to  overtake  them,  we  revenge  our  disap- 
pointment by  remarks  on  the  arts  of  supplantation 
by  which  they  gained  the  advantage,  or  on  the  folly 
and  arrogance  with  which  they  possess  it.  Of  them, 
whose  rise  we  could  not  hinder,  we  solace  ourselves 
by  prognosticating  the  fall. 

It  is  impossible  for  human  purity  not  to  betray  to 
an  eye  thus  sharpened  by  malignity,  some  stains 
which  lay  concealed  and  unregarded,  while  none 
thought  it  their  interest  to  discover  them ;  nor  can 
the  most  circumspect  attention,  or  steady  rectitude, 
escape  blame  from  censors,  who  have  no  inclination 
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to  approve.    Riches  therefore^  peyihaps,  do  tiot  fio 
often  produce  crimes  as  incite  accusers. 

■  The  common  charge  against  those  who  rise  ahove 
their  original  condition,  is  that  of  pride.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  success  naturally  confirms  us  in  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  our  own  abilities.  Scarce  any  nKan 
is  willing  to  allot  to  accident,  friendship^  and  a  thou- 
sand causes,  which  concur  in  every  event  without 
human  contrivance  or  interposition,  the  part  which 
they  may  justly  claim  in  his  advancement.  We  rate 
ourselves  by  our  fortune  rather  than  our  virtues,  and 
exorbitant  claims  are  quickly  produced  by  imaginary 
merit.  But  captiousness  and  jeatousy  are  likewise 
easily  offended,  and  to  him  who  studiously  looks  for 
an  afiront,  every  mode  of  beh^iour  will  supply  it ; 
freedom  will  be  rudeness,  atid  reserve  sullenness ; 
mirth  will  be  negligence,  and  seriousness  formality ; 
when  he  is  received  with  ceremony,  distaxice  and 
respect  are  inculcated ;  if  he  is  treated  with  fami- 
liarity, he  concludes  himself  insulted  by  condesceti- 
sions. 

It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  as  all  sudden 
changes  are  dangerous,  a  quick  <transition  from  po- 
verty to  abundance  can  seldom  be  made  with  safety* 
He  that  has  long  lived  within  sight  of  pleasurcis 
which  he  could  not  reach,  will  need  more  than 
common  moderation,  not  to  los6  his  reason  in  un- 
bounded riot,  when  they  are  first  pilt'into  his  power. 

Every  possession  is  endeared  by  novelty ;  every 
gratification  is  exaggerated  by  desire«  It  is  difficult 
not  to  estimate  what  is  lately  gained  above  its  real 
value ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  annex  greater  happi- 
ness to  that  condition  from  which  we  are  unwillingly 
excluded,  than  nature  has  qualified  us  to  obtain.  For 
this  reason,  the  remote  inheritor  of  an  unexpecti!'') 
fortune,  may  be  generally  distinguished  from 
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who  are  enriched  in  the  common  course  of  lineal 
descent,  by  his  greater  haste  to  enjoy  his  wealth,  by 
the  finery  of  his  dress,  the  pomp  of  his  equipage, 
the  splendour  of  his  furniture,  and  the  luxury  of  his 
table. 

<  A  thousand  things  which  familiarity  discovers  to 
be  of  little  value,  have  power  for  a  time  to  seize  the 
imagination.  A  Virginian  king,  when  the  Europeans 
had  fixed  a  lock  on  his  door,  was  so  delighted  to 
find  his  subjects  admitted  or  excluded  with  such  fa* 
cility,  that  it  was  from  morning  to  evening  his  whole 
employment  to  turn  the  key.  We,  among  whom 
locks  and  keys  have  been  longer  in  use,  are  inclined 
to  laugh  at  this  American  amusement ;  yet  I  doubt 
whether  this  paper  will  have  a  single  reader  that  may 
not  apply  the  story  to  himself,  and  recollect  some 
hours  of  his  life  in  which  he  has  been  equally  over- 
powered by  the  transitory  charms  of  trifling  novelty. 

Some  indulgence  is  due  to  him  whom  a  happy 
gale  of  fortune  has  suddenly  transported  into  new 
regions,  where  unaccustomed  lustre  dazzles  his  eyes, 
and  untasted  delicacies  solicit  his  appetite.  Let  him 
not  be  considered  as  lost  in  hopeless  degeneracy, 
though  he  for  a  while  forgets  the  regard  due  to 
others,  to  indulge  the  contemplation  of  himself,  and 
in  the  extravagance  of  his  first  raptures  expects  that 
his  eye  should  regulate  the  motions  of  all  that  ap- 
proach him,  and  his  opinion  be  received  as  decisive 
and  oraculous.  His  intoxication  will  give  way  to 
time ;  the  madness  of  joy  will  fume  imperceptibly 
away;  the  sense  of  his  insufficiency  will  soon  re- 
turn; he  will  remember  that  the  co-operation  of 
others  is  necessary  to  his  happiness,  and  learn  to 
conciliate  their  regard  by  reciprocal  beneficence. 

There  is,  at  least,  one  consideration  which  ought 
to  alleviate  our  censufies  of  the  powerful  and  rich* 
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To  imagine  tbem  chargeable  with  all  the  miit  and 
folly  of  their  own  actions,  is  to  be  very  Uttle  ac- 
quainted with  the  world. 


MiibA.W. 

He  that  can  do  much  good  or  harm,  will  not  fiad 
many  whom  ambition  or  cowardice  will  aufTer  to  be 
nncere.  While  we  live  upon  the  Jorel  with  the  rest 
of  mankind,  we  are  remuded  of  our  du^  by  the 
admonitions  of  friends  and  reproaches  of  enemies  ; 
bat  men  who  stand  in  the  h^hest  ranks  of  society, 
seldom  hear  of  their  faults ;  if  by  any  accident  an 
opprobrioas  damour  reaches  their  ears,  flatty  it 
always  at  hand  to  pour  in  hier  opiates,  to  quiet  cou" 
viction,  and  obtu&d  remorse. 

FaTOnr  is  seldom  gained  but  by  conformity  in  rice. 
Virtue  can  stand  without  assiatance,  and  considers 
herself  as  very  tittle  obli^d  by  countenance  and 
approbatioa  :  but  vice,  spintless  and  timorous,  seeks 
the  shelter  of  crowds,  and  support  of  confederacy. 
The  sycophant,  therefore,  neglects  the  good  quaUties 
of  his  patron,  and  employs  all  his  art  on  his  weak' 
nesses  and  follies,  regales  his  reigning  vanity,  or  sli- 
mulates  hia  prevalent  desire. 

Virtue  is  sufficiently  difficult  with  any  circum- 
stances, but  the  difficulty  is  increased  when  reproof 
and  advice  are  frighted  away.  In  common  life  reason 
and  conscience  have  only  the  appetites  and  passions 
to  encounter;  but  in  higher  stadnns,  they  must  op- 
pose artifice  and  adulation.  He,  therefore,  that 
yields  to  such  temptations,  cannot  give  those  who 
look  upon  his  miscarriage  much  rcasoi'' 
tion,  since  few  ctin  justly  presume 
same  snare  they  should  have  been  ab 
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Quo  virtns,  quo  ferat  errorl — Hor. 

Now  say,  where  virtue  stops,  and  vice  begins  ? 

As  any  action  or  posture,  long  continued,  will  dis- 
tort and  disfigure  the  limbs  ;-  so  the  mind  likewise 
is  crippled  and  contracted  by  perpetual  application 
to  the  same  set  of  ideas.  It  is  easy .  to  giiess  the 
trade  of  an  artisan  by  his  knees,  his  fingers,  or  his 
shoulders;  and  there  are  few  among  men  of  the  more 
liberal  professions,  whose  minds  do  not  carry  the 
brand  of  their  calling,  or  whose  conversation  does 
not  quickly  discover  to  what  class  of  the  community 
they  belong. 

These  peculiarities  have  been  of  great  use,  in  the 
general  hostility  which  every  part  of  mankind  exer- 
cises against  the  rest,  to  furnish  insults  and  sarcasms. 
Every  art  has  its  dialect,  uncouth  and  ungrateful  to 
all  whom  custom  has  not  reconciled  to  its  sound,  and 
which  therefore  becomes  ridiculous  by  a  slight  mis- 
application, or  unnecessary  repetition. 

The  general  reproach  with  which  ignorance  re- 
venges the  superciliousness  of  learning,  is  that  of 
pedantry ;  a  censure  which  every  man  incurs,  who 
has  at  any  time  the  misfortuneFto  talk  to  those  who 
cannot  understand  him,  and  by  which  the  modest 
and  timorous  are  sometimes  frighted  from  the  dis- 
play of  their  acquisitions  and  the  exertions  of  their 
powers. 

The  name  of  a  pedant  is  so  formidable  to  young 
men  when  they  first  sally  from  their  colleges,  and  is 
so  liberally  scattered  by  those  who  mean  to  boast 
their  elegance  of  education,  easiness  of  manners;  and 
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knowledge  of  the  world,  that  it  seems  to  require  par- 
ticular consideration ;  since,  perhaps,  if  it  were  once 
understood,  many  a  heart  might  be  freed  from  pain- 
fal  apprehensions,  and  many  a  tongue  delivered  from 
restraint. 

Pedantry  is  the  nnaeasonable  ostentation  of  learn- 
ing. It  may  be  discovered  either  in  the  choice  of  . 
a  subject,  or  in  the  manner  of  treating  it.  He  is  un- 
doubtedly guilty  of  pedantry,  who,  when  he  has  made 
himself  master  of  some  abstruse  and  uncultivated 
part  of  knowledge,  obtrudes  his  remarks  and  disco- 
veries upon  those  whom  he  believes  unable  to  judge 
of  his  proficiency,  and  from  whom,  as  be  cannot 
fear  contradiction,  he  cannot  properly  expect  ap- 
plause. 

To  this  error  the  student  is  soraetitoea  betrayed  by 
the  natural  recurrence  of  the  mind  to  its  common 
-emfJoyment,  by  the  pleasure  which  every  man  re- 
ceives from  the  recollection  of  pleasing  images,  and 
tbe  desire  of  dwelling  upon  topics,  on  which  be 
knows  himselfable  to  speak  with  justness.  But  be- 
cause we  are  seldom  so  far  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
each  other,  as  to  search  out  for  palliations,  this 
failure  of  politeness  is  imputed  always  to  vanity;  and 
the  harmless  collegiate,  who  perhaps  intended  en- 
tertainment and  instruction,  or  at  worst  only  spoke 
without  sufficient  redection  upon  the  character  of  his 
hearers,  is  censured  as  arrogant  or  overbearing,  and 
eager  to  extend  his  renown,  in  contempt  of  the  con- 
venience of  society  and  the  laws  of  conversation. 

All  discourse  of  which  others  cannot  partake,  is 
not  only  an  irksome  usurpation  of  the  time  devoted 
to  pleasure  and  entertainment,  but,  what  never  jails 
to  excite  very  keen  resentment,  an  insolent  assertion 
of  superiority,  and  a  triumph  ovu  '  '^d 

.understandings.     The  pedant  Is,  '  v 

bean)  with  weariness,  but  malign' 
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concdite  themselves  Insulted  by  his  knowledge^never 
ftdl  to  tell  with  acrimony  how  injudiciously  it  wa^ 
exerted. 

To  avoid  this  dangerous  imputatioiry.  scholars 
sometimes  divest  themselves  with  too  much  haste  of 
their  academical  foxmality,  and  in  their  endeavours 
to  accommodate  their  notions  aad  their  style  to  com- 
mon conceptions,  talk  rather  of  any  thing  than  of 
that  which  they  understand,  and  smk  i»to  insipidity 
of  sentiment  and  meumess  of  expression. 

There  prevails  among  men  of  letters  an  opinion, 
that  all  appearance  of  science  is  particularly  hateful 
to  women;  and  that,  therefore,  whoever  desires  to 
be  well  received  in  female  assemblies,  must  qualify 
himself  by  a  total  rejection  of  all  that  is  serious, 
rational,  or  important ;  must  consider  argument  or 
criticism  as  perpetually  interdicted;  and  devote  all 
his  attention  to  trifles,  and  all  his  eloquence  to  com^ 
pliment. 

Students  often  form  their  notions  of  the  present 
generation  from  the  writings  of  the  past,  and  are  not 
very  early  informed  of  those  changes  which  the  gpra- 
dual  diffusion  of  knowledge,  or  the  sudden  caprice 
of  fashion,  produces  in  the  world.  Whatever  might'be 
the  state  of  female  literature  in  the  last  century,  there 
is  now  no  longer  any  danger  lest  the  scholar  should 
want  an  adequate  audience  at  the  tea-table;  and 
whoever  thinks  it  necessary  to  regulate  his  conversa- 
tion by  antiquated  rules  will  be  rather  despised  for 
his  futility  than  caressed  for  his  politeness* 

To  talk  intentionally  in.  a  manner  above  the  com-' 
prehension  of  those  whom  we  address,  is  unques- 
tionably pedantry ;  but  surely  complaisance  requires, 
that  no  man  should,  without  proof,  conclude  hi» 
company  incapable  of  fbllowing  him.  to  the  highest 
elevation  of  his  fancy,  or  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
knowledge.    It  is  always  sa^  to  err  in  favour  of 
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others  than  of  ourselves j  and  therefore  we  seldcnn 
hazard  much  by  endeavouring  to  excel. 

It  ought  at  least  to  be  the  care  of  learning,  when 
she  quits  her  exaltation,  to  descend  with  dignity. 
Nothing  is  more  despicable  than  the  airmess  and  jo- 
cularity of  a  man  bred  to  severe  science  and  solitary 
meditation.  To  trifle  agreeably  is  a  secret  which 
schools  cannot  impart ;  that  gay  negligence  and  vi- 
vacious levity,  which  charm  down  resistance  wher- 
ever they  appear,  are  never  attainable  by  him  who, 
having  spent  his  first  years  among  the  dust  of  libra- 
riesy  enters  late  into  the  gay  world  with  an  unpliant 
attention  and  established  habits. 

It  is  observed  in  the  panegyric. on  Fabricius  the 
mechanist,  that,  though  forced  by  public  employ- 
ments into  mingled  conversation,  he  never  lost  the 
modesty  and  seriousness  of  the  convent,  no  drew 
ridicule  upon  himself  by  an  a£fected  imitation  of 
fashionable  life.  To  the  same  praise  every  man  de- 
voted to  learning  ought  to  aspire.  If  he  attempts  the 
softer  arts  of  pleasing,  and  endeavours  to  learn  the 
graceful  bow  and  the  familiar  embrace,  the  in^inuat- 
-ing  accent  and  the  general  smile,  he  will  Iqs^  the 
respect  due  to  the  character,  of  learning,  without  ar- 
riving at  the.  envied  honour  of  doing  any  thing  with 
•elegance  and  facility. 

Theophrastus  was  discovered  not  to  be  a  native  of 
Athens,  by  so  strict  an  adherence  to  the  Attic  dialect, 
as  shewed  that  he  had  learned  it  not  by  custom,  but 
by  rule.  A  man  not  early  formed  to  habitual  ejie- 
-gance,  betrays  in  like^  maimer  the  effects  of  bis  edu- 
cation, by  an  unnecessary  anxiety  of  behaviour.  It 
•is  as  possible  to  become  pedantic  by  fear  of  pedan- 
try, .as  to  be  troublesome  by  ill-timed  civility.  There 
is  no  kind  of  impertinence  more  justly,  censurable, 
than  his  who.  is  always  labouring  to  level  thougtjis 
.to  intellects  higher  than  his  own ;  who  apologises;  for 
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every  word  which  his  owa  nanrowness  of  convene  in- 
clines him  to  think  unusual ;  keeps  the  exuheranoe 
of  his  fatuities  under  visible  restraint;  is  solicitous 
to  anticipate  inquiries  by  needless  explanations; 
and  endeavours  to  shade  his  own  abilities,  lest  weak 
eyes  should  be  dazzled  with  their  lustre. 


N^  174.    SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  15,  1761. 


Foennm  habet  in  coma,  longe  Cage ;  dumraodd  risam 
Exciitiat  sibi,  non  hie  cuiquam  parcet  amico. — Hob* 

Yonder  be  drives — avoid  that  Airious  beast: 

If  he  may  have  his  jest,  he  never  cares 

At  whose  expense  \  nor  firiend  nor  patron  spares. 

Framcis^ 

•  To  THE  Rambler. 

'  MILBAMBUEB^ 
*  The  laws  of  social  benevolence  require,.  Aat  every 
man  should  endeavour  to  assist  others  by  his  expe- 
rience. He  that  has  at  last  escaped  into  port  froin 
the  fluctuaticms  of  chance  and  the  ^sts  of  opposi*- 
tion,  ought  to  make  some  improvements  in  the 
chart  of  life,  by  marking  the  rocks  on  which  he  has 
been  dashed,  and  the  shallows  where  he  has  been 
stranded. 

'  The  error  into  which  I  was  betrayed,  when  cus- 
tom first  gave  me  up  to  my  own  direction,  is  very  fre- 
quently incident  to  the  quick,  the  sprightly,  the  fear- 
less, and  the  gay ;  to  all  whose  ardour  hmries  them 
into  precipitate  execution  of  their  designs,  and  im- 
prudent declaration  of  their  opinions ;  who  seldom 
coitnt  the  cost  of  pleasure,  or  examine  the  dbtaat 
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conBieqiietices  of  any  practice  that  flattdrft  them  with 
tmmediate  gratification. 

^  I  came  forth  into  the  crowded  world  with  the 
usual  juvenile  ambition,  and  desired  notiiing  beyond 
the  tiue  of  a  wit.  Money  I  considered  as  below  my 
care ;  for  I  saw  such  multitudes  grow  rich  without 
understanding,  that  I  could  not  forbear  to  look  on 
wealth  as  an  acquisition  easy  to  industry  directed 
by  genius,  and  therefore  threw  it  aside  as  a  secon- 
dary convenience,  to  be  procured  when  my  jprincipal 
wish  should  be  satisfied,  and  my  claim  to  intellec- 
tual excellence  universally  acknowledged. 

^  With  this  view  I  regulated  my  behaviour  in 
public^  and  exercised  my  meditations  in  solitude. 
My  life  was  divided  between  the  care  of  providii^ 
topics  for  the  entertainment  of  my  company,  and 
that  of  collecting  company  wor&y  to  be  enteitained: 
for  I  soon  found,  that  wit,  like  every  olJier  power, 
has  its  b6undaries;  that  its  success  depends  upon 
the  aptitude  of  others  to  receive  impresHions ;  and 
that  as  some  bodies,  indissoluble  by  heat,  can  s^t 
the  furnace  and  crucible  at  defiance,  there  are  minds 
<«pon  which  the  rays  of  fancy  may  be  pointed  with- 
out effect,  and  which  no  fire  of  sentiment  can  agitate 
«r  exalt. 

'  It  was,  however,  not  long  before  I  fitted  myself 
with  a  set  of  companions  who  knew  how  to  lau^, 
and  to  whom  no  other  recommendation  was  neces- 
sary than  the  power  of  striking  out  a  jest.  Among 
those  I  fixed  my  residence,  and  for  a  time  enjoyed 
the  felicity  of  disturbing  the  neighbours  every  night 
with  the  obstreperous  applause  which  my  sallies 
forced  from  the  audience.  Tlie  reputation  of  our 
club  every  day  increased,  and  as  my  flights  and  re- 
marks were  circulated  by  my  admirers,  every  day 
brought  new  solicitations  for  admission  into  oar 
society. 
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'  To  support  this  perpetual  fund  of  merriment,  I 
frequented  every  place  of  concourse,  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  of  all  the  fashionable  race,  and  passed 
the  day  in  a  continual  succession  of  visits,  in  which 
I  collected  a  treasure  of  pleasantry  for  the  expenses 
of  the  evening.  Whatever  error  of  conduct  I  could 
discover,  whatever  peculiarity  of  miEinner  I  could  ob- 
serve, whatever  weakness  was  betrayed  by  confi- 
dence, whatever  lapse  was  suffered  by  neglect,  all 
was  drawn  together  for  the  diversion  of  my  wild 
companions,  who,  when  they  had  been  taught  the 
art  of  ridicule,  never  failed  to  signalize  themselves 
by-  a  zealous  imitation,  and  filled  the  town  on*  the 
ensuing  day  with  scandal  and  vexation,  with  merri- 
ment and  shame. 

'  I  can  scarcely  believe,  wh6n  I  recollect  my  own 
practice,  that  I  could  have  been  so  far  deluded  with 
petty  praise,  as  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  trust,  and 
to  expose  the  levities  of  frankness;  to  waylay  the 
walks  of  the  cautious,  and  surprise  the  security  of 
the  thoughtless.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  for  many 
years  I  heard  nothing  but  with  design  to  tell  it,  and 
saw  nothing  with  any  other  curiosity  than  after 
some  failure  that  might  furnish  out  a  jest. 

*  My  heart,  indeed,  acquits  me  of  deliberate  ma- 
lignity, or  interested  insidiousness.  I  had  no  other 
purpose  than  to  lieighten  the  pleasure  of  laughter 
by  comiliunication,  nor  ever  raised  any  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage from  the  calamities  of  others.  I  led  weak- 
ness and  negligence  into  difficulties,  only  that  I 
might  divert  myself  with  their  perplexities  and  dis- 
tresses ;  and  violated  every  law  of  friendship,  with 
no  other  hope  than  that  of  gaining  the  reputation  of 
smartness  and  waggery. 

*  I  would  not  be  understood  to  charge  myself  with 
any  crimes  of  the  atrocious  or  destructive  kind.  I 
never  betrayed  an  heir  to  gamesters,  or  a  girl  to  de- 
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bancheeft  s  nerer  intcnrcepted  the  kindness  of  a  pa- 
tron, or  sported  away  Ihe  reputati<}n  of  innocence. 
My  delight  was  only  in  petty  mischief  and  momentary 
▼exations,  and  my  acuteness  was  employ^  not  upoB 
fraud  and  oppression,  which  it  had  been  meritorioiis 
to  detect,  but  upon  harmless  ignorance  or  absiirdityi 
prejudice  or  mistake. 

*  This  inquiry  I  pursued  with  so  mudti  diligence 
and  sagacity,  that  I  was  able  to  relate,  of  every  man 
whom  I  knew,  some  blunder  or  miscarriage ;  to  be* 
tray  the  most  circumspect  of  my  friends  into  follies^ 
by  a  judicious  flattery  of  his  predominant  passion ; 
or  expose  him  to  contempt,  by  placing  him  in  cir- 
cumstances which  put  his  pre^udioes  into  action, 
brought  to  view  his  natural  defects,  or  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  company  on  his  airs  of  affectation. 
..  'The  power  had  been  possessed  in  vain  if  it  had 
never  been  exerted;  and  it  was  not  my  custom  to 
let  any  arts  of  jocularity  remain  unemployed.  My 
impatience  of  applause  brought  me  always  early  to 
the  place  of  entertainment ;  and  I  seldom  failed  to 
lay  a  scheme  with  the  small  knot  that  first  gathered 
round  me,  by  which  some  of  those  whoni  we  ex- 
pected might  be  made  subservient  to  our  sport. 
%Yery  man  has  some  favourite  topic  of  conversation, 
on  which,  by  a  feigned  seriousness  of  attention,  he 
may  be  drawn  to  expatiate  without  end.  Every  man 
has  some  habitual  contortion  of  body,  or  established 
mode  of  expression,  which  never  fails  to  raise  mirth 
if  it  be  pointed  out  to  notice.  By  premonitions  of 
Ih^e  particularities  I  secured  our  pleasantry.  Our 
companion  entered  with  his  usual  gaiety,  and  began 
to  partake  of  our  noisy  cheerfulness,  when,  the  con- 
versation was  imperceptibly  diverted  to  a  subject 
which  pressed  upon  his  tender  part,  and  extorted 
the  expected  shrug,  the  customary  exdamivtiony  or 
the  predicted  remark.      A  general  claniP"'*"*  ***v 
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then  buret  from  all  that  were  admitted  to  the  strata- 
gem. Our  mirth  was  often  increased  by  the  tri- 
umph of  him  that  occasioned  it ;  for  as  we  do  not 
hastily  form  conclusions  against  ourselves,  seldom 
any  one  suspected  that  he  had  exhilarated  us  other- 
wise than  by  his  wit. 

*  You  will  hear,  I  believe  with  very  little  surprise, 
tiiat  by  this  conduct  I  had  in  a  short  time  united 
mankind  against  me,  and  that  every  tongue  was  di- 
ligent in  prevention  or  revenge.  I  soon  perceived 
myself  regarded  with  malevolence  or  distrust,  but 
wondered  what  had  been  discovered  in  me  either 
terrible  or  hateful.  I  had  invaded  no  man*s  property ; 
I  had  rivalled  no  man's  claims ;  nor  had  ever  en- 
gaged in  any  of  those  attempts  which  provoke  the 
jesdousy  of  ambition  or  the  rage  of  faction.  I  had 
lived  but  to  laugh,  and  make  others  laugh ;  and  be- 
lieved that  I  was  loved  by  all  who  caressed,  and  fa- 
voured by  all  who  applauded,  me.  I  never  imagined, 
that  he  vv^o,  in  the  mirth  of  a  nocturnal  revel,  con- 
curred in  ridiculing  his  friend,  would  consider,  in  a 
cooler  hour,  that  the  same  trick  might  be  played 
against  himself;  or  that,  even  where  there  is  no 
sense  of  danger,  the  natural  pride  of  human  nature 
rises  against  him,  who  by  general  censures  lays 
claim  to  general  superiority. 

*  I  was  convinced,  by  a  total  desertion,  of  the  im- 
propriety of  my  conduct ;  every  man  avoided,  and 
cautioned  others  to  avoid  me.-  Wherever  I  came,  I 
found  silence  and  dejection,  coldness  and  terror. 
No  one  would  venture  to  speak,  lest  he  should  lay 
himself  open  to  unfavourable  representations ;  the 
company,  however  numerous,  dropped  off  at  my  en- 
trance upon  various  pretences  ;  and  if  I  retired  to 
avoid  the  shame  of  being  left,  I  heard  confidence 
And  mirth  revive  at  my  departure. 

*  If  those  whom  I  had  thus  offended,  could  have 
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contented  themselves  with  repaying  one  insult  for 
another,  and  kept  up  the  war  only  hy  a  reciprocation 
of  sarcasms,  they  might  have  perhaps  vexed,  but 
would  never  much  have  hurt  me ;  for  no  man  heartily 
hates  him  at  whom  he  can  laugh.  But  these  wounds 
which  they  give  me  as  they  fly,  are  withrfut  cure ; 
this  alarm  which  they  spread  by  their  solicitude  to 
escape  me,  excludes  me  from  all  friendship  and  from 
all  pleasure :  I  am  condemned  to  pass  a  long  inter- 
val of  my  life  in  solitude,  as  a  man  suspected  of  in- 
fection is  refused  admission  into  cities ;  and  must 
linger  in  obscurity,  till  my  condugt  shall  convince 
the  world,  that  Imay  be  approached  without  hazard. 

I  am,  &c.        DiCACULUs.* 
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Ran  quippe  boni ;  numero  vix  sunt  totidem  quot 
Thebarum  ports,  vel  divitis  ostia  Nili. — ^Juv.   • 

Good  men  are  scarce,  the  just  are  thinly  sown; 
They  thrive  but  ill,  nor  can  they  last  when  grown. 
And  should  we  count  them,  and  our  store  compile; 
Yet  Thebes  more  gates  could  shew,  more  mouths  the  Nile. 

None  of  the  axioms  of  wisdom,  which  recommend 
the  ancient  sages  of  veneration,  seems  to  have  re- 
quired less  extent  of  knowledge,  or  perspicacity  of 
penetration,  than  the  remark  of  Bias,  that  ot  irXioysg, 
KaKol,  the  majority  are  wicked. 

The  depravity  of  mankind  i&  so  easily  discoverable; 
that  nothing  but  the  desert  or  the  cell  can  exclude  it 
from  notice.  The  knowledge  of  crimes  intrudes 
uncalled  and  undesired.  They  whom  their  abstrac- 
tion from  common  occurrences  hiadexs  ^om  seeing 
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iufquitVy  w31  quickly  have  their  attention  awakened 
by  feeling  it.  ^ven  he  who  ventures  not  into  t^e 
world;;  may  learn  its  corruption  in  his  closet.  For 
what  are  treatises  of  morality,  but  persuasives  to  the 
practice  of  duties,  for  which  no  arguments  would  be 
necessary,  but  that  we  are  continually  tempted  to 
violate  or  neglect  them  ?  What  are  all  the  records 
of  history*  but  narratives  of  successive  villanies,  of 
treason  and  usurpations,  massacres  and  wars  ? 

But  perhaps,  uie  excellence  of  aphorisms  consists 
not  so  much  in  the  expression  of  some  rare  or  abstruse 
sentiment,  as  in  the  comprehension  of  some  obvious 
and  useful  truth  in  a  few  words.  We  frequently  fall 
into  error  and  folly,  not  because  the  true  principles 
of  action  are  not  known,  but  because,  for  a  time, 
they  are  not  remembered ;  and  he  may  therefore  be 
jusUy  numbered  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind; 
who  contracts  the  great  rules  of  life  into  short  sen- 
tences, that  may  be  easily  impressed  on  the  memory^ 
and  taught  by  frequent  recollection  to  recur  habitu- 
ally to  the  mmd. 

However  those  who  have  passed  through  half  the 
life  of  man,  may  now  wonder  that  any  should  require 
to  be  cautioned  against  corruption,  they  will  find  that 
they  have  themselves  purchased  their  conviction  by 
many  disappointments  and  vexations,  whioh  an  earlier 
knowledge  would  have  spared  them ;  and  may  see, 
on  every  side,  some  entangling  themselves  in  per- 
plexities, and  some  sinking  into  ruin,  by  ignorance 
or  neglect  of  the  maxim  of  Bias. 

Every  day  sends  out,  in  quest  of  pleasure  and  dis- 
tinction, some  heir  fondled  in  ignorance,  and  flattered 
into  pride.  He  comes  forth  with  all  the  confidence 
of  a  spirit  unacquainted  with  superiors,  and  all  th^ 
benevolence  of  a  mind  not  yet  irritated  by  opposition^ 
alarmed  by  frauds  or  imbittered  by  cruelty.  He  loves- 
2II,  because  he  imagines  himselr  die  universal  fa* 
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Touiite.  Every  eschan^  of  ealutntion  produces  new 
acquaintance,  and  every  acquaintance  kindles  into 
friendship. 

Every  season  brings  a  new  flight  of  beauties  into 
the 'world  who  have  hitherto  heard  only  of  their  own 
channs,  and  imagine  that  the  heart  feels  no  passion 
but  that  of  love.  They  are  soon  surrounded  by  ad- 
mirers whom  they  credit,  because  they  tell  them  only 
what  is  heard  of  with  delight.  Whoever  gazes  upon 
them  is  a  lover ;  and  whoever  forces  a  sign  is  pinii^ 
in  despair. 

He  surely  is  a  useful  monitor,  who  inculcates  to 
these  thoughtless  strangers  that  the  majority  are 
wicked;  who  informs  them  that  the  train  which  wealth 
and  beauty  draw  after  them,  is  lured  only  by  the 
scent  of  piey  ;  and  that,  perhaps,  among  all  those 
who  crowd  about  them  with  professions  and  flatteries, 
there  is  not  one  who  does  not  hope  for  some  oppor- 
tunity to  devour  or  betray  them,  to  glut  himself  by 
their  destruction,  or  to  share  their  spoils  with  a 
stronger  savage. 

Virtue  presented  singly  to  the  imagination  or  the 
reason,  is  so  well  recommended  by  its  own  graces, 
and  BO  strongly  supported  by  arguments,  that  a  good 
man  wonders  how  any  can  be  bad;  and  they  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  force  of  passion  and  interest,  who 
never  observed  the  arts  of  seducdon,  the  contagion 
of  esample,  the  gradual  descent  from  one  crime  to 
EUiother,  or  the  insensible  depravation  of  the  princi- 
ples,by  loose  conversation,  naturally  expect  to  find  in- 
tegrity in  every  bosom,  and  veracity  on  every  tongue. 

It  is  indeed  impossible  not  to  hear  from  those  who 
have  lived  longer,  of  wrongs  and  falsehoods,  of  vio- 
lence and  circumvention ;  but  such  narratives  are 
commonlv  regarded  by  the  yo'  ",  and, 

the  confident,  as  nothing  more  's  of 

peevishness,  or  the  dreams  of  ^ 
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staading  all  the  documetits  of  hoary  wisdom,  we^ 
comnionly  plunge  intb  the  world  fearless  and  credu- 
lous, without  any  foresight  of  danger,  or  apprehen" 
%ion  of  deceit. 

I  have  remarked^  in  a  former  paper,  that  c^duiity 
is  the  common  failing  of  unexperienced  virtue ;  and 
that  he  who  is  spontaneously  susfHcioutf,  may  be 
justly  charged  with  radical  eonuption ;  for  if  he  has 
not  known  the  prevalence  of  dishonesty  by  informa- 
tion, nor  had  time  to  observe  it  with  his  own  eyes, 
whence  can  he  take  his  measures  of  judgment  but 
from  himself? 

They  who  best  deserve  to  escape  the  toores  of  ar- 
tifice, are  most  likely  to  be  entangled.  He  that  en- 
deavours to  live  for  the  good  of  others,  must  always 
be  exposed  to  the  arts  of  them  who  liv^  only  fbr  th#nif- 
selves,  unless  he  is  taught  by  timely  precepts  th^ 
caution  required  in  common  transactions,  teai  shewn 
at  a  distance  at  the  pitfklls  of  treachery. 

To  youth,  therefore,  it  should  be  carefully  incul- 
cated, that  to  enter  the  road  of  life  without  caution 
or  reserve,  in  expectation  of  general  fidelity  and  jus- 
tice, is  to  launch  into  the  wide  ocean  without  the  in- 
struments of  steerage,  and  to  hope  that  every  wind 
will  be  prosperous,  and  that  every  coast  will  afibid 
a  harbour. 

To  enumerate  the  yarious  motives  to  deceit  and 
injury,  would  be  to  count  all  the  desires  that  prevail 
among  the  &rons  of  men ;  since  there  is  no  ambition 
however  petty,  no  wish  however  absurd,  that  by  in- 
dulgence will  not  be  enabled  to  overpower  the  inflm- 
ence  of  virtue.  Many  thfere  are  who  openly  and 
almost  professedly  regulate  all  their  conduct  bvl^ir 
love  of  money :  who  have  no  reason  for  action  or 
forbearance,  for  compliance  or  refusal,  tJian  Aat 
they  hope  to  gain  more  by  one  than  by  the  other. 
These  are  indeed  the  meanest  and  cruellest  of  human 
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beings,  a  race  with  whom,  as  with  some  pestiferous 
animals,  the  whole  creation  seems  to  be  at  war ;  but 
who,  however  detested  or  scorned,  long  continue  to 
add  heap  to  heap,  and  when  they  have  reduced  one 
to  beggary,  are  still  permitted  to  fasten  on  another. 

Others,  yet  less  rationally  wicked,  pass  their  hves 
in  mischief,  because  they  cannot  bear  the  sight  of 
eecc^s,  and  mark  out  every  man  for  hatred,  whose 
fame  or  fortune  they  believe  increasing. 

Many,  who  have  not  advanced  to  these  degrees  of 
guilt,  ate  yet  wholly  unqualified  for  friendslup,  and 
usable  to  maintain  any  constant  or  regular  course  of 
kindness.  Happiness  may  be  destroyed  not  only  l^ 
union  with  the  man  who  is  apparently  the  slave  of 
interest,  but  with  him  whom  a  wild  opinion  of  the 
•dignity  of  perseverance,  in  whatever  cause,  disposes 
to  pursue  every  injury  with  unwearied  and  perpetual 
resentment ;  with  him  whose  yanity  incHnes  him  to 
consider  every  man  as  a  rival  in  every  pretension ; 
with  him  whose  airy  negligence  puts  his  friend's  af- 
fairs or  secrets  in  continual  hazard,  and  who  thinks 
Us  forgetfulness  of  others  excused  by  his  inattention 
•to  himself;  and  with  him  whose  inconstancy  ranges 
without  any  settled  rule  of  choice  through  yaneties 
of  friendship,  and  who  adopts  and  dismisses  &vour- 
ites  by  the  sudden  impulse  of  caprice. 

Thus  numerous  are  the  dangers  to  which  the  con- 
verse of  mankind  exposes  us,  and  which  can  be 
avoided  only  by  prudent  distrust.  He,  therefore, 
that  remembering  this  salutary  maxim  learns  jearW 
to  withhold  his  fondness  from  fair  appearances,  will 
have  reason  to  pay  some  honours  to  dm  o£  Priene, 
who  enabled  him  to  become  wise  without  tibe  cost  ef 
experience. 
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i ^Naso  suspendis  adimco. — Hon. 

Ort  me  you  turn  the  nose. 

Thekb  are  many  vexatious  accidents  and  uneasy 
situations  which  raise  little  compassion  for  the  suf- 
ferer, and  which  no  man  but  those  whom  they  im- 
mediately distress,  can  regard  with  seriousness,  retty 
mischiefs  that  have  no  influence  on  futurity,  nor 
extend  their  effects  to  the  rest  of  life,  are  always 
seen  with  a  kind  of  malicious  pleasure^  A  mistake 
or  embarrassment  which  for  the  present  moment  fills 
the  face  with  blushes,  and  the  mind  with  confusion, 
will  have  no  other  effect  upon  those  who  observe  it 
than  that  of  convulsing  them  with  irresistible  laugh* 
ter.  Some  circumstances  of  misery  are  so  power- 
fully ridiculous,  that  neither  kindness  nor  duty  can 
withstand  them ;  they  bear  down  love,  interest,  and 
reverence,  and  force  the  friend,  the  dependant,  or 
the  child,  to  give  way  to  instantaneous  motions  of 
merriment. 

Among  the  principal  of  comic  calamities,  may  be 
reckoned  the  pain  which  an  author,  not  yet  hardened 
into  insensibility,  feels  at  the  onset  of  a  furious  critic, 
whose  age,  rank,  or  fortune,  gives  him  confidence  to 
speak  without  reserve ;  who  heaps  one  objection  upon 
another,  and  obtrudes  his  remarks,  and  enforces  his 
corrections,  without  tenderness  or  awe. 

The  author  full  of  the  importance  of  his  work,  and 
anxious  for  the  justification  of  every  syllable,  starts 
and  kindles  at  the  slightest  attack ;  the  critic,  eager 
to  establish  his  superiority,  triumphing  in  every  dis- 
covery of  failure,  and  zealous  to  impress  the  cogency 
of  his  arguments,  pursues  him  from  line  to  line,  with- 
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out  cegeatioQ  or  remorse.  The  crkio,  ^wka  baaards 
little,  ptoceeds  wi^  ^elieineiice,  impetaosity,  and 
fearleespess :  the  author,  whose  qaiet  andfame,  and 
life  and  immortality,  areinvolred  in  thecontroTersy; 
tries  e^ery  art  of  subterfuge  and  defence ;  ffiaintahiui 
modestly  what  he  resolves  never  to  yield,  and  yields 
unwillingly  what  cannot  be  maintained.  The  critic's 
purpose  is  to  conquer,  the  author  only  hopes  to  es* 
cape  ;  the  critic  therefore  knits  his  brow  and  raises 
his  voice,  and  rejoices  whenever  he  perceives  any  U>-» 
kens  of  pain  excited  by  the  pressure  of  his  assertions^ 
or  the  point  of  his  sarcasms.  The  author,  whose 
endeavour  is  at  otice  to  mollify  and  elude  his  perse- 
cutor, composes  his  features  and  softens  his  accents, 
breaks  the  force  of  assault  by  retreat,  and  irather  steps 
aside  thafx  flies  or  advances. 

As  it  very  seldom  happens  that  the  rage  of  ex* 
temporary  criticism  inflicts  fatal  or  lasting  wounds^ 
I  know  not  that  the  laws  of  benevolence  entitle  this 
distress  to  much  sympathy.  The  diversion  of  bait- 
ing an  author  has  the  sanction  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions, and  is  more  lav^ul  than  the  sport  of  teasbg 
other  animals,  because,  for  the  most  part,  he  comes 
voluntarily  to  the  stake,  furnished,  as  he  imagines, 
by  the  patron  powers  of  literature,  with  Tesistless 
weapons,  and  impenetrable  armour,  with  the  mail 
of  the  boar  of  Erymanth,  and  the  paws  of  the  fiott 
of  Nemea. 

But  the  works  of  genius  are  sometimes  produced 
by  other  motives  than  vanity ;  and  he  whom  neces- 
sity or  duty  enforces  to  write  is  not  always  so  wfeU 
satisfied  with  himself,  as  not  to  be  discouraged  by 
censorious  impudence.  It  may  therefore  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  how  they  whom  publication  lays 
open  to  the  insults  of  such  as  their  obscurity  secures 
agamst  reprisals,  may  extricate  themselves  from  utk^ 
expected  encountenu 
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Vida,  a  man  of  considerable  skill  in  the  politics  of 
literature,  directs  his  pupil  wholly  to  abandon  his 
defence,  and  even  when  he  can  irrefragably  refute 
all  objections,  to  suffer  tamely  the  exultations  of  his 
antagonist. 

This  rule  may  perhaps  be  just,  when  adyice  is 
asked  and  seventy  solicited,  because  no  man  tells 
his  opinion  so  freely  as  when  he  imagines  it  received 
with  implicit  veneration ;  and  critics  ought  never  to 
be  consulted,  but  while  errors  may  yet  be  rectified 
or  insipidity  suppressed.  But  when  the  book  has 
once  been  dismissed  into  the  world,  and  can  be  no 
more  retouched,  I  know  not  whether  a  very  different 
conduct  should  not  be  prescribed,  and  whether  firm- 
ness and  spirit  may  not  sometimes  be  of  use  to  over* 
power  arrogance  and  repel  brutality.  Softness,  diffi- 
dence, and  moderation,  will  often  be  mistaken  for 
imbecility  and  dejection ;  they  lure  cowardice  to  the 
attack  by  the  hopes  of  easy  victory,  and  it  will  soon 
be  found  that  he  whom  every  man  thinks  he  can 
conquer,  shall  never  be  at  peace. 

The  animadversions  of  critics  are  commonly  such 
as  may  easily  provoke  the  sedatest  writer,  to  some 
quickness  of  resentment  and  asperity  of  reply .^  A 
man  who  by  long  consideration  has  familiarized  a 
subject  to  his  own  mind,  carefully  surveyed  the  se- 
ries of  his  thoughts,  and  planned  all  the  parts  of  his 
composition  into  a  regular  dependance  on  each  other, 
will  often  start  at  the  sioistrous  interpretations,  or 
absurd  remarks,  of  haste  or  ignorance,  and  wonder 
by  what  infatuation  they  have  been  led  away  from 
the  obvious  sense,  and  upon  what  peculiar  princi- 
ples of  judgment  they  decide  against  him. 

The  eye  of  the  intellect,  like  that  of  the  body,  is 
not  equally  perfect  in  all,  nor  equally  adapted  in  any 
to  all  objects ;  the  end  of  criticism  is  to  supply  its 
defects ;  rules  are  the  instruments  of  mental  vision^ 
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which  may  indeed  assist  our  faculties' when  properly' 
_  used,  but  produce  confusion  and  obscurity  by  un- 
skilful application, 
J  Some  seem  always  to  read  with  the  microscope  of  (^^''" 
criticism,  and  employ  their  whole  attention  upon  mi-  J 
nute  elegance,  or  faults  scarcely  visible  to  common 
observation.  The  dissonance  of  a  syllable,  the  re- 
currence of  the  same  sound,  the  repetition  of  a  par- 
ticle, the  smallest',  deviation  from  propriety,  the 
slightest  defect  in  consteuction  or  arrangement,  swell 
before  their  eyes  into  enormities.  As  they  discern 
witli  great  exactness,  they  comprehend  but  a  nairow 
compass,  and  know  nothing  of  the  justness  of  the 
design,  the  general  spirit  of  the  performance,  the  ar- 
tifice of  connexion,  or  the  harmony  of  the  parts ; 
they  never  conceive  how  small  a  proportion  that 
which  they  are  busy  in  contemplating  bears  to  the 
whole,  or  how  the  petty  inaccuracies  with  which  they 
are  offended,  are  absorbed  and  lost  in  general  ex- 

,  celleoce. 

Others  are  furnished  by  criticism  with  a  telescope.' 
They  see  with  great  clearness  whatever  is  too. remote 
to  be  discovered  by  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  are  to- 
tally blind  to  all  that  ties  immediately  before  theta. 
They  discover  in  every  passage  some  secret  meaning, 
some  remote  allusion,  some  artful  allegory,  or  some 
occult  imitation  which  no  other  reader  ever  suspect- 
ed; but  they  have  no  perception  of  the  cogency  of 
arguments,  the  force  of  pathetic  sentiments,  the  va- 
rious colours  of  diction,  or  the  flowery  embellish- 
ments of  fancy  ;  of  all  that  engages  the  attention  of 

■  others,  they  are  totally  insensible,  while  thty  pry  into 
worlds  of  conjecture,  and  amuse  themselves  with     ^^^ 
phantoms  in  the  clouds. 

In  criticism,  as  in  every  other  art,  we  fail  sr 
tiroes  by  our  weakness,  bnt  more  frequeotly  b 
fault    We  are  sometimes  bewildered  by  ignot 
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and  sometiiHes  by  prejudice,  but  we  seldom  detiale 
far  from  the  right*  but  when  we  deliver  ourseltes  up 
to  the  direction  of  vanity. 
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Taipe  est  difficiles  habere  Daga8.-*MABT.     - 

Those  things  which  now  seem  frivobus  and  slight. 

Will  be  oC  serious  consequence  to  ^ou. 

When  they  have  made  yoa  once  ridioalous.^RoscoAf mon.. 

^To  THE  Rambler. 

'  SIR, 

*  When  I  was,  at  the  usual  time,  about  to  enter  upon 
the  profession  to  which  my  friends  had  destined  me, 
being  summoned,  by  the  death  of  my  father,  into  the 
country,  I  found  myself  master  of  an  unexpected 
sum  of  money,  and  of  an  estate  which,  though  not 
large,  was,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  to  support  me  in 
a  condition  far  preferable  to  the  fatigue,  dependance, 
and  uncertainty  of  any  gainful  occupation.  I  there- 
fore resolved  to  devote  the  rest  of  my  life  wholly  to 
curiosity,  and  without  any  confinement  of  my  excur- 
sions, or  termination  of  my  views,  to  wander  over 
the  boundless  regions  of  general  knowledge. 

*  This  scheme  of  life  seemed  pregnant  with  inex- 
haustible variety,  and  therefore  I  could  not  forbear 
to  congratulate  myself  upon  the  wisdom  of  my  choice. 
I  furnished  a^large  room  with  all  conveniences  for 
study ;  collected  books  of  every  kind ;  quitted  every 
science  at  the  first  perception  of  disgust ;  returned  to 
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it  again  aa  soon  aa  m  j  former  ardour  happened  ta  re- 
vive ;  and  having  no  rival  to  depreaa  me  by  compa- 
rison, nor  any  critic  to  alarm  me  with  bbiectJons,  I 
spent  day  after  day  in  profound  tranquillity,  with  only 
Bo  much  complaisance  in  my  own  improvements,  as 
Wired  to  excite  and  animate  my  application. 

'  Thus  I  lived  forsome  years  with  complete  acquies- 
cence in  my  own  plan  of  conduct,  riEmg  early  to  read, 
and  dividing  the  latter  part  of  the  day  between  eco>- 
liomy,  exercise,  and  reflection.  But  m  time  I  began 
to  find  my  mind  contracted  and  stiSened  by  solitude. 
My  ease  and  elegance  was  sensibly  impaired;  I  was 
no  longer  able  to  accommodate  myself  with  readiness 
to  the  accidental  current  of  conversation,  my  notions 
grew  particular  and  parodoxical,  and  my  phras»o- 
^ogj  formal  and  unfashionable ;  I  spoke,  on  common 
occasions,  the  language  of  books.  My  quickness  of 
apprehension,  and  celerity  of  reply,  had  entirely  de- 
serted me ;  when  I  delivered  my  opinion,  or  detailed 
my  knowledge,  I  was  bewildered  by  an  unseasonable 
interrogatory,  disconcerted  by  any  slight  opposition, 
and  overwhelmed  and  lost  in  dejection,  when  the 
smallestadvantage  was  gained  against  me  in  dispute. 
I  became  decisive  and  dogmatical,  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction, perpetually  jealous  of  my  character,  inso- 
lent to  such  as  acknowledged  my  superiority,  and 
sullen  and  malignant  to  all  who  refused  to  receive  my 
dictates. 

'  This  I  soon  discovered  to  be  one  of  those  intel- 
lectual diseases  which  a  wise  man  should  make  hasta 
to  cure,  I  therefore  resolved  for  a  time  to  shut  my 
books,andleBirnagmn  the  art  of  conversation;  to  de- 
fecate and  clear  my  mind  by  brisker  motions .  and 
stronger  impulses ;  and  to  unite  myself  once  more  to 
the  living  generation. 

'For  ^ie  piuposel  haatedto  London. 

XXII,  I 
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one  of  my  academical  acquaintances  to  introduce  me' 
into  some  of  the  little  societies  of  literature,  which  are 
formed  in  tarems  and  cofiPee-houses.  He  was  pleased 
with  an  opportunity  of  shewing  me  to  his  friends,  and 
soon  obtained  me  admission  among  a  select  com- 
pany of  curious  men,  who  met  once  a  week  to  exhi- 
larate their  studies  and  compare  their  acquisitions. 

*  The  eldest  and  most  venerable  of  this  society  was 
Hirsutus,  who,  after  the  first  civilities  of  my  recep- 
tion, found  means  to  introduce  the  mention  of  his 
favourite  studies,  by  a  severe  censure  of  those  who 
want  the  due  regard  for  their  native  country.  He 
informed  me,  that  he  had  early  withdrawn  his  atten- 
tion from  foreign  trifles,  and  that  since  he  begun  to 
addict  his  mind  to  serious  and  manly  studies,  he  had 
very  carefully  amassed  all  the  English  books  that 
were  printed  in  the  black  character.  This  search  he 
had  pursued  so  diligently,  that  he  was  able  to  shew 
the  deficiencies  of  the  best  catalogues.  He  had  long 
since  completed  his  Caxton,  had  three  sheets  of  Tre- 
veris  unknown  to  the  antiquaries,  and  wanted  to  a 
perfect  Pynson  but  two  volumes, of  which  one  was  pro- 
mised him  as  a  legacy  by  its  present  possessor,  and 
the  other  he  was  resolved  to  buy,  at  whatever  price, 
when  Quisquilius's  library  should  be  sold.  Hirsutus 
had  no  other  reason  for  the  valuing  or  slighting  a 
book,  than  that  it  was  printed  in  the  Roman  or  the 
Gothic  letter,  nor  any  ideas  but  such  as  his  favourite 
volumes  had  supplied ;  when  he  was  serious  he  ex- 
patiated on  the  narratives  of  Johan  de  Trevisa,  and 
when  he  was  merry,  regaled  us  with  a  quotation  from 
the  "Shippe  of  Poles." 

*  While  I  was  listening  to  this  hoary  student,  Fer- 
ratus  entered  in  a  hurry,  and  informed  us  with  the 
abruptness  of  ecstasy,  that  his  set  of  halfpence  was 
now  complete ;  he  had  just  received  in  a  handful' of 
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change,  the  piece  that  he  had  so  long  been  seeking, 
and  could  now  defy  mankind  to  outgo  his  collection 
of  English  copper. 

*  .Chartophyfax  then  observed  how  fatally  human 
sagacity  .was  sometimes  baffled,  and  how  often  the 
most  valuable  discoveries  are  made  by  chance.  He 
had  employed  himself  and  his  emissaries  seven  years 
at  great  expense,  to  perfect  his  series  of  Gazettes^ 
but  had  long  wanted  a  single  paper,  which,  when  he 
despaired  of  obtaining  it,  was  sent  him  .wrapped 
round  a  parcel  of  tobacco. 

*  Cantilenas  turned  all  his  thoughts  upon  old 
ballads,  for  he  considered  them  as  Uie  genuine  re- 
cords of  the  national  taste.  He  offered  to  shew  me 
a  copy  of  '*  The  Children  in  the  Wood,"  which  he 
firmly  believed  to  be  of  the  first  edition,  and  by  the 
help  of  which,  the  text  might  be  freed  from  several 
corruptions,  if  this  age  of  barbarity  had  any  claim  to 
such  favours  from  him. 

'  Many  were  admitted  into  this  society  as  inferior 
members,  because  they  had  collected  old  prints  and 
neglected  pamphlets,  or  possessed  some  fragment  of 
^antiquity,  as  the  seal  of  an  ancient  corporation,  the 
charter  of  a  religious  house,  the  genealogy  of  a 
family  extinct,  or  a  letter  written  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

^  Every  one  of  these  virtuosoes  looked  on  all  his 
associates  as  wretches  of  depraved  taste  and  narrow 
.notions.  Their  conversation  was,  therefore,  fretful 
and  waspish,  their  behaviour  brutal,  their. merriment 
bluntly  sarcastic,  and  their  seriousness  gloomy  and 
suspicious.  Hiey  were  totally  ignorant  of  all  that 
passes,  or  has  lately  passed,  in  the  world ;  unable 
to  discuss  any  question  of  religious,  political,  or  mi- 
litary knowledge ;  equally  strangers  to  science  and 
politer  learning,  and  without  any  wish  to  improve 
their  minds,  or  any  other  pleasure  than  ^* 
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playing  raritieB,  of  which  they  would  not  suffer  others 
to  make  the  proper  use. 

'  Hirsutus  graciously  informed  me,  that  llie  num- 
ber of  their  society  was  limited,  but  that  I  might 
sometimes  attend  as  an  auditinr.  I  was  pleased  to 
&id  myself  in  no  danger  of  an  honour,  which  I  conld 
not  have  willingly  accepted,  nor  graceftilly  refused, 
and  left  them  without  any  intention  of  returning,  fbr 
I  soon  found,  that  the  suppression  of  those  habits 
with  whidi  I  was  vitiated,  recjuired  association  with 
men  very  different  from  this  solemn  race. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

ViVACULUS.* 

It  is  natural  to  feel  grief  or  indignation,  when  any 
thin^,  necessary  or  useful,  is  wantonly  wasted  or 
negligently  destroyed;  and  therefore  my  correspon- 
dent cannot  be  blamed  for  looking  with  uneasiness 
on  the  waste  of  life.  Leisure  and  curiosity  might 
soon  make  great  advances  in  useful  knowledge,  were 
they  not  diverted  by  minute  eiuulation  and  laborious 
trifles.  It  may,  however,  somewhat  mollify  his  anger 
to  reflect,  that  perhaps  none  of  the  assembly  which 
he  describes,  was  capable  of  any  nobler  employment, 
and  ths^  he  who  does  his  best,  however  little,  is  sd- 
ways  to  be  distinguished  from  him  who  does  nb« 
thing.  Whatever  busies  the  mind  without  corrupt- 
ing it,  has  at  least  this  use,  thai  it  rescues  the  day 
from  idleness,  and  he  that  is  never  idle  will  not  ofteu 
be  vicious. 
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Pars  sanitatis  velle  sanari  fuit, — Seneca. 
To  yield  to  remedies  is  half  the  care. 

Pythagoras  is  reported  to  have  required  from  those 
whom  he  instructed  in  philosophy  a  probationary 
silence  of  five  years.  Whether  this  prohibition  of 
speech  extended  to  all  the  parts  of  this  time,  as  seems 
generally  to  be  supposed,  or  was  to  be  observed  only 
in  the  scnool  or  in  the  presence  of  their  master,  as  is 
more  probable,  it  was  sufficient  to  discover  the  pu- 
pil's disposition ;  to  try  whether  he  was  willing  to 
pay  the  price  of  learning,  or  whether  he  was  one  of 
those  whose  ardour  was  rather  violent  than  lasting, 
and  who  expected  to  grow  wise  on  other  terms  than 
those  of  patience  and  obedience. 

Many  of  the  blessings  universally  desired,  are  very 
frequently  wanted,  because  most  men,  when  they 
should  labour,  content  themselves  to  complain,  and 
rather  linger  in  a  state  in  which  they  cannot  be  at 
rest,  than  improve  their  condition  by  vigour  and  re- 
solution. 

Providence  has  fixed  the  limits  of  human  enjoy- 
ment by  immoveable  boundaries,  and  has  set  different 
gratifications  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  that 
no  art  or  power  can  bring  them  together.  This  great 
law  it  is  the  business  of  every  rational  being  to  un- 
derstand, that  life  may  not  pass  away  in  an  attempt 
to  make  contradictions  consistent,  to  combine*  oppo- 
site qualities,  and  to  unite  things  which  the  nature  of 
their  being  must  always  keep-  asunder. 

Of  two  objects  tempting  at  a  distance  on  contrary 
sides,  it  is  impossible  to  approach  one  b"t.  hv  rp.. 
ceding  from  the  other ;  by  long  deliberr 
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latory  projects,  they  may  be  both  lost,  but  can  never 
be  both  gamed.  It  is,  tiierefore,  necessary  to  com- 
pare them,  and  when  we  have  determined  the  prefer- 
ence, to  withdraw  our  eyes  and  our  thoughts  at  once 
from  that  which  reason  directs  us  to  reject.  This  is 
more  necessary,  if  that  which  we  are  forsaking  has 
the  power  of  delighting  the  senses,  or  firing  the 
faacy.  He  that  once  turns  aside  to  ^e  allurements 
cf  unlawful  pleasure,  can  have  no  security  that  be 
shall  ever  regain  the  paths  of  virtue. 

The  philosophic  goddess  of  Boethius,  having  re- 
lated the  story  of  Orpheus,  who,  when  he  had  reco- 
vered his  wife  from  die  dominions  of  death,  lost  her 
agjain  by  looking  back  upon  her  in  the  confines  of 
light,  c<»iciudes  with  a  very  elegant  and  forcible  ap- 
plication. "  Whoever  you  are  Ihat  endeavour  to 
elevate  your  minds  to  the  illuminations  of  Heaven, 
consider  yourselves  as  represented  in  this  fable ;  for 
he  that  is  once  so  far  overcome  as  to  turn  back  his 
eyes  towards  the  infernal  caverns,  loses  at  first  sight 
aU  that  influence  which  attracted  him  on  high." 

Vos  hsDC  fabula  respicit, 
Qaicooqae  in  superum  diem 
Menteny  ducere  quaeritifl. 
Nam  qui  Tartaream  in  specus 
Viotus  Iqmina  flexerit, 
Qaidquid  praecipunm  trahit, 
Perdit,  dam  videt  inferos. 

It  may  be  observed  in  general  that  the  future  is 
purchased  by  the  present.  It  is  not  possible  to  se- 
cure distant  or  permanent  happiness  but  by  the  for- 
bearance of  some  immediate  gratification.  This  is 
so  evidently  true  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  our 
existence,  that  all  the  precepts  of  theology  have  no  , 
otb^  teip^ncy  than  to  enforce  the  life  of  faith ;  a 
life  regulated  not  by  our  senses  but  our  belief;  a  Ufe 
in  wUch  {Measures  are  to  be  refused  for  fear  of  ii^- 
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visible  puniBhmentB,  and  calamities  someAnes  to  be 
■ought,  and  alvays  endnred,  in  hope  of  rewards  that 
Rhdt  be  obtained  in  another  state. 

Even  if  we  take  into  out  view  only  that  particle  • 
of  our  duration  which  is  terminated  by  the  grave,  it 
will  be  found  that  we  cannot  enjoy  one  part  of  life 
,  beyond  the  conunon  limitations  of  pleasure,  but  by 
tmticipating  some  of  the  satisfaction  which  shonld 
exhilarate  the  following  years.  The  heat  of  youth 
may  spread  happiness  into  wild  lusuriance,  but  th6 
railical  vigour  requisite  to  make  it  perennial  is  ex- 
hausted, and  all  that  can  be  hoped  dterward  is  lan- 
guor and  sterility. 

The  reigning  error  of  mankind  is,  that  we  are  not 
content  with  tiie  conditions  on  which  the  ?oods  of 
life  are  granted.  No  man  is  insensible  of&e  value 
of  knowledge,  the  advantages  of  health,  or  the  con- 
venience of  plenty,  but  every  day  shews  us  those  on 
whom  the  conviction  is  without  efiect. 

Knowledge  is  praised  and  desired  by  multitudes 
whom  her  charms  could  never  rouse  from  the  couch 
of  sloth ;  whom  the  faintest  invitation  of  pleasure 
draws  away  from  their  studies ;  to  whom  any  Other 
method  of  wearing  out  the  day  is  more  eligible  than 
the  use  of  books,  and  who  are  more  easily  engaged 
by  any  conversation,  thaii  such  as  may  rectify  their 
notions  or  enlarge  their  comprehension. 

Every  man  that  has  felt  pain,  knows  how  little  all 
Other  comforts' can  gladden  him  to  whom  health  it 
denied.  Yet  who  is  &ere  does  not  sometimes  hazard 
it  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  hour?  Alt  assemblies  of 
jollity,  all  places  of  public  ent£rt3inm»tt,  exhibit 
examples  of  strength  wasting  in  riot,  and  beauty 
withering  in  irregularity ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  enter  a 
faonse' in  which  part  of  die  family  is  not  gr' 
repentanceof  past  intemperance,  and  part 
disease  by  negligence,  or  soliciting  it  by  jt' 
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There  is  no  pleasure  -which  men  of  every  age  and 
sect  hare  more  generally  agreed  to  mention  with 
contempt,  than  the  gratifications  of  the  palate,  an 
entertainment  so  far  removed  from  intellectual  hap- 
piness, that  scarcely  the  most  shameless  of  the  senr 
sual  herd  have  dared  to  defend  it :  yet  even  to  this, 
the  lowest  of  our  delights,  to  this,  though  neither 
quick  nor  lasting,  is  health  with  all  its  activity  and 
sprightliness  daily  sacrificed ;  and  for  this  are  half 
the  miseries  endured  which  urge  impatience  to  call 
on  death. 

The  whole  world  is  put  in  motion  by  the  wish  for 
riches,  and  the  dread  of  poverty.  Who,  then,  would 
not  imagine  that  such  conduct  as  will  inevitably  de- 
stroy what  all  are  thus  labouring  to  acquire,  musi 
generally  be  avoided?  That  he  who  spends  more 
than  he  receives,  must  in  time  become  indigent,  can- 
not be  doubted.;  but  how  evident  soever  this  conse- 
quence may  appear,  the  spendthrift  moves  in  the 
whirl  of  pleasures  with  too  much  rapidity  to  keep  it 
before  his  eyes,  and  in  the  intoxication  pf  gaiety, 
grows  every  day  poorer  without  any  such  sense  of 
approaching  ruin  as  is  sufficient  to  iit^ake  him  into, 
caution. 

Many  complaints  are  made  of  the  misery  of  life ; 
and  indeed  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  subject 
to  calamities  by  which  the  good  and  bad,  the  dili- 
gent and  slothful,  the  vigilant  and  heedless^  are 
equally  afflicted.  But  surely,  though  some  indulgence 
may  be  allowed  to  groans  extorted  by  inevitable  mi- 
sery, no  man  has  a  right  to  repine  at  evils  which, 
against  warning,  against  experience,  he  deliberately 
and  leisurely  brings  upon  his  own  head ;  or  to  consi-. 
der  himself  as  debarred  from  happiness  by  such  ob-, 
^.tades  as  resolution  may  break,  or  dexterity  may 
put  aside. 

Great  numbers  who  quarrel  with  their  condition 
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liave  waated  not  the  power  but  the  wlU  to  obtain  a 
better  state.  They  have  never  contemplated  the  dif- 
fefeqce  between  good  and  evil  sufficiently  to  quicken 
aversion  or  invigorate  desire ;  they, have  indulg;ed  a 
drowsy  thoughtJesBness  or  giddy  lenity;  have  com- 
mittea  the  balance  of  choice  to  the  management  of 
caprice ;  and  when  they  have  long  accustomed  th^ot 
selyt^  td  receive  all  that  chance  offered  them,  with- 
out examination,  lameat  at  last  that  they  find  thnn- 
selvBt  deo^ved. 


N-  179.    TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  3,  1751. 


Ferpehio  rini  pnlmonem  agitare  Bolebat. — Jcr. 

DeoMcriliis  hoqIcI  feed  bis  spleen,  and  shake 

Hi)  udes  sod  aboDldeo  till  be  felt  them  ike. — Drtdin. 

'  EvEKT  man,'  says  Tully,  '  has  two  characters; 
one,  which  he  partakes  with  all  mankind,  and  by 
which  he  is  distinguished  from  brute  animals;  an- 
other, which  discriminates  him  from  the  rest  of  his 
own  species,  and  impresses  on  him  a  manner  and 
temper  pecnliar  to  himself;  this  particular  character, 
tf  it  be  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  general  human- 
ity, it  is  always  bis  business  to  cultivate  and  pre- 
serve.' 

Every  hour  furnishes  some  confirmstioD  of  TuUy's 
precept.  It  seldom  happens,  that  an  assembly  of 
pleasure  is  so  happily  selected,  but  that  some  oite 
finds  admission,  with  whom  the  rest  are  deservedly 
ofiended ;  and  it  will  appear,  on  a  close  iDSDection, 
that  scarce  anyman  becomes emine'  ^°. 

bat  by  h  departure  from  his  real  < 
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attempt  at  Bomething  for  which  nature  or  education 
have  left  him  unquali6ed.  ^ 

Ignorance  or  dulness  have  indeed  no  power  of 
affording  delight,  but  thej  never  give  disgust  except 
when  they  assume  the  dignity  of  knowledge,  or  ape 
the  sprightliness  of  wit.  Awkwardness  and  inele- 
gance have  none  of  those  attractions  by  which  ease 
and  politeness  take  possession  of  the  heart ;  but  ridi- 
cule and  censure  seldom  rise  against  them,  unless 
they  appear  associated  with  that  confidence  which 
belongs  only  to  long  acquaintance  with  the  modes  of 
life,  and  to  consciousness  of  unfailing  propriety  of 
behaviour.  Deformity  itself  is  regarded  with  tender- 
ness rather  than  aversion,  when  it  does  not  attempt 
to  deceive  the  sight  by  dress  and  decoration,  and  to 
seize,  upon  fictitious  claims,  the  prerogatives  of 
beauty. 

He  that  stands  to  contemplate  the  crowds  that  fill 
the  streets  of  a  populous  city,  will  see  many  passen- 
gers whose  air  and  motion  it  will  be  difficult  to  be- 
hold without  contempt  and  laughter ;  but  if  he  ex- 
amines what  are  the  appearances  that  thus  power- 
fully excite  his  risibility,  he  will  find  among  them 
neither  poverty  nor  disease,  nor  any  involuntary  or 
painful  defect.  The  disposition  to  derision  and  in- 
sult is  awakened  by  the  softness  of  foppery,  th0 
swell  of  insolence,  the  liveliness  of  levity,  or  the  so„- 
leranity  of  grandeur;  by  the  sprightly  tip,  the  stately 
stalk,  the  formal  strut,  and  die  lofty  mien ;  by  ges- 
tures intended  to  catch  the  eye,  and  by  looks  elabor 
rately  formed  as  evidences  of  importance. 

It  has,  I  think,  been  sometimes  urged  in  favour  of 
affectation,  that  it  is  only  a  mistake  of  the  means  to 
a  good  end,  and  that  the  intention  with  which  it  i^ 
practised  is  always  to  please.  If  all  attempts  to  in- 
novate the  constitutional  or  habitual  character  have 
really  proceeded  from  public  spirit  and  love  of  others^ 
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the  world  has  hitherto  been  sufficiently  ungrateful, 
si^ce  no  return  but  scorn  has  yet  been  made  to  the 
most  difficult  of  all  enterprises,  a  contest  with  na- 
ture; nor  has  any  pity  been  shewn  to  the  fatigues  of 
labour  which  never  succeeded,  and  the  uneasiness  of 
disguise,  by  which  nothing  was  concealed. 

It  seems  therefore  to  be  determined  by  the  general 
suffirage  of  mankind,  that  he  who  decks  himself  in 
adscititious  qualities  rather  purposes  to  command  ap- 
plause than  impart  pleasure;  and  he  is  therefore 
treated  as  a  man  who  by  an  unreasonable  ambition 
ulsurps  the  place  in  society  to  which  he  has  no  right. 
Praise  is  seldom  paid  with  willingness  even  to  incon- 
testable merit,  and  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  he  who 
calls  it  without  desert  is  repulsed  with  universal  in- 
dignation. 

Affectation  naturally  counterfeits  those  excel- 
lences which  are  placed  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
possibility  of  attainment.  We  are  conscious  of  our 
own  defects,  and  eagerly  endeavour  to  supply  them 
by  artificial  excellence ;  nor  would  such  efforts  be 
wholly  without  excuse,  were  they  not  often  excited 
by  ornamental  trifles,  which  he  that  thus  anxiously 
struggles  for  the  reputation  of  possessing  them, 
would  not  have  been  known  to  want,  had  not  his  in-  ' 
dustry  quickened  observation. 

Gelasimus  passed  the  first  part  of  his  life  in  aca- 
demical privacy,  and  rural  retirement,  without  any 
Cfther  conversation  than  that  of  scholars,  grave,  stu- 
dious, and  abstracted  as  himself.  He  cultivated  the 
mathematical  sciences  with  indefatigable  diligence, 
discovered  many  useful  theorems,  discussed  with 
great  accuracy  the  resistance,  of  fluids,  and,  though 
his  priority  was  not  generally  acknowledged,  was  the 
first  who  fully  explained  all  the  properties  of  the  ca- 
tenarian curve. 

Learning,  when  it  rises  to  emi^^  h- 
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aerrjpd  m  tinep  vhaterer  nists  may  ^^^PP^  to  nv* 
nnnid  it.  G^Mmitt,  in  his  fbrt^-mntli  yaw,  was 
disdi^iiislied  l^  those  who  have  the  rewards  erf 
knowledge  in  thor  hands,  and  called  oat  to  displaj 
his  aoqoisitioos  for  the  honour  of  his  coontry,  and 
add  d4;nity  hy  his  presence  to  philosophical  assem* 
bliss.  As  he  did  not  suspect  his  unfitness  for  com- 
mon slEuiSy  he  felt  no  reloctanoe  to  obey  Ihe  inTitab- 
tion,  and  friiat  he  did  not  feel  he  had  yet  too  much 
honesty  to  f^gn.  He  entered  into  the  world  as  a 
larger  and  more  popidoiis  college,  where  his  perform* 
ances  would  be  more  public,  and  his  renown  farther 
extended ;  and  imagined  that  he  should  find  his  re- 
pntstion  uniYersally  prevalent,  and  the  influence  of 
learning  every  where  the  same. 

His  merit  introduced  him  to  splendid  tables  and 
degaat  acquaintance ;  but  he  did  not  find  himself 
always  qualified  to  join  in  the  conversation.  He  was 
distressed  by  civilities,  which  he  knew  not  how  to 
repay,  and  entaneled  in  many  ceremonial  perplexi* 
ties,  from  which  his  books  and  diagrams  could  not 
extricate  him.  He  was  sometimes  unluckily  engaged 
in  disputes  with  ladies,  with  whom  algebraic  axioms 
had  no  great  weight,  and  saw  many  whose  favour 
and  esteem  he  could  not  but  desire,  to  whom  he  was 
very  little  recommended  by  his  theories  of  the  tides, 
or  his  ai)proximations  to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle. 

Oeksimus  did  not  want  penetration  td  discover, 
that  no  chc^rm  was  more  generally  irresistible  than 
that  of  easy  facetioui^ness  and  flowing  hilarity.  He 
saw  that  diversion  was  more  frequently  welcome 
than  improvement,  that  authority  and  seriousness 
were  rather  feared  than  loved,  and  that  the  grave 
scholar  was  a  kind  of  imperious  ally,  hastily  dis- 
missed when  his  assistance  was  no  longer  necessary. 
He  came  to  a  sudden  resolution  of  throwing  off'thoss 
cttmbit>us  ornaments  of  learning^  which  hindered  his 
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reception,  and  commenced  aman  of  wit  and  jocularity. 
Utterly  unacquainted  with  every  topic  of  merriment, 
ignorant  of  the  modes  and  follies,  the  vices  and  virtues 
of  mankind,  and  unfurnished  with  any  ideas  but  sucb 
as  Pappus  and  Archimedes  had  given  him,  he  began 
to  silence  all  inquiries  with  a  jest  instead  of  a  solution, 
extended  his  face  with  a  grin,  which  he  mistook  for 
a  smile,  and  in  the  place  of  a  scientific  discourse,  re* 
tailed  in  a  new  language,  formed  between  the  college 
and  the  tavern,  the  intelligence  of  the  newspaper. 

Laughter,  he  knew  was  a  token  of  alacrity ;  and, 
therefore,  whatever  he  said  or  heard,  he  was  careful 
not  to  fail  in  that  great  duty  of  a  wit.  If  he  asked 
or  told  the  hour  of  the  day,  if  he  complained  of  heat 
or  cold,  stirred  the  fire,  or  filled  the  glass,  removed 
his  chab,  or  snuffed  the  candle,  he  always  found 
some  occasion  to  laugh.  The  jest  was  indeed  a  se- 
cret to  all  but  himself;  but  habitual  confidence  in  his 
own  discernment  hindered  him  from  suspectine  any 
weakness  or  mistake.  He  wondered  that  his  wit 
was  so  little  understood,  but  expected  that  his  audi- 
ence would  comprehend  it  by  degrees,  and  persisted 
all  his  life  to  shew  by  gross  buffoonery,  how  little  the 
strongest  faculties  can  perform  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  own  province. 


N^  180.    SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  7,  1751. 


Taut'  i()«ic,  co^  tffBr  fxinmtt  V  'EvfUou^  Im-ov, 

IIou  TO  xiyJr,  (itrtCf,  tutt  mit  ai  fjUvahq* — Autom$don. 

On  life,  on  morals,  be  thy  thoughts  employ *d  ; 

Leave  to  the  schoob  their  atoms  and  their  void. 

*  ♦ 

It  is  somewhere  related  by  Le  Clert 
trader  of  good  understanding,  bav 
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ambition  to  breed  his  Bon  a  scholar,  carried  him  to 
a  university,  resolving  to  use  his  own  judgment  in 
the  choice  of  a  tutor.  He  had  been  taught,  by  what- 
ever intelligence,  the  nearest  way  to  the  heart  of  an 
academic,  and  at  his  arrival  entertained  all  who  came 
about  him  with  such  profusion,  that  the  professors 
were  lured  by  the  smell  of  his  table  from  their  books, 
and  flocked  round  him  with  all  the  cringes  of  awk- 
ward complaisance.  This  eagerness  answered  the 
merchant's  purpose;  he  glutted  them  with  delicacies, 
and  softened  them  with  caresses,  till  he  prevailed 
upon  one  after  another  to  open  his  bosom,  and  make 
a  discovery  of  his  competitions,  jealousies,  and  re- 
sentments. Having  thus  learned  each  man's  cha- 
racter, partly  from  himself,  and  partly  from  his  ac- 
quaintances, he  resolved  to  find  some  other  educa- 
tion for  his  son,  and  went  away  convinced,  that  a 
scholastic  life  has  no  other  tendency  than  to  vitiate 
the  morals  and  contract  the  understanding;  nor 
would  he  afterward  hear  with  patience  the  praises  of 
the  ancient  authors,  being  persuaded  that  scholars  of 
all  ages  must  have  been  the  same,  and  that  Xenophon 
arid  Cicero  were  professors  of  some  former  university 
and  therefore  mean  and  selfish,  ignorant  and  servile, 
like  those  whom  he  had  lately  visited  and  forsaken. 

Envy,  curiosity,  and  a  sense  of  the  imperfection  of 
our  present  state,  incline  us  to  estimate  the  advan- 
tages which  are  in  the  possession  of  others,  above 
their  real  value.  Every  one  must  have  remarked, 
what  powers  and  prerogatives  the  vulgar  imagine  to 
be  conferred  by  learning.  A  man  of  science  is  ex- 
pected to  excel  the  unlettered  and  unenlightened 
even  on  occasions  where  literature  is  of  no  use,  and 
among  weak  minds,  loses  part  of  his  reverence,  by 
discovering  no  superiority  in  those  parts  of  life,  in 
wliich  all  are  unavoidably  equal ;  as  when  a  monarch 
makes  a  progress  to  the  remoter  provinces,'  the  rus- 
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tics  are  said  gometimes  to  wonder  that  they  find 
him  of  the  same  size  with  themselves. 

These  demands  of  prejudice  and  folly  can  never  be 
satisfied;  and  therefore  many  of  the  imputations 
which  learning  suffers  from  disappointed  ignorance, 
are  without  reproach.  But  there  are  some  failures 
to  which  men  of  study  are  peculiarly  exposed.  Every 
condition  has  its  disadvantages.  Tlie  circle  of  know- 
ledge is  too  wide  for  the  most  active  and  diligent  in- 
tellecty  and  while  science  is  pursued,  other  accom- 
plishments are  neglected ;  as  a  small  garrison  must 
leave  one  part  of  an  extensive  fortress  nakied  when 
an  alarm  calls  them  to  another. 

The  learned,  however,  might  generally  support 
their  dignity  with  more  success,  if  they  suffered  not 
themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  desire  of  superfluous 
attainments.  Raphael,  in  return  to  Adam*s  inquiries 
into  the  courses  of  the  stars  and  the  revolutions  of 
heaven,  counsels  him  to  withdraw  his  mind  from  idle 
speculations,  and  employ  his  faculties  upon  nearer 
and  more  interesting  objects,  the  survey  of  his  own 
life,  the  subjection  of  his  passions,  the  knowledge  of 
duties  which  must  daily  be  performed,  and  the  de- 
tection of  dangers  which  must  daily  be  incurred. 

This  angelic  counsel  every  man  of  letters  should 
always  have  before  him.  He  that  devotes  himself  to 
retired  study,  naturally  sinks  from  omission  to  for- 
getfulness  of  social  duties :  he  must  be  therefore 
sometimes  awakened,  and  recalled  to  the  general 
condition  of  mankind. 

I  am  far  from  any  intention  to  limit  curiosity,  or 
confine  the  labours  of  learning  to  arts  of  immediate 
and  necessary  use.  Icms  only  from  the  various  es- 
says of  experimental  industry,  and  the  vague  excur- 
sions of  mmds  set  upon  discovery,  that  any  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  can  be  expected ;  and  -ihouflrh 
many  must  be  disappointed  in  their  ^ 
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they  are  not  to  be  charged  widi  having  spent  their 
time  in  vain;  their  example  contributed  to  inspire 
emttlatioii,  and  their  miscarriage  taught  others  the 
way  to  success. 

But  the  distant  hope  of  being  one  day  useful  or 
eminent,  ought  not  to  mislead  us  too  far  from  that 
atudy,  vhich  is  equally  requisite  to  the  great  aifd 
mean,  to  the  celebrated  and  obscure;  the  art  of 
moderating  the  desires,  of  repressing  Ihe  appetites ; 
and  of  conciliating  or  retaining  the  favour  of  man- 
kind. 

No  man  can  imagine  the  course  of  his  own  life  or 
the  conduct  of  the  world  around  him,  unworthy  his 
attention;  yet  ainong  the  sons  of  learning  many 
seem  to  have  thought  of  every  thing  rather  than  of 
themselves,  and  to  have  observed  every  thing  but 
what  passes  before  their  eyes ;  many  who  toil  through 
^e  intricacy  of  complicated  systems,  are  insuperably 
embarrassed  with  die  least  perplexity  in  common 
affairs ;  many  who  compare  the  actions,  and  ascer- 
tain the  characters  of  ancient  heroes,  let  their  own 
days  gUde  away  without  examination,  and  suffer 
vicious  habits  to  encroach  upon  their  minds  without 
resistance  or  detection. 

The  most  frequent  reproach  of  the  scholastic  race 
is  the  want  of  fortitude,  not  martial  but  philosophic. 
Men  bred  in  shades  and  silence,  taught  to  immure 
themselves  at  sunset,  and  accustomed  to  no  other 
weapon  than  syllogism,  may  be  allowed  to  feel  ter- 
ror at  personal  danger,  aif d  to  be  disconcerted  by 
tumult  and  alarm.  But  i^hj  should  he  whose  life 
is  spent  in  contemplation,  and  whose  business  is  only 
to  discover  truth,  be  unable  to  rectify  the  fallacies  of 
imagination,  or  contend  successfully  against  preju- 
dice and  passion  ?  To  what  end  has  he  read  and 
meditated,  if  he  gives  up  his  understanding  to  false 
appearances,  and  suffers  himself  to  be  enslaved  by 
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fear  of  eyils  to  whicli  only  folly  or  vanity  can  expose 
him,  or  elated  by  advantages  to  which,  as  they  are 
equally  conferred  upon  the  good  and  bad,  no  real 
dignity  is  annexed  ? 

Such,  however,  is  the  state  of  the  world,  that  the 
most  obsequious  of  the  slaves  of  pride,  the  most  rap- 
turous of  the  gazers  upon  wealth,  the  most  officious 
of  the  whisperers  of  greatness,  are  collected  from 
seminaries  appropriated  to  the  study  of  wisdom  and 
of  virtue,  where  it  was  intended  that  appetite  should 
learn  to  be  content  with  little,  and  that  hope  should 
aspire  only  to  honours  which  no  human  power  can 
give  or  take  away. 

The  student,  when  he  comes  forth  into  the  world, 
instead  of  congratulating  himself  upon  his  exemption 
from  the  errors  of  those  whose  opinions  have  been 
formed  by  accident  or  custom,  and  who  live  without 
any  certain  principles  of  conduct,  is  commonly  in 
haste  to  mingle  with  the  multitude,  and  shew  his 
sprightliness  and  ductility  by  an  expeditious  compli- 
ance with  fashions  or  vices.  The  first  smile  of  a  man 
whose  fortune  gives  him  power  to  reward  his  depen- 
dants, commonly  enchants  him  beyond  resistance ; 
the  glare  of  equipage,  the  sweets  of  luxury,  the 
liberality  of  generalpromises,  the  softness  of  habitual 
affability,  fill  his  imagination ;  and  he  soon  ceases  to 
have  any  other  wish  than  to  be  well  received,  or  any 
measure  of  right  and  wrong  but  the  opinion  of  his 
patron. 

A  man  flattered  and  obeyed,  learns  to  exact  gross- 
er adulation  and  enjoin  lower  submission.  Neither 
our  virtues  nor  vices  are  all  our  own.  If  there  were 
no  cowardice,  there  wbuld  be  little  insolence ;  pride 
cannot  rise  to  any  great  degree,  but  by  the  concur- 
rence of  blandishment  or  the  sufferance  of  tameness. 
The  wretch  who  would  shrink  and  crouch  before  one 
that  should  dart  his  eye  upon  him  with  the  spirit  of 
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natural  equality,  becomes  capricious  and  tyrannical 
when  he  i^ees  himself  approached  with  a  downcast 
look,  and  hears  the  soft  address  of  awe  and  servili- 
ty. To  those  who  are  willing  to  purchase  favour  by 
cringes  and  compliance,  is  to  be  imputed  the  haugh- 
tiness that  leaves  nothing  to  be  hoped  by  firmness 
and  integrity. 

If,  instead  of  wandering  after  the  meteors  of  phi- 
losophy, which  fill  the  world  with  splendour  for  a 
while,  and  then  sink  and  are  forgotten,  the  candi- 
dates of  learning  fixed  their  eyes  upon  the  permanent 
lustre  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  they  would  find 
a  more  certain  direction  to  ha:ppiness.  A  little 
plausibility  of  discourse,  and  acquaintance  with  un- 
necessary speculations,  is  dearly  purchased,  when  It 
excludes  those  instructions  which  fortify  the  heart 
with  resolution,  and  exalt  the  spirit  to  independence. 


N«  181.    TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  1751. 


Nea  flaitem  dubie  spe  pendulus  horae. — Hor. 

VoT  let  me  float  in  fortune's  pow'r, 
Dependant  on  tbe  future  hour.— Francis* 

'To  THE  Rambler. 

•SIR, 
*  As  I  have  passed  much  of  life  in  disquiet  and  sus^ 
pense,  and  lost  many  opportunities  of  advantage  by 
a  pa8si(m  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  prevalent 
in  different  degrees  over  a  great  part  of  mankind,  I 
cannot  but  think  myself  well  qualified  to  warn  those 
who  are  yet  uncaptivated,  of  the  danger  which  they 
lAeor  by  placing  themselves  within  its  influence. 
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*  1  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  linen-draper,  with 
uncommon  reputation  for  diligence  and  fidelity;  and 
at  the  age  of  three*and-twenty  opened  a  shop  for 
myself  with  a  lar^e  stock,  and  such  credit  among  all 
the  merchants,  wno  were  acquainted  with  my  master, 
that  I  could  command  whatever  i^as  imported  curi- 
ous or  valuable.  For  five  years  I  proceeded  with 
success  proportionate  to  close  application  and  un- 
tmnted  integrity ;  was  a  daring  bidder  at  every  sale ; 
always  paid  my  notes  before  they  were  due ;  and 
advanced  so  fast  in  commercial  reputation,  that  I 
was  proverbially  marked  out  as  the  model  of  young 
traders,  and.  every  one  expected  that  a  few  yea^s 
would  make  me  an  alderman. 

'  In  this  course  of  even  prosperity,  I  was  one  day 
persuaded  to  buy  a  ticket  in  the  lottery.  The  dum 
was  inconsiderable,  part  was  to  be  repaid  tholigh 
fortune  might  fail  to  favour  me,  and  therefore  my 
established  maxims  of  frugality  did  not  restrain  me 
from  so  trifling  an  experiment.  The  ticket  lay  al- 
most forgotten  till  the  time  at  which  every  man's 
fate  was  to  be  determined ;  nor  did  the  afiSsdr  even 
then  seem  of  any  importance,  till  I  discovered  by 
the  pubhc  papers  that  the  number  next  to  mine  haid 
conferred  Uie  great  prize. 

'  My  heart  leaped  at  the  thought  of  such  an  ap- 
proach to  sudden  riches,  which  I  considered  myself, 
however  contrarily  to  the  laws  of  computation,  as 
having  missed  by  a  single  chance  ;  and  I  cpuld  not 
forbear  to  revolve  the  consequences  whidh  su<ih  a 
bounteous  allotment  would  have  produced,  if  it  had 
happened  to  me.  This  dream  of  felicity,  by  degrees, 
tomt  possession  of  my  imagination.  The  great  delight 
of  my  solitary  hours  was  to  purchase  an  estate,  arid 
form  plantations  with  money  which  once  might  have 
been  mine,  and  I  never  met  my  friends  but  I  spojled 
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all  their  merriment  by  perpetual  complaints  of  my. 
ill  luck. 

'  At  length  another  lottery  was  opened,  and  I  had 
now  so  heated  my  imagination  with  the  prospect  of 
a  prize,  that  I  should  have  pressed  among  the  first 

t)urchasers,  had  not  my  ardour  been  withheld  by  de- 
iberation  upon  the  probability  of  success  from  one 
ticket  rather  than  another.  I  hesitated  long  between 
even  and  odd;  considered  the  square  and  cubic 
numbers  through  the  lottery ;  examined  all  those  to 
which  good  luck  had  been  hitherto  annexed ;  and  at 
last  fixed  upon  one,  which,  by  some  secret  relation 
to  the  events  of  my  life,  tl  thought  predestined  to 
make  me  happy.  Delay  in  great  affairs  is  often  mis- 
chievous ;  the  ticket  was  sold,  and  its  possessor 
could  not  be  found. 

'  I  returned  to  my  conjectures,  and  after  many  arts 
of  prognostication,  fixed  upon  ailbther  chance,  but 
with  less  confidence.  Never  did  captive,  heir,  or 
lover,  feel  so  much  vexation  from  the  slow  pace  of 
time,  as  I  suffered  between  the  purchase  of  my  ticket 
and  the  distribution  of  the  prizes.  1  solaced  my  un- 
easiness as  well  as  I  could,  by  frequent  contempla- 
tions of  approaching  happiness ;  when  the  sun  arose 
r  knew  it  would  set,  and  congratulated  myself  at 
night  that  I  was  so  much  nearer  to  my  wishes.  At 
last  the  day  came,  my  ticket  appeared,  and  rewarded 
all  my  care  and  sagacity  with  a  despicable  prize  of 
fifty  pounds. 

'  My  friends,  who  honestly  rejoiced  upon  my  suc- 
cess, %ere  very  coldly  received ;  I  hid  myself  a  fort- 
night in  the  country,  that  my  chagrin  might  fume 
away  without  observation,  and  then  returning  to  ray 
.  shop,  began  to  listen  after  another  lottery. 

.  *  With  the  news  of  a  lottery  I  was  soon  gratified, 
and  having  now  found  the  vanity  of  conjecture  and 
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inefiiGacy  of  compatatioo,  I  resolved  to  take  the 
pri^e  by  violeuice,  and  therefore  bought  forty  tickets, 
not  omitting  however  to  divide  them  between  the  even 
and  odd  numbers,  th^t  i  might  not  miss  the  lucky 
class.  Many  conclusions  did  I  foi-ni,  and  many  ex- 
periments did  I  try,  to  determine  from  which  of 
tho$e  tickets  I  might  most  reasonably  expect  riches. 
At  last,  being  unable  to  satisfy  myself  by  any  modes 
of  reasoning,  I  wrote  the  numbers  upon  dice,  and 
allotted  five  hours  every  day  to  the  amusement  of 
throwing  them  in  a  garret ;  and  examining  the  event 
by  an  exact  register,  found,  on  the  evening  before 
the  lottejry  was  drawn,  that  one  of  my  numbers  had 
been  turned  up  five  times  more  than  any  of  the  rest 
in  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  throws. 

'  This  Experiment  was  fallacious ;  the  first  day  pre- 
sented the  hopeful  ticket,  a  detestable  blank.  The 
test  came  out  with  different  fortune,  and  in  conclu- 
sion I  lost  thirty  pounds  by  this  great  adventure. 

^  J  had  now  wholly  changed  the  cast  of  my  beha^ 
viour  and  the  conduct  of  my  life.  The  shop' was  for 
the  most  part  abandoned  to  my  servants,  and  if  I 
entered  it,  my  thoughts  were  so  engrossed  by  ray 
tickets,  that  I  scarcely  heard  or  answered  a  question, 
but  considered  every  customer  as  an^  intruder  upon 
my  meditations,  whom  I  was  in  haste  to  dispatch. 
I  mistook^the  price  of  my  goods,  committed  blunders 
in  my  bills,  forgot  to  file  my  receipts,  and  neglected 
to  regulate  my  books.  My  acquaintances  by  degrees 
began  to  fall  away ;  but  I  perceived  the  decline  of 
|ny  business  with  little  emotion,  because  whatever 
deficience  there  might  be  in  my  gains  I  expected  the 
next  lottery  to  supply. 

'  Miscarriage  naturally  produces  diffidence ;  I  be- 
gan now  to  seek  assistance  against  ill  luck,  by  an 
Alliance  with  those  that  had  been  more  successful. 
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I  inquired  diligehtly  at  what  office  any  prize  bad 
been  sold,  that  I  might  purchase  of  a  propitious 
vender ;  solicited  those  who  had  been  fortunate  in 
former  lotteries,  to  partake  with  me  in  my  new  tickets; 
and  whenever  I  met  with  oiie  that  had  in  any  event 
of  his  life  been  eminently  prosperous,  I  invited  him 
to  take  a  larger  share.  I  had,  by  this  rule  of  con- 
duct, so  diffused  my  interest,  that  I  had  a  fourth 
part  of  fifteen  tickets,  an  eighth  of  forty,  and  a  six- 
teenth of  ninety. 

*  1  waited  for  the  decision  of  my  fate  with  my  for- 
mer palpitations,  and  looked  upon  the  business  of 
my  trade  with  the  usual  neglect.  The  wheel  at  last 
was  turned,  and  its  revolutions  brought  me  a  long 
succession  of  sorrows  and  disappointments.  I  in- 
deed often  partook  of  a  small  prize,  and  the  loss  of 
one  day  was  generally  balanced  by  the  gain  of  the 
next ;  but  my  desires  yet  remained  unsatisfied,  and 
when  one  of  my  chances  had  failed,  all  my  expecta- 
tion was  suspended  on  those  which  remained  yet  un- 
determined. At  last  a  prize  of  five  thousand  pounds 
was  proclaimed ;  I  caught  fire  at  the  cry,  and  in- 
quiring the  number,  found  it  to  be  one  of  my  own 
tickets,  which  I  had  divided  among  those  on  whose 
luck  1  depended,  and  of  which  I  had  retained  only 
a  sixteenth  part. 

*  You  will  easily  judge  with  what  detestation  of 
himself,  a  man  thus  intend  upon  gain  reflected  that 
he  had  sold  a  prize  that  was  once  in  his  possession. 
It  was  to  no  purpose,  that  I  represented  to  my  mind 
the  impossibility  of  recalling  the  past,  or  the  folly  of 
condemning  an  act,  which  only  its  event,  an  event 
which  no  human  intelligence  could  foresee,  proved 
to  be  wrong.  The  prize  which,  though  put  in  my 
hands,  had  been  siifiered  to  slip  from  me,  filled  me 
with  anguish ;  and  knowing  that  complaint  would 
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ohly  expose  me  to  ridicule,  I  gave  myself  up  silently 
to  grief,  and  lost  by  degrees  my  appetite  and  my  rest. 
'  My  indisposition  soon  became  visible  ;  I  was  vi- 
sited by  my  mends,  and  among  them  by  Eumathes, 
a  clergyman,  whose  piety  and  learning  gave  him  such 
an  ascendant  over  me,  that  I  could  not  refuse  to  open 
my  heart.  "  There  are,"  said  he,  "  few  minds  suf- 
ficiently firm  to  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  chance. 
Whoever  finds  himself  inclined  to  anticipate  futurity, 
and  exalt  possibility  to  certainty,  should  avoid  every 
kind  of  casual  adventure,  smce  his  grief  must  be 
always  proportionate  to  his  hope.  You  have  long 
wasted  that  time,  which,  by  a  proper  application, 
would  have  certainly,  though  moderately,  increased 
your  fortune,  in  a  laborious  and  anxious  pursuit  of  a 
species  of  gain,  which  no  labour  or  anxiety,  no  art 
or  expedient,  can  secure  or  promote.  You  are  now 
fretting  away  your  life  in  repentance  of  an  act, 
against  which  repentance  can  give  no  caution,  but 
to  avoid  the  occasion  of  committing  it.  Rouse  from 
this  lazy  dream  of  fortuitous  riches,  which,  if  obtain- 
ed, you  could  scarcely  have  enjoyed,  because  they 
could  confer  no  consciousness  of  desert ;  return  to 
rational  jand  manly  inddstry,  and  consider  the  mere 
gift  of  luck  as  below  the  care  of  a  wise  man.'* 


N^  182.     SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  14,  1751. 


-Dives  qai  fieri  vult. 


£t  citd  valt  fieri. — Juvenal. 

The  lust  of  wealth  can  never  bear  delay. 

It  has  been  observed  in  a  late  paper,  that  we  are  un- 
reasonably desirous  to  separate  the  goods  of  life  from 


tbose  evib  which  Providence  has  connected  uritlr 
them,  and  to  catch  advantages  without  paying  the 
price  at  which  they  are  offered  us.  Every  man  wishea 
to  be  rich,  but  very  few  have  the  powers  necessary 
to  raise  a  sudden  fortune,  either  by  new  discoveries, 
or  by  superiority  of  skill  in  any  necessary  employ- 
ment t  and  among  lower  understandings  many  watit 
the  firmness  and  industry  requisite  to  regular  gain 
and  gradual  acquisitions. 

From  the  hope  of  enjoying  affluence  by  methods 
more  compendious  than  those  of  labour,  and  more 
generally  practicable  than  those  of  genius,  proceeds 
the  common  inclination  of  experiment  and  hazard, 
and  that  willingness  to  snatch  all  opportunities  of 
Rowing  rich  by  chance,  which,  when  it  has  once 
tdken  possession  of  the- mind,  is  seldom  driven  out 
either  by  time  or  argument,  but  continues  to  waste 
life  in  perpetual  delusion,  and  generally  ends  in 
wretchedness  aadwant« 

'  The  folly'  of  untimely  exultation  and  visionary  pro- 
sperity,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  purchasers  of 
tickets ;  there  are  multitudes  whose  life  is  nothing 
but  a  continual  lottery ;  who  are  always  within  a  few 
months  of  plenty  and  happiness,  and  how  often  so- 
ever they  are  mocked  With  blanks,  expect  a  prize 
from  the  next  adventure. 

Among  the  most  resolute  and  ardent  of  the  vota- 
ries of  chance,  may  be  numbered  the  mortals  whose 
hope  is  to  raise  themselves  by  a  wealthy  match;  who 
lay  out  all  their  industry  on  the  assiduities  of  court- 
ship, and  sleep  and  wake  with  no  other  ideas  than  of 
treats,  compliments,  guardians,  and  rivals. 

One  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  this  class,  is  my 
old  friend  Leviculus,  whpm  I  havQ  never  known  for 
thirty  years  without  some  matrimonial  project  of  ad- 
vantage. Leviculus  was  bred  under  a  merchant, 
and  by  the  graces  of  his  person,  the  sprightliness  of 
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his  pratde,  and  the  neatness  of  his  dress,  so  much 
enamoured  his  master's  second  daughter,  a  girl  of 
sixteen,  that  she  declared  her  resolution  to  have  no 
other  husband.  Her  father,  after  having  chidden 
her  for  undutifulness,  consented  to  the  match,  not 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Leviculus,  who  was  suf- 
ficiently elated  with  this  conquest  to  think  himself 
entitled  to  a  larger  fortune.  He  was,  however,  soon 
rid  of  his  perplexity,  for  his  mistress  died  before, 
their  marriage. 

He  was  now  so  well  satisfied  with  his  own  accom- 
plishments, that  he  determined  to  commence  fortune- 
hunter;  and  when  his  apprenticeship  expired,  in- 
stead of  beginning,  as  was  expected,  to  walk  the  ex- 
change with  a  face  of  importance,  or  associating 
himself  with  those  who  were  most  eminent  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  stocks,  he  at  once  threw  off  the 
solemnity  of  the  counting-house,  equipped  himself 
with  a  modish  wig,  listened  to  wits  in  coffee-houses, 
passed  his  evenings  behind  the  scenes  in  the  theatres, 
learned  the  names  of  beauties  of  quality,  hummed 
the  last  stanzas  of  fashionable  songs,  talked  fami- 
liarly of  hieh  play,  boasted  his  achievements  upon 
drawers  and  coaounen,  was  often  brought  to  his 
lodgings  at  midnight  in  a  chair,  told  with  negligence 
and  jocularity  of  bilking  a  taylor,  and  now  ana  then 
let  fly  a  shrewd  jest  at  a  sober  citizen. 

Thus  furnished  with  irresistible  artillery,  he  tump- 
ed his  batteries  upon  the  female  world,  and  in  the 
first  warmth  of  self-approbation,  proposed  no  less 
than  the  possession  of  riches  and  beauty  united. 
He  therefore  paid  his  civilities  to  Flavilla,  the  only 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  shopkeeper,  who  not  being 
accustomed  to  amorous  blandishment  s  or  respect- 
ful  addresses,  was  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  love, 
and  easily  suffered  him  to  conduct  her  to  the  play, 
and  to  meet  her  where  she  visited.     Leviculus  did 
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not  doubt  but  her  fatber,  bowever  offended  by  a 
clandestine  marriage,  would  soon  be  reconciled  by 
tbe  tears  of  bis  daughter  and  the  merit  of  hii  son- 
in-law^  and  was  in  badte  to  conclude  the  affair.  But 
tbe  lady  liked  better  to  be  courted  than  married,  and 
ke^t  bim  three  years  in  uncertainty  and  attendance. 
At  last  she  fell  in  love  with  a  young  ensign  at  a  ball, 
and  having  daticed  with  him  all  night,  married  bira 
iti  the  morning. 

Leviculus,  to  avoid  the  ridicule  of  his  companions, 
took  a  jouhiey  to  a  small  estate  in  the  country, 
where,  afler  bis  usual  inquiries  concehiing  tKe 
nymphs  in  the  neighbourhood,  be  found  ft  proper  to 
fall  ux  love  with  Altilia,  a  maiden  lady,  twenty  years 
6ldeT  than  himself,  for  whose  favour  fifteen  nephews 
and  nieces  were  in  perpetual  Contention.  They  ho- 
vered round  her  with  such  jealous  officiousness,  as 
stWcely  left  a  moment  vacant  for  a  lover.  Levicu- 
lus, nevertheless,  discovered  bis  passion  in  a  letter, 
and  Altilia  could  not  withstand  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  vows  and  sighs,  and  flatteries  ahd  protesta- 
tions. She  admitted  his  visits,  enjoyed,  for  five  years, 
the  bappiness  of  keeping  all  her  expectants  in  per- 
petual alarms,  and  amused  herself  with  tbe  various 
stratagems  which  were  practised  to  disengage  her 
affections.  Sometimes  sne  was  advised  with  great 
earnestness  to  travel  for  her  health,  and  sometimes  to 
keep  her  brother's  house.  Many  stories  were  spread 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Leviculus,  by  which  she  com- 
monly seemed  affected  for  a  time,  but  took  care  sooh 
afterward  to  express  her  conviction  of  their  false- 
hood. But  being  at  last  satiated  with  this  ludicrous 
tyranny,  she  told  her  lover,  when  he  pressed  for  the 
reward  of  bis  services,  that  she  was  very  sensible  of 
his  merit,  but  was  resolved  not  to  impoverish  an  an- 
cient family. 

He  then  returned  to  the  town,  and  soon  after  his 
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arrival  became  acquainted  with  Latronia,  a  lady  dis- 
tinguished by  the  elegance  of  her  equipage  and  the 
regularity  of  her  conduct.  Her  wealth  was  evident 
in  her  magnificence,  and  her  prudence  in  her  eco- 
nomy; and  therefore  l4eviculus,  who  had  scarcely 
confidence  to  solicit  her  favour,  readily  acquitted 
fortune  of  her  former  debts,  when  he  found  himself 
distinguished  by  her  with  such  marks  of  preference 
as  a  woman  of  modesty  is  allowed  to  give.  He  now 
grew  bolder,  and  ventured  to  breathe  out  his  impa- 
tience before  her.  She  heard  him  without  resentment, 
in  time  permitted  him  to  hope  for  happiness,  and  at 
last  fixed  the  ngptial  day,  without  any  distrustful 
reserve  of  pin-money,  or  sordid  stipulations  for  join- 
ture and  settlements. 

Leviculus  was  triumphing  on  the  eve  of  marriage, 
when  he  beard  on  the  stairs  the  voice  of  Latronia's 
maid,  whom  frequent  bribes  had  secured  in  his  ser- 
vice. She  soon  burst  into  his  room,  and  told  him 
that  she  could  not  suffer  him  to  be  longer  deceived ; 
that  her  mistress  was  now  spending  the  last  payment 
of  her  fortune,  and  was  only  supported  in  her  ex- 
pense by  the  credit  of  his  estate.  Leviculus  shud- 
dered to  see  himself  so  near  a  precipice,  and  found 
that  he  was  indebted  for  his  escape  to  the  resent- 
ment of  the  maid,  who,  having  assisted  Latronia  to 
gain  the  conquest^  quarrelled  vfith  her  at  last  about 
the  plunder. 

Leviculus  was  now  hopeless  and  disconsolate,  till 
one  Sunday  he  saw  a  lady  in  the  Mall,  whom  her 
dress  declared  a  widow,  and  whoit,  by  the  jolting 

E ranee  of  her  gait,  and  the  broad  resplendence  of 
er  countenance,  he  guessed  to  have  lately  buried 
some' prosperous  citizen.  He  followed  her  home, 
and  found  her  to  be  no  less  than  the  relict  of  Prune 
the  grocer,  who  having  no  childi^en  had  bequeathed 
to  her  all  his  debts  and  dues,  and  his  estates  real 
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and  personal.  No  formality  was  necessary  in  ad- 
dressing Madam  Prune,  and  therefore  Leviculus  went 
next  morning  without  an  introductor.  His  decla- 
ration was  received  with  a  loud  laugh ;  she  then  col- 
lected her  countenance,  wondered  at  his  impudence, 
asked  if  he  knew  to  whom  he  was  talking,  then 
shewed  him  the  door,  and  again  laughed  to  find  him 
confused.  Leviculus  discovered  that  this  coarse- 
ness was  nothing  more  than  the  coquetry  of  Com- 
hill,  and  next  day  returned  to  the  attack.  He  soon 
grew  familiar  to  her  dialect,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
heard,  without  any  emotion,  hints  of  gay  clothes  with 
empty  pockets ;  concurred  in  many  sage  remarks  on 
the  regard  due  to  people  of  property ;  and  agreed 
with  her  in  detestation  of  the  ladies  at  the  other  end 
of  the  town,  Tvho  pinched  their  bellies  to  jbuy  fine 
laces,  and  then  pretended  to  laugh  at  the  city. 

He  sometimes  presumed  to  mention  marriage ;  but 
was  always  answered  with  a  slap,  a  hoot,  and  a 
flounce.  At  last  he  began  to  press  her  closer,  and 
thought  himself  more  favourably  received;  but  going 
one  morning,  with  a  resolution  to  trifle  no  longer, 
he  found  her  gone  to  church  with  a  young  journey- 
man from  the  neighbouring  shop,  of  whom  she  had 
become  enamoured  at  her  window. 

In  these,  and  a  thousand  intermediate  adventures, 
has  Leviculus  spent  his  time,  till  he  has  now  grown 
gray  with  age,  fatigue,  and  disappointiiient.  He 
begins  at  last  to  find  that  success  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  being  unfit  for  any  employment  that 
might  improve  his  fortune,  and  unfurnished  with  any 
arts  that  might  amuse  his  leisure,  is  condemned  to 
wear  out  a  tasteless  life  in  narratives  which  few  will 
hear,  and  complaints  which  none  will  pity. 
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Nulla  fides  regni  sodis,  onmisque  potestas 
Impatiene  oonsortis  erit. — Lvc&9. 

No  faith  of  partnership  dominion  owns ; 
Still  discord  Ijovers  o^er  divided  tbroQes. 

Th^  ][iostility  perpetually  exercised  l^^tween  one  man 
and  another^  is  caused  bv  the  desire  pf  many  for  that 
which  only  few  can  possess.  Every  man  woul4  be 
rich,  pQwe^ul,  a^d  famous ;  yet  fame,  power^  ^nd 
riches,  are  only  the  ns^maa  of  relative  conditions, 
which  imply  the  obscurity,  dependance,  and  poverty 
of  greater  numbers. 

This  universal  and  incessant  competition  produces 
injury  and  malice  by  two  motives,  interest  and  envy; 
the  prospect  of  adding  to  our  possessions  what  we 
can  take  from  others,  and  the  hope  of  alleviating  the 
sepse  of  our  disparity  by  lessening  others^  though  we 
gain  jf^othing  to  ourselves. 

Of  these  two  malignant  and  destructive  powers; 
it  seems  probable  at  the  first  view,  that  interest  has 
the  strongest  ^d  most  extensive  influence.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  opportunities  to  seize  what  has 
been  long  wanted  may  excite  desire^  almost  irresisti- 
ble ;  but  purely  the  same  eagerness  cannot  be  kin- 
dled by  an  accidental  ppwer  of  destroying  that  which 
gives  happiness  to  another.  It  must  be  more  natu- 
ral to  rob  for  g§in,  than  to  rayage  only  for  mischief. 

Xet  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  great  law  of 
mutual  benevolence  is  oftener  violated  by  envy  than 
by  interest,  and  that  most  of  the  misery  which  the 
defamation  of  blameless  actions,  or  the  obstruction 
pf  ho.Qest  endeavours,  brings  upon  the  world,  is  in- 
^cted  by  men  that  propose  no  ^advantage  to  them- 
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planted  and  diligently  propagated,  might  in  time 
overpower  and  repress  it,  since  no  one  can  nurse  it 
for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  as  its  effects  are  only  shame, 
anguish,  and  perturbation. 

It  is  above  all  other  vices  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  a  social  beings  because  it  sacrifices  truth 
and  kindness  to  very  weak  temptations*  He  that 
plunders  a  wealthy  neighbour  gains  as  much  as  he 
takes  away,  and  may  improve  his  own  condition  in 
the  same  prc^ortion  as  he  impairs  another's ;  but  he 
that  blasts  a  flourishing  reputation,  must  be  content 
with  a  small  dividend  of  additional  £ame,  so  small  as 
can  afford  very  little  consolation  to  balance  the  guilt 
by  which  it  is  obtained. 

I  have  hitherto  avoided  that  dangerous  aud  empi- 
lical  morality,  which  cure^  one.  vice  by  means  of  an- 
other. But  envy  is  so  base  and  detestable,  so  vile 
in  its  original,  and  so  perniciQus  in  its  effects,  th^t  the 
predominance  of  almost  any  other  quality  is  to  be 
preferred.  It  is  one  of  those  lawless  enemies  of  so- 
ciety, against  which  poisoned  arrows  may  honestly 
be  used.  Let  it  therefore  be  constantly  remembered, 
that  whoever  envies  another  confesses  nis  superiority, 
and  let  those  be  reformed  by  their  pride  who  have 
lost  their  virtue. 

It  is  no  slight  aggravation  of  the  injuries  which 
envy  incites,  that  they  are  committed  against  those 
who  have  given  no  intentional  provocation;  and 
the  sufferer  is  often  marked  out  for  ruin,  not  because 
he  has  failed  in  any  duty,  but  because  he  has  dared 
to  do  more  than  was  required. 

Almost  every  other  crime  is  practised  by  the  help 
of  some  quality  which  might  have  produced  esteem 
or  love,  if  it  had  been  well  employed ;  but  envy  is 
mere  unmixed  and  genuine  evil ;  it  pursues  a  hate- 
ful evil  by  despicable  means,  and  desires  not  so  much 
its  own  happiness  as  another's  misery.     To  avoid 
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depravity  like  this,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any 
one  should  aspire  to  heroism  or  sanctity,  but  only 
that  he  should  resolve  not  to  quit  the  rank  whicn 
nature  assigns  him,  and  wish  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  a  human  being. 
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Perroittes  ipsis  expendere  numinibus,  quid 
Conveniat  nobis,  rebusque  sit  utile  nostris. — Juv. 

Intrust  thy  fortune  to  the  powers  above ; 

Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 

What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want. — DbVden. 

As  every  scheme  of  life,  so  every  form  of  writings 
has  its  advantages  and  inconveniences,  though  not 
mingled  in  the  same  proportions.  Tj|^.  wri^^^  9^  ^^^ 
saysescapes  many  embarrassments  to  which  a  large 
work  woui!rTiSS??Sp!!B?W^  harasses 

his  reason  with  long  trains  of  consequences,  dims  his 
eyes  with  the  perusal  of  antiquated  volumes,  or  bur- 
dens his  memory  with  great  accumulations  of  prepa- 
ratory knowledge.   A  careless  glance  upon  a  favour-* 
ite  author,  or  transient  survey  of  the  varieties  of  life,) 
is  su£Scient  to  supply  the  first  hint  or  seminal  idea,  I 
which,  enlarged  by  the  gradual  accretion  of  matter  7 
Stored  in  the  mind,  is  by  the  warmth  of  fancy  easily  I 
expanded  into  flowers,  and  sometimes  ripened  into  i 
fruit. 

The  most  frequent  difficulty  by  which  the  authors 
of  these  peUv  ^c^ynpositjons  are  distressed,  arises 
from  the  perpetual  aemanfTof  novelty  and  change. 
The  compiler  of  a  system  of  science  lays  his  mven* 
ti^n  at  rest/  and  employs  only  his  judgment,  the  fa**' 
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culty  exerted  with  least  fatigue.  Even  the  relator 
of  feigned  adventures,  when  once  the  principal  cha- 
racters are  established,  and  the  great  events  regu- 
larly connected,  finds  incidents  and  episodes  crowd- 
ing upon  his  mind ;  every  change  opens  new  views, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  story  grows  without  labour 
out  of  the  former.  But  he  that  attempts  to  entertain 
his  reader  with  unconnected  pieces,  finds  the  irk- 
someness  of  his  task  rather  increased  than  lessened 
by  every  production.  The  day  calls  afresh  upon  him 
for  a  new  topic,  and  he  is  again  obliged  to  choose, 
without  any  principle  to  regulate  his  choice. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  there  is  seldom  any  neces- 
sity of  looking  far,  or  inquiring  long,  for  a  proper 
subject,  every  diversity  of  art  or  nature,  every  public 
blessing  or  calamity,  every  domestic  pain  or  gratifi- 
cation, every  sally  of  capnce,  blunder  of  absurdity, 
or  stratagem  of  affectation,  may  supply  matter  to  him 
whose  only  rule  is  to  avoid  uniformity.  But  it  often 
happens,  that  the  judgment  is  distracted  with  bound- 
less multiplicity,  the  imagination  ranges  from  one 
design  to  another,  and  the  hours  pass  imperceptibly 
away,  till  the  composition  can  be  no  longer  delayed, 
and  necessity  enforces  the  use  of  those  thoughts 
which  then  happen  to  be  at  hand.  The  mind  rejoic- 
ing at  deliverance  on  any  terms  from  perplexity  and 
suspense,  applies  herself  vigorously  to  the  work  be- 
fore her,  collects  embellishments  and  illustrations, 
and  sometimes  finishes,  with  great  elegance  and  hap- 
piness, what  in  a  state  of  ease  and  leisure  she  never 
had  begun. 

It  is  not  commonly  observed,  how  much,  even  of 
actions  considered  as  particularly  subject  to  choice, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  accident,  or  some  cause  out  of 
our  own  power,  by  whatever  name  it  be  distinguished* 
To  close  tedious  deliberations  with  hasty  resolves? 
and  alter  long  obnsultiMions  wit;h  reason  to  refer  th$ 
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questian  to  caprice,  is  by  no  means  pecidiar  to  the 
essayist.  Let  faim  that  pemses  this  paper  review  the 
series  of  hh  life,  and  mqtiire  how  he  was  placed  in 
his  present  condition.  He  will  find  that  of  the  good 
or  ill  which  he  has  experienced,  a  great  part  came 
tinexpected  without  any  visible  gradations  of  ap- 
proach; that  every  event  has  been  influenced  by 
causes  acting  without  his  intervention  $  and  that 
whenever  he  pretended  to  the  prerogative  of  fibre- 
sight,  he  was  mortified  With  new  conviction  of  the 
shortness  of  his  views. 

The  busy,  the  ambitious,  the  tndoBBtant,  and  the 
adventurous,  may  be  said  to  throw  themselves  by  de- 
sign into  the  arms  of  fortune,  and  voluntarily  to  qtiit 
Ae  power  of  governing  thetnsdves ;  they  engage  in 
a  course  of  life  in  which  little  can  be  ascertained  by 
previous  measures ;  nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  their 
time  is  past  between  elation  and  despondency,  hope 
and  disappcfititment. 

Some  there  are  who  appear  to  walk  the  road  of  life 
with  more  circuitispection,  and  make  no  step  till  they 
think  themselves  secure  from  the  hazard  of  a  preci- 
pice; when  neither  pleasure  nor  >profit  can  tempt 
them  from  the  beaten  path;  who  refbseto  chmb  lest 
they  should  fall,  or  to  run  lest  they  should  stumble, 
and  move  slowly  forward  without  any  compliance 
with  tliose  passions  by  which  the  heady  and  vehement 
are  seduced  and  betrayed. 

Yet  even  the  timorous  prudence  of  this  judicious 
class  is  far  from  exempting  them  from  die  dominion 
of  chance,  a  subtle  and  insidious  power,  who  will  in- 
trude upon  privacy  and  embarrass  caution.  No 
course  of  life  is  so  prescribed  and  limited,  but  that 
many  actions  must  result  from  arbitrary  election. 
Every  one  must  form  the  general  plan  of  his  conduct 
by  his  own  reflections ;  he  must  resolve  whether  h^ 
will  endeavour  at  riches. or  at  content;  whether  1 
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will  exercise  private  or  public  virtues :  whether  he 
will  labour  for  the  general  benefit  of  mankind,  or 
contract  his  beneficence  to  his  family  and  his  de- 
pendants* 

This  question  has  long  exercised  the  schools  of 
philosophy,  but  remains  yet  undecided;  and  what  hope 
18  there  that  a  young  man,  unacquainted  with  the  ar- 
guments on  either  side,  should  determine  his  own 
destiny  otherwise  than  by  chance  ? 

When  chance  has  given  him  a  partner  of  his  bed, 
whom  he  prefers  to  all  other  women,  without  any 
proof  of  superior  desert,  chance  must  again  direct  him 
m  the  education  of  his  children ;  for,  who  was  [ever 
able  to  convince  himself  by  arguments,  that  he  had 
chosen  for  his  son  that  mode  of  instruction  to  which 
his  understanding  was  best  adapted,  or  by  which  he. 
would  most  easily  be  made  wise  or  virtuous  ? 

Whoever  shall  inquire  by  what  motive  he  was  de- 
termined on  these  important  occasions,  will  find  them 
such  as  his  pride  will  scarcely  suffer  bim  to  confess  ; 
some  sudden  ardour  of  desire,  some  uncertain  glimpse 
of  advantage,  some  petty  competition,  some  inaccu- 
rate conclusion,  or  some  example  implicitly  reve- 
renqed.  Such  are  often  the  first  causes  of  our  re- 
solves; for  it  is  necessary  to  act,  but  impossible  to 
know  the  consequences  of  action,  or  to  discuss  all  the 
reasons  which  offer  themselves  on  every  part  to  in- 
quisitiveness  and  solicitude. 

Since  life  itself  is  uncertain,  nothing  which  has  Ufe 
for  its  basis  can  boast  much  stability.  Yet  this  is 
but  a  small  part  of  our  perplexity.  We  set  out  on  a 
tempestuous  sea  in  quest  of  some  port,  where  we  ex- 
pect to  find  rest,  but  where  we  are  not  sure  of  admis- 
sion ;  we  are  not  only  in  danger  of  sinking  in  the  way, 
but  of  being  misled  by  meteors  mistaken  for  stars, 
of  being  driven  from  our  course  by  the  changes  of 
the  wind,  and  of  losing  it  by  unskilful  steerage ;  yet 
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it  sometimes  happens,  that  cross  winds  blow  us  to  a 
safer  coasts  that  meteors  draw  us  aside  from  whirl- 
poolsy  and  that  negligence  or  error  contributes  to  our 
escape  from  mischiefs,  to  which  a  direct  course  would 
have  exposed  us.  Of  those  that,  by  precipitate  con- 
clusions, involve  themselves  in  calamities  without 
guiH,  very  few,  however  they  may  reproach  them- 
selves, can  be  certain  that  other  measures  would  have 
been  more  successful. 

In  this  state  of  universal  uncertainty,  where  a 
thousand  dangers  hover  about  us,  and  none  can  tell 
whether  the  good  that  he  pursues  is  not  evil  in  dis- 
guise, or  whether  the  next  step  will  lead  him  to 
safety  or  destruction,  nothing  can  afford  any  rational 
tranquillity,  but  the  conviction  that,  however  we 
amuse  ourselves  with  unideal  sounds,  nothing  in  re- 
ality is  governed  by  chance,  but  that  the  universe  is 
under  the  perpetual  superintendence  of  him  who  cre- 
ated it;  that  our  being  is  in  the  hands  of  omnipotent 
goodness,  by  whom  what  appears  casual  to  us,  is  di- 
rected for  ends  ultimately  kind  and  merciful ;  and 
that  nothing  can  finally  hurt  him  who  debars  not  him* 
self  from  the  divine  favour. 
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« At  vindicta  bonum  vit&  jucundius  ips&y' 
Nempe  hoc  indocti.— 
Chrysippus  non  dicit  idem,  nee  mite  Thaletis 
Ingenhitti,  duMqae  senfex  ^iinis  Hymetto, 
Qui  partem  acoeptae  seya  inter  Tinent  cicuHe 

Accusatori  nollet  dartf. Qaippd  miaati 

Semper,  et  infirmi  est  animif  exiguique  volaptas 
Dltlo.  Juv. 

^ut  0  !  revenge  is  sweet, 

Thas  tbink  the  crowd ;  who,  eager  to  engage. 

Take  quickly  fire,  a&d  kind^  into  rage. 

Not  so  doiid  Tfaalos  nor  Ghryaippos  tboiight. 

Nor  that  good  man,  who  drank  iSbb  pois'noat  -drftaght 

With  miod  serene  i  and  coold  not  wish  to  see 

His  vile  accaser  drink  as  deep  as  he : 

£xAltedSacfrat^!  divhiely  bmve ! 

Injofd  he  fell,  and  dying  he  fof^are. 

Too  noble  for  revenge ,  which  still  we  ^d 

The  weakest  frailty  of  a  feeble  mind. — D&ydsv. 

No  vicious  dispositions  of  the  mind  more  obstinately 
resist  both  the  counsels  of  philosophy  and  the  in- 
junctions of  religion,  than  those  which  are  compli- 
cated with  an  opinion  of  dignity ;  and  which  we  can- 
not dismiss  without  leaving  in  the  hands  of  opposi- 
tion some  advantage  iniquitously  obtained,  or  suffer- 
ing from  our  own  prejudices  some  imputation  of  pu- 
sillanimity. 

For  this  reason  scarcely  any  law  of  our  Redeemer 
is  more  openly  transgressed,  or  more  industrioudy 
evaded,  than  that  by  which  he  commands  his  follow- 
ers to  forgive  injuries,  and  prohibits,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  eternal  misery,  the  gratification  of  the  desire 
which  eveiy  man  feels  to  return  pain  upon  him  that 
inflicts  it.  Many  who  coald  have  conquered  their 
anger  are  unable  to  combat  pride,  and  pursue  of- 
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fences  to  extremity  of  yenseancey  lest  they  should  be 
insulted  by  the  tnumpb  of  an  enemy* 

But  certainly  no  precept  could  better  become  him, 
at  whose  birth  peace  was  proclaimed  to  the  earth. 
For,  what  would  so  soon  destroy  all  the  order  of  so* 
ciety,  and  deform  life  with  violence  and  ravage,  as  a 
permission  to  every  one  to  judge  his  own  cause,  and 
to  apportion  his  own  recompense  for  imagined  in-' 
juries? 

It  is  difficult  for  a  man  of  the  strictest  justice  not 
to  favour  himself  too  much,  in  the  calmest  moments 
of  solitary  meditation.  Every  one  wishes  for  the 
distinctions  for  which  thousands  are  wishing  at  the 
same  time,  in  their  own  opinion,  with  better  claims. 
He  that,  when  his  reason  operates  in  its  full  foroe» 
can  thus,  b^  the  mere  prevalence  of  self-love,  prefer 
himself  to  his  fellow-beings,  is  very  unlikely  to  judge 
equitably  when  his  passions  are  agitated  by  a  sense 
of  wrong,  and  hb  attention  wholly  engrossed  by  pain, 
interest,  or  danger.  Whoever  arrogates  to  himself 
the  right  of  vengeance,  shews  how  little  he  is  quali** 
fied  to  decide  his  own  daims,  since  he  certainly  de- 
mands what  he  would  think  unfit  to  be  granted  to 
another. 

Nothing  is  more  apparent  than  that,  however  in- 
jured or  however  provoked,  some  must  at  last  be 
contented  to  forgive.  For  it  can  never  be  hoped,  that 
he  who  first  commits  an  injury,  will  contentedly  ac- 
quiesce in  the  penalty  required :  the  same  haughti- 
ness of  contempt,  or  vehemence  of  desire,  that 
prompts  the  act  of  injustice,  will  more  strongly  in- 
cite its  justification;  and  resentment  can  never  so  ex- 
actly balance  the  punishment  with  the  fault,  but  ther€ 
will  remain  an  overplus  of  vengeance  which  even  he 
who  condemns  his  first  action  will  think  himself  en- 
titled to  retaliate.  What  then  can  ensue  but  a  con- 
tinual exacerbi^ion  of  hatred,  and  unextinguishable 
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feud,  an  incessant  reciprocation  of  mischief,  a  mutual 
vigilance  to  entrap,  and  eagerness  to  destroy  ? 

Since  then  the  imaginary  right  of  vengeance  must 
be  at  last  remitted,  because  it  is  impossible  to  live  in 
perpetual  hostility,  and  equally  impossible,  that  of  two 
enemies,  either  should  first  think  himself  obliged  by ' 
justice  to  submission,  it  is  surely  eligible  to  forgive 
early.  Every  passion  is  more  easily  subdaed  before 
it  has  been  long  accustomed  to  possession- of  the 
heart ;  every  idea  is  obliterated  with  less  difficulty, 
as  it  has  been  more  slightly  impressed,  and  less  fre- 
quently renewed.  He  who  has  often  brooded  over 
'  his  wrongs,  pleased  himself  with  schemes  of  malig- 
nity, and  glutted  his  pride  with  the  fancied  supplica- 
tions of  humbled  enmity,  will  not  easily  open  his  bo^ 
som  to  amity  and  reconciliation,  or  indulge  the  gentle 
sentiments  of  benevolence  and  peace. 

It  is  easiest  to  forgive,  while  there  is  yet  little  to  be 
forgiven.  A  single  injury  may  soon  be  dismissed 
from  the  memory;  but  a  long  succession  of  ill  offices 
by  degrees  associates  itself  with  every  idea,  a  long 
contest  involves  so  many  circumstances,  that  everv 
place  and  action  will  recall  it  to  the  mind,  and  fresh 
remembrance  of  vexation  must  still  enkindle  rage 
and  irritate  revenge. ' 

A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to  forgive,  because  he 
knows  the  true  value  of  time,  andj^ill  not  suffer  it  to 
pass  away  in  unnecessary  pain.  He  that  willingly 
suffers  the  corrosions  of  inveterate  hatred,  and  gives 
up  his  days  and  nights  to  the  gloom  of  malice  and 
perturbations  of  stratagem,  cannot  surely  be  said  to 
consult  his  ease.  Resentment  is  a  union  of  sorrow 
with  malignity,  a  combination  of  a  passion  which  all 
endeavour  to  avoid,  with  a  passion  which  all  concur 
to  detest*  The  man  who  retires  to  meditate  mischief, 
and  to  exasperate  his  own  ra^e ;  whose  thoughts  are 
empbyed  only  on  means  of  distress  and  contriv-* 
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ances  of  ruin ;  whose  mind  never  pauses  from  the  re^ 
membrance  of  his  own  gufiierings^  but  to  indulge 
«ome  hope  of  enjoying  the  icalajnitjies.of  another,  may 
justly  be  number^  among  the  moit  miserable  of  hur 
man  beings,  among  those  who  ace  guilty  without  re- 
ward, who  hare  neither  the  gladness  of  prosperity  nor 
the  calm  of  innocence. 

Whoever  conaiders  the  weakness  both  of  himself 
and  others,  will  not  long  want  persuctsives  to  forgive^ 
ness.  We  know  not  to  what  degree  of  malignity  any 
injury  is  to  be  imputed ;  or  how  much  its  guilt,  if  we 
were  to  inspect  the  mind  of  him  that  committed  k, 
would  be  extenuated  by  mistake,  precipitance,  or  ne- 
gligence ;  we  cannot  be  certain  how  much  more  ate 
feel  than  was  intended  to  foe  inflicted,  or  how  mudi  ve 
increase  the  mischief  to  ourselves  by  voluntary  ag^ 
gravations.  We  may  charge  to  design  the  ^ects  of 
accident;  we  may  think  the  blow  violent  only  be- 
cause we  have'made  ourselves  delicate  and  tender ;  we 
are  on  every  side  in  danger  of  error  andof  guilt,whieh 
we  are  certain  to  avoid  only  by  speedy  forgiveness. 

From  this  pacific  and  harmless  temper,  thus  pro- 
pitious to  others  and  ourselves,  to  domestic  tranquil- 
lity and  to  social  happiness,  no  man  is  withheld  but 
by  pride,  by  the  fear  of  beine  insulted  by  his  adver- 
sary, or  desfHsed  by  the  wond. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  unfailing  and  universal 
akiom,  tnat  *  all  pride  is  abject  and  mean/  It  is  al- 
ways an  ignorant,  lazy,  or  cowardly  acquiescence  in  a 
false  appearance  of  excellence,  and  proceeds  not 
from  consciousness  of  our  attainments,  but  insensibi- 
lity of  our  wants. 

Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right.  Notl^ng 
which  reason  condemns  can  be  suitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  human  mind.  To  be  driven  by  external 
motives  from  the  path  which  our  own  heart  ap. 
proves^  to  give  way  to  any  thing  but  conviction,,  to 
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suffer  the  opinion  of  others  to  rule  our  choice  or 
overpower  our  resolves,  is  to  submit,  tamely  to  the 
lowest  and  most  ignominious  slavery,  and  to  resign 
the  right  of  directing  our  own  lives. 

The  utmost  excellence  at  which  humanity  can  ar- 
rive»  is  a  constant  and  determinate  pursuit  of  virtue, 
without  regard  to  present  dangers  or  advantages ;  a 
continual  reference  of  every  action  to  the  divine  will; 
an  habitual  appeal  to  everlasting  justice;  and  an 
unvaried  elevation  of  the  intellectual  eye  to  the  re- 
ward which  perseverance  only  can  obtain.  But.  that 
pride  which  many,  who  presume  to  boast  of  gene- 
rous sentiments,  allow  to  regulate  their  measures, 
has  nothing  nobler  in  view  than  the  approbation  of 
men,  of  beings  whose  superiority  we  are  under  no 
obligation  to  acknowledge,  and  who,  when  we  have 
courted  them  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  can  confer 
no  valuable  or  permanent  reward ;  of  beings,  who 
ignorantly  judge  of  what  they  do  not  understand,  or 
partially  determine  what  they  never  have  examined; 
and  whose  sentence  is  therefore  of  no  weight  till  it 
has  received  the  ratification  of  our  own  conscience. 

He  that  can  descend  to  bribe  suffrages  like  these 
at  the  price  of  his  innocence ;  he  that  can  suffer  the 
delight  of  such  acclamations  to  withhold  his  atten- 
tion from  the  commands  of  the  universal  Sovereign, 
has  little  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the 
greatness  of  his  mind :  whenever  he  awakes  to  seri- 
ousness and  reflection^  he  must  become  despicable 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  shrink  with  shame  from  the  re- 
membrance of  his  cowardice  and  folly. 

Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  it  is  indispensably 
required  that  he  forgive.  It  is  therefore  superfluous 
to  urge  any  other  motive.  On  this  great  duty  eternity 
is  suspended,  and  to  him  that  refuses  to  practise  it, 
the  throne  of  mercy  is  inaccessible,  and  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  has  been  born  in  vain. 
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Duke  ride&tem  IjUigeii  amabo, 

Dolce  loqiKDlem.— Hob. 
Piece  me  vhera  nerar  goninm  breeie 
UnbindB  the  glebe,  or  warms  the  trees : 
Where  eter  loireiing  clouds  appear. 
And  angry  Jove  deforma  th'  inclemeiit  vear  : 
LoTG  and  the  njmph  shall  charm  mj  tolls. 
The  njmph,  who  sweetlj  ipeaks  and  sweet);  snilea. 


Of  the  happiness  and  misery  of  our  present  state, 
part  arises  from  our  sensations,  and  part  from  our 
opinions  ;  part  is  distributed  by  nature,  aod  part  is 
in  a  great  measure  apportioned  by  ourselves.  Posi- 
tive pleasure  we  cannot  always  ootain,  and  positive 
pain  we  often  cannot  remove.  No  man  can  give 
to  his  own  plantations  the  fragrance  of  the  IndiEin 
groves  ;  nor  will  any  precepts  of  philosophy  enable 
him  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  vrounds  or  dis- 
eases. But  the  negative  infelicity  which  proceeds, 
not  from  the  pressure  of  suffering,  but  the  absence 
of  enjoyments,  will  always  yield  to  the  remedies  of 
reason. 

One  of  the  great  arts  of  escaping  superfluous  un- 
easiness, is  to  free  our  minds  from  the  habit  of  com- 
paring our  condition  with  that  of  others  on  whom 
the  blessings  of  life  are  more  bountifully  bestowed, 
01  with  imaginary  states  of  delight  and  security,  pe' 
haps  unattainable  by  mortals.  Few  are  placed  c 
situation  so  gloomy  and,  distressful,  as  not  to 
every  day  beings  yet  more  forlorn  and  miseraj 
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from  Vfhom  they  may  learn  to  rejoice  in  their  own 
lot. 

No  inconTenience  is  less  superable  by  art  or  dili* 
gence  than  the  inclemency  of  cUmates,  and  therefore 
none  affords  more  proper  exercise  for  this  philoso- 
phical abstraction.  A  native  of  England,  pinched 
with  the  frosts  of  December,  may  lessen  his  affection 
for  his  own  country,  by  suffering  bis  iioagixiation  to 
wander  in  the  vaLefi  of  Asia,  and  sport  among  woods 
that  are  always  green,  and  streams  that  always  mur- 
mur ;  but  if  he  turns  his  thoughts  towards  the  polar 
regions,  and  considers  the  nations  to  whom  a  great 
portion  of  the  year  is  darkness,  sgid  who  are  con- 
demned to  pass  weeks  and  months  amidst  mountains 
of  snow,  he  will  soon  recover  his  tranquillity,  and 
while  he  stirs  his  fire,  or  throws  his  cloak  about  him, 
reflect  how  much  he  owes  to  Providence,  that  he  is 
not  placed  in  Greenland  or  Siberia. 

The  barrenness  of  the  earth  and  the  severity  of 
the  skies  in  these  dreary  countries,  are  such  as  might 
be  expected  to  confine  the  mind  wholly  to  the  con«» 
templation  of  necessity  and  distress^  so  that  the  care 
of  escaping  death  from  cold  and  hunger,  should 
leave  no  room  for  those  passions  which,  in  lands  of 
{denty,  influence  conduct  or  diversify  characters ;  the 
summer  should  be  spent  wholly  in  providing  for  the 
winter,  and  the  winter  in  longing  for  the  summer. 

Yet  learned  curiosity  is  known  to  have  found  its 
way  into  those  abodes  of  poverty  and  gloom :  Lap- ' 
land  and  Iceland  have  their  historians,  their  ^tics, 
and  their  poets ;  and  love,  that  extends  his  domi- 
nion wherever  humanity  can  be  found,  perhaps  ex- 
erts the  same  power  in  the  Greenlander  s  hut  as  in 
the  palaces  of  eastern  monarchs. 

In  one  of  the  large  caves  to  which  the  families  of 
Greenland  retire  together,  to  pass  the  cold  months, 
and  which  may  be  termed  their  villages  or  cities,  a 
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youth  and  maid,  who  came  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  were  so  much  distinguished  for  their  beauty 
that  they  were  called  by  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
Anningait  and  Ajut,  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to 
their  ancestors  of  the  same  names,  who  had  been 
transformed  of  old  into  the  sun  and  moon. 

Anningait  for  some  time  heard  the  praises  of  Ajut 
with  little  emotion,  but  at  last,  by  frequent  interviews, 
became  sensible  of  her  charms,  and  first  made  a 
discovery  of  his  affection,  by  inviting  her  with  her 
parents  to  a  feast,  where  he  placed  before  Ajut  the 
tail  of  a  whale.  Ajut  seemed  not  much  delighted 
by  this  gallantry ;  yet,  however,  from  that  time,  was 
bbserved  rarely  to  appear,  but  in  a  vest  made  of  the 
skin  of  a  white  deer ;  she  used  frequently  to  renew 
the  black  die  upon  her  hands  and  forehead,  to  adorn 
her  sleeves  with  coral  and  shells,  and  to  braid  her 
hair  with  great  exactness. 

The  elegance  of  her  dress,  and  the  judicious  dis- 
position of  her  ornaments,  had  such  an  effect  upon 
Anningait  that  he  could  no  longer  be  restrained  from 
a  declaration  of  his  love.  He  therefore  composed  a 
poem  in  her  praise,  in  which,  among  other  heroic 
and  tender  sentiments,  he  protested,  that  '  She  was 
beautiful  as  the  vernal  willow,  and  fragrant  as  thyme 
upon  the  mountains ;  that  her  fingers  were  white 
as  the  teeth  of  the  morse,  and  her  smile  grateful  as 
the  dissolution  of  the  ice ;  that  he  would  pursue  her, 
though  she  should  pass  the  snows  of  the  midland 
clifis,  or  seek  shelter  in  the  caves  of  the  eastern 
cannibals ;  that  he  would  tear  her  from  the  embraces 
of  the  genius  of  the  rocks,  snatch  her  from  the  paws 
of  Amaroc,  and  rescue  her  from  the  ravine  of  Haf- 
gufa.'  He  concluded  with  a  wish,  that  '  whoever 
6hall  attempt  to  hinder  his  union  with  Ajut,  might 
be  buried  without  his  bow^  and  that  in  the  land  o' 
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souls  his  skull  might  serve  for  no  other  use  than  to 
catch  the  droppings  of  the  starry  lamps/ 

This  ode  being  universally  applauded,  it  was  ex* 
pected  that  Ajut  would  soon  yield  to  such  fervour 
and  accompUshments ;  but  Ajut,  with  the  natural 
haughtiness  of  beauty,  expected  all  the  forms  of 
courtship ;  and  before  she  would  confess  herself  con- 
quered, the  sun  returned,  the  ice  broke,  and  the 
season  of  labour  called  all  to  their  employments. 

Anningait  and  Ajut,  for  a  time,  always  went  out  in 
the  same  boat,  and  divided  whatever  was  caught* 
Anningait,  in  the  sight  of  his  mistress,  lost  no  oppor*» 
tunity  of  signalizing  his  courage;  he  attacked  liie 
sea-horses  on  the  ice;  pursued  the  seals  into  the 
water ;  and  leaped  upon  the  back  of  the  whale,  while 
he  was  yet  struggling  with  the  remains  of  life.  Nor 
was  his  diligence  less  to  accumulate  all  that  could 
Ve  necessary  to  make  winter  comfortable :  be  dried 
the  roe  of  fishes  and  the  flesh  of  seals ;  he  entrapped 
deer  and  foxes,  and  dressed  their  skins  to  adorn  his 
bride ;  he  feasted  her  with  eggs  from  the  rocks,  and 
strewed  her  tent  with  flowers. 

It  happened  that  a  tempest  drove  the  fi«h  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  coast,  before  Anningait  had  com^- 
pleted  his  store ;  he  therefore  entreated  Ajut  that 
she  would  at  last  grant  him  her  hand,  and  accom^- 
pany  him  to  that  part  of  the  country  whither  he  was 
now  summoned  by  necessity,  Ajut  thought  him  not 
yet  entitled  to  such  condescension,  but  proposed,  as  a 
trial  of  his  con^M^ancy,  that  he  should  return  at  the 
end  of  summer  to  the  cavern  where  their  acquaint- 
ance commenced,  and  there  expect  the  reward  of  his 
assiduities.  '  O  virgm,  beautiful  as  the  sun  shining 
on  the  water,  consider,'  said  Anningait, '  what  thou 
hast  required.  How  easily  may  my  return  be  pre- 
cluded by  a  sudden  frost  or  Unexpected  fogs ;  then 
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must  the  night  be  past  without  my  Ajut.  We  live 
not,  my. fair,  in  those  fkbled  countries,  which  lying 
strangers  so  wantonly  describe ;  where  the  whole 
year  is  divided  into  short  days  and  nights;  where 
the  same  habitation  serves  for  summer  and  winter; 
where  they  raise  houses  in  rows  above  the  ground; 
dwell  together  from  year  to  year,  with  flocks  of  tame 
animals  grazing  in  the  fields  about  them ;  can  travel 
at  any  time  from  one  place  to  another,  through  ways 
inclosed  with  trees^  or  over  wells  raised  upon  the  in- 
land waters ;  and  direct  their  course  through  wide 
countries  by  the  sight  of  green  hillJs  or  scattered 
buildings.  Even  in  summer,  we  have  no  means  of 
crossing  the  mountains,  whose  snows  are  never  dis- 
solved ;  nor  can  remove  to  any  distant  residence, 
but  in  our  boats  coasting  the  bays.  Consider,  Ajut ; 
a  few  summerrdays,  and  a  few  winter  nights,  and 
the  life  of  man  is  at  an  end.  Night  is  the  time  of 
ease  and  festivity,  of  revels  and  gaiety ;  but  what 
will  be  the  flaming  lamp,  the  delicious  seal,  or  the 
soft  oil,  without  the  smue  of  Ajut?* 

The  eloquence  of  Anningait  was  vain ;  the  maid 
continued  inexorable,  and  they  parted  with  ardent 
promises  to  meet  again  before  the  night  of  winter. 
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Non  iUttm  nostri  possant  mutare  labores, 
Non  81  frigoribas  mediis  Hebramqae  bibamiUf 

Sltboniasqoe  nivea  hieinis  subeamus  aquoss^ 

Omnia  vincit  amor. — ^Viboil. 

Love  alters  not  for  us  his  hard  decrees. 
Not  tho'  beneath  the  Thracian  clime  we  freexe. 
Or  the  mild  bliss  of  temperate  skies  forego, 
And  in  mid  winter  tread  Sithonian  snow :— — 
Lore  conquers  alL Dkydbn. 

Anningait,  however  discomposed  by  the  dilatory 
coyness  of  Ajut,  was  yet  resolved  to  omit  no  tokens 
of  amorous  respect;  and  therefore  presented  her  at 
his  departure  with  the  skins  of  seven  white  fawns, 
of  five  swans,  and  eleven  seals,  with  three  marble 
lamps,  tea  vessels  of  seal  oil,  and  a  large  kettle  of 
brass,  which  he  had  purchased  from  a  ship,  at  the 
price  of  half  a  whale,  and  two  horns  of  sea-unicorns. 

Ajut  was  so  much  affected  by  the  fondoess  of  her 
lover,  or  so  much  overpowered  b^  his  magnificence, 
that  she  followed  him  to  the  sea-side ;  and,  when  she 
saw  him  enter  the  boat,  wished  aloud  that  he  might 
return  with  plenty  of  skins  and  oil;  that  neither  the 
mermaids  might  snatch  him  into  the  deeps,  nor  the 
spirits  of  the  rocks  confine  him  in  their  caverns. 

She  stood  a  while  to  gaze  upon  the  departing  ves- 
sel, and  then  returning  to  her  hut,  silent  and  de-* 
jected,  laid  aside,  from  diat  hour,  her  white  deer  skin, 
suffered  her  hair  to  spread  unbraided  on  her  shoul- 
ders, and  forbore  to  mix  in  the  dances  of  the  maid- 
ens. She  endeavoured  to  diveit  her  thoughts  by 
continual  application  to  feminine  employments,  ga- 
thered moss  for  the  winter  lamps,  and  dried  grass  to 
line  the  boots  of  Anningait.     Of  the  skins  which  he 
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had  begtowed  apon  her,  she  made  a  fishing-coat,  a 
small  boat,  and  tent,  all  of  exquisite  manufaetare; 
and  while  she  was  thus  busied,  solaced  her  labours 
with  a  song,  in  which  she  prayed,  *  that  her  lover 
might  have  hands  stronger  than  the  paws  of  the  bear, 
and  feet  swifter  than  the  feet  of  the  rein-deer,  that 
his  dart  might  never  err,  and  that  his  boat  might 
never  leak;  that  he  might  never  stumble  on  the.ice^ 
nor  faint  in  the  water;  that  the  seal  might  rush  ou' 
his  harpoon,  and  the  wounded  whale  might  dash  the 
waves  in  vain.' 

The  large  boats  in  which  the  Greenlanders  trans- 
port their  families^  are  always  rowed  by  women ;  for 
a  man  will  not  debase.himself  by  work  which  requires 
neither  skill  nor  courage. .  Anningait  was  therefore 
exposed  by  idlen^ess  to  the  ravages  of  passion.  He 
went  thrice  to  Ae  stem  of  the  boat,  with  an  intent  to 
leap  into  the  water,  and  swim  back  to  his  mistress? 
but  recollecting  the  misery  which  they  must  endure 
in  the  winter,  without  oil  for  the  lamp,  or  skins  for 
the  bed,  he  resolved  to  employ  the  weeks,  of  absence 
in  provision  for  a  night  of  plenty  and  felicity.  He 
then  composed  his  emotions  as  he  could,  and  ex- 
pressed in  wild  numbers  and  .uncouth  images,  his 
hopes,  his  sorrows,  and  his  fears.  '  O  life,'  says  he, 
'  frail  and  uncertain !  where  shall  wretched  man  find 
thy  resemblance  but  in  ice  floating  on  the  ocean? 
It  towers  on  high,  it  sparkles  from  afar,,  while  the 
storms  drive  and  the  waters  beat  it,  the  mn  melts  it 
above,  cuid  the  rocks  shatter  it  below.  What  art 
thou,  deceitful  pleasure !  but  a  sudden  blaze  stream- 
ing from  the  north,  which  plays  a  moment  on  the  eye, 
mocks,  the  traveller  with  the  hopes  of  light,  and  then 
vanishes  for,  ever  ?  What,  love,  art  thou  but  a 
whirlpool,  which  we  approach  without  knowledge  of 
our  danger,  drawn  on  by  imperceptible  degrees,  till 
we  have  lost  all  power  of  resistance  and  escape?  Till 
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I  fixed  mj  eyes  on  the  graces  of  Ajat,  while  I  had 
not  yet  called  her  to  the  banquet,  I  was  careless  as 
the  sleeping  morse,  I  was  merrj  as  the  singers  in  the 
stars.  Why,  Afut,  did  I  gaze  upon  thy  graces  ?  why, 
m^  Mr,  did  I  call  liiee  to  the  banquet?  Yet,  be 
&ithful,  my  loye,  remember  Anningait,  and  meet  my 
return  with  the  smile  of  virginity.  I  wiU  chase  the 
deer,  I  will  subdue  liie  whale,  resisdess  as  the  frost 
of  darkness,  and  unwearied  as  the  summer's  sun. 
In  a  few  weeks  I  shall  return  pn>spero<us  and  wealthy; 
then  shall  the  roefish  and  the  porpoise  feast  thy 
kmdied ;  the  fox  and  hare  shall  coyer  thy  couch,  the 
tou^  hide  of  the  seal  shall  shelter  thee  from  cold, 
and  the  fat  of  the  whale  ilinminate  Aj  dwelling.' 

Anningak  httriBg  with  these  sentiments  consoled 
his  grief  aftd  siiimstfri  his  indastry,  foond  that  they 
had  now  coasted  the  headland,  and  saew  the  whales 
spoatiBg  at  a  distaaoe.  He  therefote  placed  himself 
in  his  fishing-boat,  caUed  his  associates  to  their  se- 
veral employmemts,  filied  his  oar  and  haipoon  wi& 
incredible  ccwrage  and  dexterity;  and,  by  dividing 
his  time  between  the  chase  and  fishery,  suspended 
^  miseries  of  absence  and  su^ieion. 

Ajttty  inthe  mean  time,  notwithstanding  her  neg- 
lected dress,  happened,  as  she  was  drying  some 
sikins  in  the  sun«  to  catch  the  eye  of  Nomgsuk,  on  his 
return  from  hvnling*  Nomgsuk  was  of  birth  truly 
ffinstrions.  His  mother  had  died  in  childbirth,  and 
his  father,  the  most  expert  fisher  of  Greenland,  had 
perished  by  too  close  pursuit  of  the  whale.  His  dig- 
nity was  equalled  by  his  riches;  he  was  master  of 
four  men's  and  two  women's  boats,  had  ninety  tubs 
of  oil  in  his  winter  habitation,  and  five-^nd-twenty 
seals  buried  m  the  snow  against  the  season  of  dark* 
ness.  When  he  saw  1^  beauty  of  Ajut,  heimmedi« 
ately  direw  over  her  the  skin  of  a  deer  diat  he  had 
taken,  and  soon  after  presented  her  with  a  branch  of 
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coral.  AJut  refused  his  gifts,  and  determined  to  ad- 
mit no  lover  in  the  place  of  Anningait. 

Nomgsuk,  thus  rejected,  had  recourse  to  stra- 
tagem. He  knew  that  Ajut  would  consult  an 
Angekkok,  or  diviner,  concerning  the  fate  of  her 
lover,  and  the  felicity  of  her  future  life.  He  there- 
fore applied  himself  to  the  most  celebrated  Angekkok 
of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  by  a  present  of  two 
seals  and  a  marble  kettle  obtained  a  promise,  that 
when  Ajut  should  consult  him,  he  would  declare 
that  her  lover  was  in  the  land  of  souls.  Ajut  in  a 
short  time  brought  him  a  coat  made  by  herself, 
and  inquired  what  events  were  to  befal  her,  with 
assurances  of  a  much  larger  reward  at  the  return 
of  Anningait,  if  the  prediction  should  flatter  her 
desires.  The  Angekkokvknew  the  way  to  riches^ 
and  foretold  that  Anningait,  having  already  caught 
two  whales,  would  soon  return  home  with  a  large 
boat  laden  with  provisions. 

This  prognostication  she  was  ordered  to  keep  se- 
cret ;  and  Norngsuk  depending  upon  his  artifice, 
renewed  his  addresses  widi  greater  confidence ;  but 
finding  his  suit  still  unsuccessful,  applied  himself  to 
her  parents  with  gifts  and  promises.  The  wealth  of 
Greenland  is  too  powerful  for  the  virtue  of  a  Green- 
lander ;  they  forgot  the  merit  and  presents  of  Annin- 
gait, and  decreed  Ajut  to  the  embraces  of  Norngsuk. 
She  entreated;  she  remonstrated;  she  wept,  and 
raved :  but  finding  riches  irresistible,  fled  away  into 
the  uplands,  and  lived  in  a  cave  upon  such  berries 
as  she  could  gather^  and  the  birds  or  hares  which  she 
had  the  fortune  to  ensnare,  taking  care,  at  an  hour 
when  she  was  not  likely  to  be  found,  to  view  the  sea 
every  day,  that  her  lover  might  not  miss  her  at  his 
return. 

At  last  she  saw  the  great  boat  in  which  Anningait 
had  departed,  stealing  slow  and  heavy  laden  along 
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the  coast.  She  ran  with  all  the  impatience  of  affec- 
tion to  catch  her  lover  in  her  arms,  and  relate  her 
constancy  and  sufferings.  When  the  company  reached 
the  land,  they  informed  her,  that  Anningait,  after 
the  fishery  was  ended,  being  unable  to  support  the 
slow  passage  of  the  vessel  of  carriage,  had  set  out 
before  them  in  his  fishing-boat,  and  they  expected 
at  their  arrival  to  have  found  him  on  shore. 

Ajut,  distracted  at  this  intelligence,  was  about  to 
fly  into  the  hills,  without  knowing  why,  though  &he 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  her  parents  who  forced  her 
back  to  their  own  hut,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort 
her  ;  but  when  at  last  they  retired  to  rest,  Ajut  went 
down  to  the  beach ;  where  finding  afishing-boat,  she 
entered  it  without  hesitation,  and  telling  those  who 
wondered  at  her  rashness,  that  she  was  going  in 
search  of  Anningait,  rowed  away  with  great  swift- 
ness, and  was  seen  no  more. 

The  fate  of  these  lovers  gave  occasion  to  various 
fictions  and  conjectures.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that 
they  were  changed  into  stars  ;  others  imagine  that 
Anningsuit  was  seized  in  his  passage  by  the  genius  of 
the  rocks,  and  that  Ajut  was  transformed  into  amer-* 
maid,  and  still  continues  to  seek  her  lover  in  the  de- 
serts of  the  sea.  But  the  general  persuasion  is,  that 
they  are  both  in  that  part  of  the  land  of  souls  where 
the  sun  never  sets,  where  oil  is  always  fresh,  and  pro- 
visions always  warm.  The  virgins  sometimes  throw 
a  thimble  and  a  needle  into  the  bay,  from  which  the 
hapless  maid  departed ;  and  when  a  Greenlander 
would  praise  any  couple  for  virtuous  affection,  he 
declares  that  they  love  like  Anningait  and  Ajut. 
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-~*^E^  te  coio»  Sextd,  non  amabo. — Mart. 
The  more  I  IwoMir  thee,  the  less  I  lore. 

NoK£  of  the  desires  dictated  by  vanity  is  more  ge^ 
neral,  or  less  biaraabie,  than  that  of  being  distin- 
guished for  the  arts  of  conversation.  Other  accom- 
pEshments  may  be  possessed  without  opportunity  of 
exerting  them,  or  wanted  without  danger  that  the 
defect  can  often  be  remarked ;  but  as  no  man  can 
live  otherwise  than  in  an  hermitage,  without  hourly 
pleasure  or  vexation,  from  the  fondness  or  neglect  of 
those  about  him,  the  faculty  of  giving  pleasure  is  of 
continual  use.  Few  are  more  frequently  envied  than 
those  who  have  the  power  of  enfSsrcing  attention  wher- 
ever they  come,  whose  entrance  is  considered  as  a 
promise  of  felicity,  and  whose  departure  is  lamented, 
like  the  recess  of  the  sun  from  northern  climates,  as 
a  privation  of  all  that  enlivens  fancy  or  inspirits 
gaiety. 

It  IS  apparent  that  to  excellence  in  this  valuable 
art,  some  peculiar  qualiBcations  are  necessary ;  for 
every  one's  experience  will  inform  him,  that  the  plea*- 
sure  which  men  are  able  to  give  in  conversation, 
holds  no  stated  propordon  to  their  knowledge  or 
their  virtue.  Many  find  their  way  to  the  tables  and 
die  parties  of  those  wlio  never  consider  them  as  of 
the  least  importance  in  any  other  place ;  we  have  all, 
at  one  time  or  other,  been  .content  to  love  those  whom 
we  could  not  esteem,  and  been  persuaded  to  try  the 
^ngerous  expeidmeat  of  admitting  him  for  a  com- 
panion whom  we  kiiew  to  be  too  ignorant  for  a  coun- 
sellor, and  too  treacherous  for  a  friend. 

n  3 
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I  question  whether  some  abatement  of  character 
is  not  necessary  to  general  acceptance.  Few  spend 
their  time  with  much  satisfaction  under  the  eye  of 
incontestable  superiority;  and^  therefore,  among 
those  whose  presence  is  courted  at  assemblies  of 
jollity,  there  are  seldom  found  men  eminently  distin- 
guished for  powers  or  acquisitions*  The  wit  whose 
vivacity  condemns  slower  tongues  to  silence,  the 
scholar  whose  knowledge  allows  no  man  to  fancy 
that  h^  instructs  him,  the  critic  who  suffers  no  fal- 
lacy to  pass  undetected,  and  the  reasoner  who  con- 
demns the  idle  to  thought,  and  the  negligent  to  at- 
tention, are  generally  praised  and  feared,,  reverenced 
and  avoided^ 

He  that  would  please  must  rarely  aim  at  such  ex> 
cellence  as  depresses  his  hearers  in  their  own  opi^- 
nion,  or  debars  them  from  the  hope  of  contributing 
reciprocally  to  the  entertainment  of  the  company. 
Merriment,  extorted  by  sallies  of  imagination,  spright- 
liness  of  remark,  or  quickness  of  reply,  is  too  often 
what  the  Latins  call,  the  Sardinian  laughter,  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  face  without  gladness  of  heart. 

For  this  reason,  no  style  of  conversation  is  more* 
extensively  acceptable  than  the  narrative.  He  who 
has  stored  his  memory  with  slight  anecdotes,  private 
incidents,  and  personal  peculiarities,  seldom  fails  to 
find  his  audience  favourable.  Almost  every  man 
listens  with  eagerness  to  contemporary  history ;  for 
almost  every  man  has  some  real  or  imaginary  con- 
nexion with  a  celebrated  character ;  some  desire  to 
advance  or  oppose  a  rising  name.  Vanity  often  co- 
operates with  curiosity.  He  that  is  a  hearer  in  one 
place,  qualifies  himself  to  become  a  speaker  in  an- 
other;  for  thoi^h  he  cannot  conlprehend  a  series  of 
argument,  of  transport  the  volatile  spiritof  wit  with- 
out evaporation,  yet  he  thinks  himself  able  to  trea- 
sure up  the  various  incidents  of  a  story,  and  pleases 
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bU  hopes  with  the  iufonaation  which  he  shall  give  to 
some  inferior  sodeW- 

Narratives  are  for  the  most  part  heard  without 
envy,  because  they  are  not  supposed  to  iixiply  any 
mtellectual  qualities  above  the  common  rate.  To  be 
acquainted  with  facts  not  yet  echoed  by  plebeian 
mouths,  may  happen  to  one  man  as  well  as  to  an- 
other; and  to  relate  them  when  they  are  known,  has 
in  appearance  so  little  difficulty,  that  every  one  con- 
cludes himself  equal  to  the  task. 

But  it  is  not  easy,  and  in  some  situations  of  tife 
not  possible,  to  accumulate  such  a  stock  of  mate- 
rials as  may  support  the  expense  of  continual  narra- 
tion ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  they  who  at- 
tempt this  method  of  ingratiating  tiiemselves,  please 
only  at  the  first  interview ;  and,  for  want  of  new 
supplies  of  mtelligence,  wear  out  their  stories  by 
continual  repetition. 

There  would  be,  therefore,  little  hope  of  obtaining 
the  praise  of  a  good  companion,  were  it  not  to  be 

red  by  more  compendious  methods ;  but  such  is 
kindness  of  mankind  to  all,  except  those  who 
aspire  to  real  merit  and  rational  dignibf,  that  every 
understanding  may  find  some  way  to  excite  benevo- 
lence ;  and  Soever  is  not  envied  may  learn  the  art 
of  procuring  love.  We  are  wilUng  to  be  pleased, 
but  are  not  wdling  to  admire;  we  favour  the  mirth 
or  officiousness  that  solicits  our  regard,  but  oppose 
the  worth  or  spirit  that  enforces  it. 

The  first  place  among  those  that  please,  because 
they  desire  only  to  please,  is  due  to  the  mer;y/e/fon>, 
whose  laugh  is  loud,  and  whose  voice  is  strong ;  who 
is  readj  to  echo  every  jest  with  obstreperous  appro- 
bation, and  countenance  every  frolic  with  voc'*^" 
tions  of  applause.     It  is  not  necessary  to  a 
fellow  to  have  in  himself  any  fund  of  jocuk' 
force  of  conception;  it  is  sufficient  that  ht 
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appears  in  the  highest  exaltation  of  gladness ;  f<»  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  are  gay  or  serious  by  infec* 
lion,  and  Mlow  without  resistance  the  attraction  of 

example. 

Next  to  the  memj  fellow  is  the  good^nuiured  ntmi^ 
a  being  geneftdly  without  benev(^ence,  or  any  other 
virtue,  than  such  as  indolence  and  insensibility  coni- 
fer. The  dbaracteristic  of  a  good-natured  man  is 
to  bear  a  joke ;  to  sit  unmoved  and  unaffiicted  amidst 
noise  and  turbulenoe,  profaneness  and  ifi^ceoitys 
to  hear  every  tale  without  contradictioti;  to  endure 
insult  without  reply ;  and  to  f<^low  the  «tieam  of 
foHy,  whatever  course  4t  -i^ll  happen  ^to  take.  The 
good*natured  ttian  is  oommoidy  m^  daerling  of  the 
petty  wits;  with  whom  they  exercise  themftelves  in 
the  rudiments  of  raillery;  for  he  never  takes  advcm- 
tage  of  failings,  nor  disconcerts  a  puny  satirist  with 
unexpected  sarcasms ;  but  while  IIms  glass  continues 
to  circulate,  ccNiftentedly  bears  the  expense  of  unin- 
terrupted laughter^  and  tetires  rejoicing  at  his  own 
importance. 

The  modeH  man  is  a  oompttnion  of  a  yet  lower  rank, 
whose  only  power  df  giving  pleasure  is  sot  to  inter- 
rupt it.  The  modest  man  satisfies  himself  with 
peaceful  silence,  which  all  his  companions  are  candid 
enough  to  consider  as  proceeding  not  Cmm  inability 
to  speak,  bat  willingness  to  hear. 

Muny,  without  being  able  to  attain  any  general 
character  of  excellence,  harve  eome  single  «krt  of  en- 
tettainment,  which  serves  them  as  a  passport  through 
the  world.  One  I  have  known  for  fifteen  years  tibie 
darting  of  a  weekly  club,  becawse  every  night  pre- 
cii&ely  at  eleven,  he  begins  his  fevourite  song,  and 
during  the  vocal  performance,  by  cot*responding  mo- 
tions of  his  hand,  chalks  out  a  giant  upon  the  wall. 
Another  has  endeared  himself  to  a  long  succession 
of  acquaintances  by  sitting  among  them  with  his  wig 
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reversed ;  another  by  contriving  to  smut  the  nose  of 
any  stranger  who  was  to  be  initiated  in  the  club; 
another  by  purring  like  a  cat,  and  then  pretending  to 
be  frighted  ;^  and  another  by  yelping  like  a  hound, 
and  calling  to  the  drawers  to  drive  out  the  dog. 
.  Such  are  the  arts  by  which  cheerfulness  is  pro- 
moted, and  sometimes  friendship  established ;  arts, 
which  those  who  despise  them  should  not  rigorously 
blame,  except  when  they  are  practised  atthe  expense 
of  innocence ;  for  it  is  always  necessary  to  be  loved, 
but  not  always  necessary  to  be  reverenced. 


■W-^P.— ^ 
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Qaod  tarn  grande  Bophos  clamat  tibi  torba  togata, 
Non  ta,  Pomponi,  caenadiaerta  tua  est;?— Mabt. 

Keaoonding  plaudits  thro'  tbe  crowd  have  rang : 
Thy  treat  18  eloquent,  and  not  thy  tongue. — F.  I«Ewts. 

The  world  scarcely  affords  opportunities  of  making 
any  observation  more  frequently,  than  on  false  claims 
to  commendation.  .Almost  every  man  wastes  part 
bf  his  life  in  attempts  to  display  quafiti'es  which  he 
does  not  possess,  and  to  gain  applauses  which  he 
cannot  keep;  so  that  scarcely  can  two  persons 
casually  meet,  but  one  is  offended  or  diverted  by  the 
ostentation  of  the  other. 

Of  these  pretenders  it  is  fit  to  distinguish  those 
who  endeavour  to  deceive  from  them  who  are  de- 
ceived ;  those  who  by  designed  impostures  promote 
their  interest  or  gratify  their  pride,  from  them  who 
mean  only  to  force  into  regard  their  latent  excellen- 
ces and  neglected  virtues ;  who  believe  themsel^ 
qualified  to  instruct  or  please,  and  therefore  ir 
die  notice  of  mankind. 
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The  artful  and  fraudulent  usurpers  of  distinclioii 
deserve  greater  severities  than  ridicule  and  contempt^ 
since  they  are  seldom  content  with  empty  praise^ 
but  are  instigated  by  passions  more  pernicious  than 
vanity.  They  consider  die  reputation  which  they 
endeavour  to  establish  as  necessary  to  the  accom* 
plishment  of  some  subsequent  design,  and  valu^ 
praise  only  as  it  may  conduce  to  the  success  of  avarice 
or  ambition. 

The  commereial  world  is  verj  frequently  pat  into 
confusion  by  the  bankruptcy  of  merchants,  that  as^- 
sumed  the  splendour  of  wealth  only  to  obtain  the 
privilege  of  trading  with  the  stock  of  other  men,  and 
of  contracting  debts  which  nothing  but  lucky  ca- 
sualties could  enable  tiiein  to  pay  ;  till  after  having 
supported  their  appearance  a  while  by  tumultuary 
magnificence  of  boundless  traffic,  they  sink  at  once, 
and  drag  down  into  poverty  those  whom  their  equi- 
pages had  induced  to  trust  them. 

Among  wretches  that  place  their  happiness  in  the 
favour  of  the  great,  of  beings  wfiom  only  high  titles 
or  large  estates  set  above  themselves,  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  boast  of  confidence  which 
they  do  not  enjoy ;  to  sell  promises  which  they  know 
their  interest  unable  to  perform ;  and  to  reimburse 
the  tribute  which  they  pay  to  an  imperious  master, 
from  the  contributions  of  meaner  dependants,  whom 
they  can  amuse  with  tales  of  their  influence,  and 
hopes  of  their  solicitation. 

Even  among  some,  too  thoughtiess  and  volatile  for 
avarice  or  ambition,  may  be  found  a  species  of  false* 
hood  more  detestable  than  the  levee  or  exchange 
can  shew.  There  are  men  that  boast  of  debauch^ies, 
of  which  they  never  had  address  to  be  guilty ;  ruin, 
by  lewd  tales,  the  characters  of  women  to  whom  they 
are  scarcely  known,  or  by  whom  th6y  have  been  re^ 
jected ;  destroy  in  a  drunken  frolic  the  happiness  of 
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fiunilies ;  blast  die  bloom  of  be&uty,  and  intercept 
the  reward  of  virtae. 

Other  artifices  of  folBehood,  though  ntterlyunwor- 
diy  of  an  ingenuous  mind,  E^e  not  jet  to  be  ranked 
widi  flagittouB  enormitiefi,  noi  is  it  necessary  to  in- 
cite sanguinaiy  justice  against  them,  since  they  may 
be  adequately  pnmshed  by  detection  and  laughter. 
Hie  trarelter  who  des<»ibe8  cities  which  he  has  never 
seen;  the  squire  who,  at  his  return  from  London, 
taUa  of  hs  intimacy  with  nobles,  to  whom  he  has 
onZy  bowed  in  the  Park  or  cofiee-house ;  the  author 
who  eatertains  hie  admirers  with  stories  of  the  assist- 
ance which  he  gives  to  wits  of  a  higher  rank ;  the 
Git^r  dame  who  talks  of  her  rtsits  at  great  houses, 
whmv  Ae  bappenn  to  know  (he  cook-nuud,  are 
sarely  such  hanaless  animals  as  truth  herself  may 
be  oonteat  to  despise  without  desiring  to  hurt  them. 

Bat  of  the  multitudes  who  struggle  in  vain  for  dis- 
tincti(»i  and  dis[rfay  their  own  merits  only  to  feel 
BM>K  acutely  the  sting  of  n^ect,  a  great  part  are 
triiolly  iwtocent  of  deceit,  and  are  betrared,  foy  in- 
fittHBbon  and  credulity,  to  that  scorn  irith  which  die 
universal  love  of  praise  inates  us  all  to  drive  fe^le 
eorapetitOTB  out  of  our  way. 

Few  men  survey  themselves  with  so  much  seve- 
rity, as  not  to  admit  prejudices  Sn  their  own  favour, 
which  an  artful  flatterer  may  ^dually  strengthen, 
till  wishes  for  a  particular  qualification  are  improved 
to  hopes  of  atttuninent,  and  hopes  of  attainment  to 
beUef  of  possession.  Such  Batterers  every  one  will 
find,  who  has  power  to  reward  their  assiditities. 
Wherever  there  is  vedth,  there  will  be  dependence 
a»d  expectation,  and  wherever  there  is  depeitdaBce, 
there  wid  be  an  emulation  of  servility. 

Htmy  of  the  fdlies  which  provoke  gener«l  cen- 
sure, are  the  effects  of  such  vanity  of 
m^lht  have  waiUoned  in  the  imn^n 
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scarcely  have  dared  the  public  eye,  had  it  not  been 
animated  and  imboldened  by  flattery.  Whatever, 
difficulty  there  may  be  in  tne  knowledge  of  our- 
selves, scarcely  any  one  fails  to  suspect  his  own  im- 
perfections, till  he  is  elevated  by  others  to  confi- 
dence. We  are  almost  all  naturally  modest  and 
timorous ;  but  fear  and  shame  are  uneasy  sensaticms, 
and  whosoever  helps  to  remove4liem  is  received  with 
Idndness. 

Turpicula  was  the  heiress  of  a  lai^e  edtate,  and 
having  lost  her  mother  in  her  infancy,  was  committed 
to  a  governess  whom  misfortunes  had  reduced  t» 
suppleness  and  humility.  The  fondness  of  Turpi-. 
cula*s  father  would  not  suffer  him  4o  trust  her  at  a< 

gublic  school,  but  he  hired  domestic  >teachers»  and 
estowed  on  her  all  the  accomplishments  that  wealth, 
could  purchase.  But  how  many  things  are.neces-. 
sary  to  happiness  which  money  cannot  obtain! 
Thus  secluded  from  all  with  whom  she  might  coar 
verse  on  terms  of  equality,  she  heard  none  of  those 
intimations  ef  he.r  defects,  which  envy,  petulance,  or 
anger,  produce  among  children,  where  they  are  not 
afraid  of  telling  what  they  think. 

Turpicula  saw  nothing  but  obsequiousness,  and 
heard  nothing  but  commendation^.  None  are  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  heart,  as  not4;o  know  that 
woman's  first  wish  is  to  be  handsome,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  readiest  method  of  obtaining  her  kind- 
ness is  to  praise  her  beauty.  Turpicula  had  a  dis- 
torted shape  and  a  dark  complexion ;  yet  when  the 
impudence  of  adulation  had  ventured  to  tell  her  of 
the  commanding  dignity  of  her  motion,  and  the  soft 
enchantment  of  her  smile,  she  was  easily  convinced, 
that  she  was  the  delight  or  torment  of  every  eye,  and 
that  all  who  gazed  upon  her  felt  the. fire  of  envy  or 
love.  She  therefore  neglected  the  culture  of  an  un-< 
derstanding  which  might  have  supplied  the  defects. 
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of  her  form,  aad  applied  all  h^  care  to  the  decora- 
tion of  her  person;  for  she  considered  that  more 
could  judge  of  beauty  than  of  wit,  and  was,  like  the 
rest  of  human  beings,  in  haste  to  be  admired.  The 
desire  of  conquests  naturally  led  her  to  the  lists  in 
which  beauty  signalizes  her  power.  She  glittered 
at  court,  fluttered  in  the  park,  and  talked  aloud  in 
the  front-box :  but,  after  a  thousand  experiments  of 
her  charms,  was  at  last  convinced  that  she  had  been 
flattered,  and  that  her  glass  was  honester  than  her 
maid. 


N«  190.     SATURDAY,  JANUARY  11,  1752, 


Ploravere  suis  non  respondere  fayorem 
Speratura  mentis. — Hor. 

Hcury  and  Alfred r^  '  ^ 

Clos*d  their  long  glories-with.a^igh,  to  find 

Th*  utiwilling  gratitude  df  base  rntaikmd^^Porz, 

Among  the  emirs  and  viziers,  the^^ons  of- valour 
and  of  wisdom,  that  stand  at  the  comers  bf  the  In- 
dian throne,  to  assist  the  councils  or  conduct  the 
wars  of  the  posterity  of  Timur^  the  first  place  was 
long  held  by  Morad  the  son  of  Hanuth.  Morad 
having  signalized  himself  in  many  battles  and  sieges, 
was  rewarded  with  the  government  of  a  province, 
from  which  the  fame  of  his  wisdom  and  moderation 
was  wafted  to  the  pinnacles  of  Agra,  by  the  pray- 
ers of  those  whom  his  administration  made  hap- 
py. The  emperor  called  hlhn  into  his  presence,  and 
gaveinto  his  hand  the  keys  of  riches  and  the  sabre 
of  command.  The  voice  of  Morad  was  heard  fron 
the  cliffs  of  Taurus   to  the  Indian  ocean,  ever^ 

XXII.  o 
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toDgu6  faultered  in  his  presence,  and  eveiy  eye  was 
cast  down  before  him. 

Morad  lived  many  years  in  prosperity ;  every  day 
increased  his  wealth  and  extended  his  influence. 
The  sages  repeated  his  maxims,  the  captains  of  thou- 
sands  waited  his  commands.  Competition  withdrew 
into  the  cavern  of  envy,  and  discontent  trembled  at 
her  own  murmurs.  -But  human  greatness  is  short 
and  transitory,  as  the  odour  of  incense  in  the  fire. 
The  sun  grew  weary  of  gilding  the  palaces  of  Morad,* 
the  clouds  of  sorrow  gathered  round  his  head,  and 
the  tempest  of  hatred  roared  about  his  dwelling. 

Morad  saw  ruin  hastily  approaching.  The  first 
that  forsook  him  were  his  poets  ;  their  example  was 
followed  by  all  those  whom  he  had  rewarded  for  con- 
tributing to  his  pleasures,  and  only  a  few,  whose  vir- 
tue had  entitled  them  to  favour,  were  now  to  be  seen  i 
in  his  hall  or  chambers.  He  felt  his  danger,  and 
prostrated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  His 
accusers  were  confident  and  loud,  his  friends  stood 
contented  with  Frigid  neutrality,  and  the  voice  of 
truth  was  overborne  by  clamour.  He  was  divested 
of  his  power,  deprived  of  his  acquisitions,  and  pon- 
demned  to  pass  Uie  rest  of  his  life  on  his  hereditary . 
estate. 

Morad  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  crowds 
and  business,  supplicants  and  flattery,  that  he  knew 
not  how  to  fill  up  his  hours  in  solitude  ;  he  saw  with 
regret  the  sun  rise  to  force  on  his  eye  a  new  day  for' 
which  he  had  no  use;  and  envied  the  savage  that 
wanders  in  the  desert,  because  he  has  no  time  vacant  j 

from  the  calls  of  nature,  but  is  always  chasing  his  I 

prey,  or  sleeping  in  his  den. 

His  discontent  in  time  vitiated  his  constitution.  •, 

and  a  slow  disease  seized  upon  him.  He  refused 
physic,  neglected  exercise,  and  lay  down  on  his 
couch  peevish  and  restless,  rather  afraid  to  die  than 
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desirouB  to  live.  His  domestics,  for  a  time,  re- 
doubled their  assiduities;  but  fiuding  that  no  offi- 
CiuosnesB  couLd  soothe,  nor  exactness  satisfy,  they 
sooD  gave  way  to  neghgence  and  sloth,  and  he  that 
once  commanded  nations,  often  languished  in  his 
chamber  without  an  attendant. 

Id  this  melancholy  state  he  commanded  messen* 
gers  to  recall  his  eldest  son  Aboazaid  from  the  army. 
Abouzaid  was  alarmed  at  the  account  of  his  fathers 
sickness,  and  hasted  by  long  journeys  to  his  place  of 
residence.  Morad  was  yet  living,  and  felt  his 
strength  return  at  the  embraces  of  his  son,  then 
commanding  him  to  alt  down  at  his  bed-side, 
'  Abouzaid,'  says  he,  '  thy  father  has  no  more  to 
hope  or  fear  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  the 
cold  hand  of  the  angel  of  death  is  now  upon  him, 
and  the  voracious  grave  is  howling  for'  his-  prey. 
Hear  therefore  the  precepts  of  ancient  experience  ; 
let  not  my  last  instructions  issue  forth  in  vaia.  Thou 
hast  seen  me  happy  and  calamitous,  thou  hast  be- 
held my  exaltation  and  my  fall.  My  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  my  enemies,  my  treasures  have  rewarded 
my  accusers  ;  but  my  inhnitance  the  clemency  of 
the  emperor  has  spared,  and  my  wisdom  his  anger 
could  not  take  away.-  Cast  thine  eyes  round  thee, 
and  whatever  thou  beholdest  will  in  a  few  hours  be 
thine;  apply  thine  earto  my  dictates,  and  these  pos-  , 
sessions  will  promote  thine  happiness.  Aspire  not 
to  public  honours,  enter  not  the  palaces  of  kings  ; 
thy  wealth  will  set  thee  above  insult,  let  thy  modera- 
tion keep  thee  below  envy.  Content  thyself  with 
private  dignity, diffuse  thy  riches  among  thy  friends, 
let  every  day  extend  thy  beneficence,  an^ 
thy  heart  to  be  at  rest  till  thou  art  lod 
whom  thou  art  known.  In  the  height  0 
1  said  to  defamation,  Who  will  hear  tl 
artifice.  What  canst  thou  perform? 


e,  audJ^Hkot 

:  lo  J^^H^ 
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despise  not  thou  the  malice  of  the  weakest,  remem- 
ber that  venom' supplies  the  want  of  strength,  and 
that  the  lion  may  perish  by  the  puncture  of  an  asp.' 

Morad  expired  in  a  few  hours.  Abouzaid,  after 
the  months  of  mourning,  determined  to  regulate  his 
conduct  by  his  father's  precepts,  and  cultivate  the- 
love  of  mankind  by  every  art  of  kindness,  and  en- 
dearment. He  wisely  considered  that  domestic  hap- 
piness was  first  to  be  secured,  and  that  none  have 
so  much  power  of  doing  good  or  hurt,  as  those  who 
are  present  in  the  hour  of  negligence,  hear  the  burst 
of  tlioughtless  merriment,  and  observe  the  starts  of 
unguarded  passion.  He  therefore  augmented  the 
pay  of  all  his  attendants,  and  requited  every  exer- 
tion, of  uncoUiQion  diligence  by  supernumerary  gra- 
tuities. While  he  congratulated  himself  upon  the 
fidelity  and  afiection  of  his  family,  he  was  in  the 
night  alarmed  with  robbers,  who,  being  pui*8ued  and 
taken,  declared  that  they  had  been  admitted  by  one 
of  his  servants  ;  the  servant  immediately  confessed 
that  he  unbarred  the  door,  because  another  not  more 
worthy  of  confidence  was  intrusted  with  the  keys. 

Abouzaid  was  thus  convinced  that  a  dependant 
could  not  easily  be  made  a  friend  ;  and  that  while 
many  were  soliciting  for  the  first  rank  of  favour,  all 
those  would  be  alienated  whom  he  disappointed. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  associate  with  a  few  equal 
companions,  selected  from  among  the  chief  men  of 
the  province.  With  these  he  lived  happily  for  a 
time,  till  familiarity  set  them  free  from  restraint, 
and  every  man  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  indulge 
his  own  caprice  and  advance  his  own  opinions.  They 
then  disturbed  each  other  with  contrariety  of  incli- 
nations and  difi(Brence  of  sentiments,  and  Abouzaid 
was  necessitated  to  offend  one  parly  by  concurrence^ 
or  both  by  indifference. 

He  afterward  determined  to  avoid  a  close  union 


with  beings  bo  discordant  in  their  nature,  and  to 
diffuse  hiiMelf  in  a  Jarge  circle.  He  practised 
the  smile  of  universal  courtesy,  and  invited  all 
to  his  table,  but  admitted  none  to  his  retirements. 
Many  who  had  been  rejected  in  his  choice  of  friend- 
ship now  refused  to  accept  his  acquaintance ;  and 
of  liiose  whom  plenty  and  magnificence  drew  to  his 
table,  every  one  pressed  forward  towards  intimacy, 
thought  himself  overlooked  in  the  crowd,  and  mur- 
mured because  he  was  not  distingnished  above  the 
rest.  By  degrees  all  made  advances,  and  all  re- 
sented repulse.  The  table  was  then  covered  with 
delicacies  in  vain ;  the  music  sounded  in  empty 
rooms  ;  and  Abouzaid  was  left  to  form  in  solitude 
some  new  scheme  of  pleasure  or  security. 

Resolving  now  to  try  the  force  Of  gratitude,  he 
inquired  for  men  of  science,  whose  merit  was  ob- 
scured by  poverty.  His  house  was  soon  crowded 
with  poets,  sculptors,  painters,  and  designers.  Who 
wantoned  in  unexperienced  plenty,  and  employed 
their  powers  in  celebration  of  their  patron.  But  in  a 
short  time  ihey  forgot  the  distress  from  which  they 
had  been  rescued,  and  began  to  consider  their  de- 
liverer as  a  wretch  of  narrow  capacity,  who  was 
growing  great  by  works  which  he  could  not  perfom 


dismissed  them,  aud  from  that  hour  continued  blind 
to  colours,  and  deaf  to  panegyric. 

As  the  sons  of  art  departed,  muttering  threats  of 
perpetual  infamy,  Abouzaid,  who  stood  at  the  gate, 
called  to  him  Hamet  the  poet.     '  Hamet,'  said  he, 
'thy  ingratitude  has  put  an  end  tomyhopss  and  ex- 
periments :  I  have  now  learned  the  vanity  of  tli 
labours  that  wish  to  be  rewarded  by  human  bee 
lence;  I  shall  henceforth  do  good  and  avoid 
without  resp«cf  to  the  opi  nion  of  men ;  and  ret 
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to  solicit  only  the  approbation  of  that  Being  whom 
alone  we  are  sure  to  please  by  endeavouring  to  please 
him.* 
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Cereus  in  vitium  flecti,  monitoribus  asper. — Hor. 

The  yonth 

Yielding  like  wax*  th'  impressive  folly  bears; 

Rough  to  reproof,  and  slow  to  future  cares. — Francis. 

^  To  THE  Rambler. 

*  DEAtl  MR.  RAMBLER, 

'  I  HAVE  been  four  days  confined  to  my  chamber  by 
a  cold,  which  has  already  kept  me  from  three  plays, 
nine  sales,  five  shows,  and  six  card-tables,  and  put 
me  seventeen  visits  behind-hand  ;  aiid  the  doctor 
tells  my  mamma,  that  if  I  fret  and  cry,  it  will  settle 
in  my  nead,  and  I  shall  not  be  fit  to  be  seen  these 
six  weeks.  But,  dear  Mr.  Rambler,  how  can  I  help 
it  ?  At  this  very  time  Melissa  is  dancing  with  the 
prettiest  gentleman ; — she  will  breakfast  with  him 
to-morrow,  and  then  tun  to  two  auctions,  and  hear 
compliments,  and  have  presents ;  then  she  will  be 
drest  and  visit,  and  get  a  ticket  to  the  play ;  then  go 
to  cards  and  win,  and  come  home  with  two  flambeaus 
before  her  chair.  Dear  Mr.  Rambler,  who  can  bear  it? 
*  My  aunt  has  just  brought  me  a  bundle  of  your- 
papers  for  my  amusement.  She  says,  you  are  a  phi- 
losopher and  will  teach  me  to  moderate  my  desires, 
and  look  upon  the  world  with  indifference.  But,  dear- 
Sir,  I  do  not  wish,  nor  intend  to  moderate  my  desires, 
nor  can  1  think  it  proper  to  look  upon  the  world  with 
indifference,  till  the  world  looks  with  indifference  on 
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me.  .1  have  been  forced,  however,  to  sit  this  mom^ 
ing  a  whole  quarter  of  an  hour  with  your  paper  be^ 
fore  my  face  ;  but  just  as  my  aunt  came  in,  Phyllida 
had  brought  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Trip,  which  I  put 
within  the  leaves,  and  read  about  absence  and  iiicon- 
solablenessy  and  ardour,  and  irresistible  passion,  and 
eternal  constancy,  while  my  aunt  imagined  that  I  was 
puzzling  my  self  with  your  philosophy,  and  often  cried 
out,  when  she  saw  me  look  confused,  ^*  If  there  {is 
any  word  that  you  do  not  understand,  child,  I  will 
explain  it." 

'  Dear  soul  I  how  old  people  that  think  themselves 
wise  may  be  imposed  upon.  But  it  is  fit  that  they 
should  take  their  turn,  for  I  am  sure,  while  they  can 
keep  poor  girls  close  in  the  nursery,  they  tyrannize 
over  us  in  a  very  shameful  manner,  and  fill  our  ima- 
ginations with  tales  of  terror,  only  to  make  us  live 
in  quiet  subjection,  and  fancy  that  we  can  never  be 
safe  but  by  their  protection. 

^  I  have  a  mamma  and  two  aunts,  who  have  all 
been  formerly  celebrated  for  wit  and  beauty^  and  are 
still  generally  admired  by  those  that  value  themselves 
upon  their  understanding,  and  love  to  talk  of  vice 
and  virtue,  nature  and  simplicity,  and  beauty  and 
propriety ;  but  if  there  was  not  some  hope  of  meet- 
mg  me,  scarcely  a  creature  would  come  near  them 
that  wears  a  fashionable  coat.  These  ladies,  Mr. 
Rambler,  have  had  me  under  their  government  fifteen 
years  and  a  half,  and  have  all  that  time  been  endea- 
vouring to  deceive  me  by  such  representations  of  life 
as  I  now  find  not  to  be  true ;  but  I  know  not  whether 
I  ought  to  impute  them  to  ignorance  or  malice,  as  it 
is  possible  the  world  may  be  much  changed  since 
they  mingled  in  general  conversation. 

'  Being  desirous  that  I  should  love  books,  they 
told  me,  that  nothing  but  knowledge  could  make  me 
an  agreeable  companion  to  men  of  sense,  or  qualify 
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me  to  diBtingabh  the  superficial  glitter  of  vanity  from 
the  solid  merit  of  understanding ;  and  that  a  habit 
of  reading  would  enable  me  to  fill  up  the  vacuitias 
of  life  without  the  help  of  silly  or  dangerous  amuse- 
ments, and  preserve  me  from  the  snares  of  idleness 
and  the  inroads  of  temptation.  - 

*  But  their  principal  intention  was  to  make  me 
afraid  of  men ;  in  which  they  succeeded  so  well  for  a 
time,  that  I  durst  not  look  in  their  feces,  or  be  left 
alone  with,  them  in  a  parlour;  for  they  made  me 
fancy,  that  no  man  ever  spoke  but  to  deceive,  or 
looked  but  to  aDuie ;  that  the  girl  who  suffered  him 
that  had  once  squef^zed  her  hand,  to  approach  her  a 
second  time,  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  -and  that  she 
who  answered  a  billet  without  consulting  her  rela- 
tions, gave  love  such  power  over  her,  that  she  would 
certainly  become  either  poor  or  infamous. 

*  From  the  time  that  my  leading-strings  were  taken 
off,  I  scarce  heard  any  mention  of  my  beauty  but  from 
the  milliner,  the  mantua-maker,  and  my  own  inaid  ; 
for  my  mamma  never  said  more,  when  she  heard 
me  commended,  but,  "  The  g^rl  is  '^ery  well,"  and 
then  endeavoured  to  divert  my  attention  by  some  in- 
quiry after  my  needle  or  my  book. 

*  It  is  now  three  months  since  I  have  been  suffered 
to  pay  and  receive  visits,  to  dance  at  public  assem- 
blies, to  have  a  place  kept  for  me  in  the  boxes,  and 
to  play  at  Lady  Racket's  rout ;  and  you  may  easily 
imagine  what  I  think  of  those  who  so  long  cheated 
me  with  false  expectations,  disturbed  me  with  ficti- 
tious terrors,  and  concealed  from  me  all  that  I  have 
found  to  make  the  happiness  of  woman. 

*  I  am  so*  far  from  perceiving  the  usefulness  or  ne- 
cessity of  books,  that  if  I  had  not  dropped  all  pre- 
tensions to  learning,  I  should  have  lost  Mr.  Trip, 
whom  I  once  frighted  into  another  box,  by  retailing 
some  of  Dryden's  remarks  upon  a  tragedy;  for  Mr.* 
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Trip  declares  that  he  hates  nothing  like  hard  words, 
and  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  better  partner  to  be 
found ;  his  very  walk  is  a  dance.  I  have  talked  once 
or  twice  amon^  ladies  about  principles  and  ideas, 
but  they  put  their  fang  before  their  faces,  and  told 
me  I  was  too  wise  for  them,  who  for  their  part  never 
pretended  to  read  any  thing;  but  the  play-bill,  and 
then  asked  me  the  price  of  my  best  head. 

'  Those  vacancies  of  time  which  are  to  be  filled 
up  with  books,  I  have  never  yet  obtained;  for  con- 
sjder,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  go  to  bed  late,  and  therefore 
cannot  rise  early;  as  soon  as  1  am  up,  1  dress  for 
the  gardens ;  then  walk  in  the  park ;  then  always  go 
to  some  sale  or  show,  or  entertainment  at  the  little 
theatre ;  then  must  be  dressed  for  dinner;  then  must 
pay  my  vUtts ;  then  walk  in  the  park ;  then  hur^to 
the  play;  and  from  thence  to  the  card-table.  This 
is  the  general  course  of  the  day,  when  there  hap- 
pens nothing  extraordinary ;  but  sometimes  I  ramble 
into  the  country,  and  come  back  again  to  a  ball; 
sometimes  I  am  engaged  for  a  whole  day  and  part 
of  the  night.  If,  at  any  time,  I  can  gain  an  hour  by 
not  being  at  home,  I  have  So  many  tilings  to  do,  so 
many  orders  to  give  to  the  milliner,  so  many  altera- 
tions to  make  in  my  clothes,  so  many  visitants'  names 
to  read  over,  so  many  invitations  to  accept  or  refuse, 
so  many  cards  to  write,  and  so  many  fashions  to 
consider,  that  I  am  lost  in  confusion,  forced  at  last 
to  let  in  company  or  step  into  my  chair,  and  leave 
half  niy  affairs  to  the  direction  of  ray  maid. 

•  This  is  the  round  of  my  day;  and  when  shall  I 
either  stop  my  course,  or  so  change  it  as  to  want  a 
book?  I  suppose  it  caiir""  ^-  ■——ned  that  any  of 
these  diversions  will  soi  Therewill 

always  be  gardens,  au  ~tions,  and 

shows,  and  playhouses,  ''1  always 

be  paid,  and  clothes  al  >w  can 

2  have  time  unemployei 
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But  I. am  most  at  a  loss  to  guess  for  what  purpose 
ttey  related  such  tragic  stories  of  the  cruelty,  per- 
fidy, and  artifices  of  men,  who,  if  they  ever  were  so 
madicious  and  destructive,  have  certainly  now  re- 
formed their  manners.  1  have  not,  since  my  entrance 
into  the  world,  found  one  who  does  not  profess  him- 
self devoted  to  my  service,  and  ready  to  live  or  die, 
as  I  shall  command  him.  They  are  so  far  from  in- 
tending to  hurt  me,  that  their  only  contention  is,  who 
shall  be  allowed  most  closely  to  attend,  and  most 
frequently  to  treat  me ;  when  different  places  of  en- 
tertainment, or  schemes  of  pleasure,  are  mentioned, 
I  can  see  the  eye  sparkle  and  the  cheek  glow  of  him 
whose  proposals  obtain  my  approbation:  he  then 
leads  me  off  in  triumph,  adores  my  condescension, 
and  congratulates  himself  that  he  has  lived  to  the 
hour  of  felicity.  Are  these,  Mr.  Rambler,  creatures 
to  be  feared  ?  Is  it  likely  that  any  injury  will  be 
done  me  by  those  who  can  enjoy  life  only  while  I  fa- 
vour them  with  my  presence  ? 

*  As  little  reason  can  I  yet  find  to  suspect  them  of  | 

stratagems  and  fraud.     When  I  play  at  cards  they  i 

never  take  advantage  of  my  mistakes,  nor  exact  from 
me  a  rigorous  observation  of  the  game.  Even  Mr. 
Shuffle,  a  grave  gentleman,  who  has  daughters  older 
than  myself,  plays  with  me  so  negligently,  that  I  am 
sometimes  inclined  to  believe  he  loses  his  money  by 
design,  and  yet  he  is  so  fond  of  play,  that  he  says,  ^ 
he  will  one  day  take  me  to  his  house  in  the  country, 
that  we  may  try  by  ourselves  who  can  conquer.  I 
have  not  yet  promised  him ;  but  when  the  town  grows 
a  little  empty,  I  shall  think  upon  it,  for  I  want  some 
trinkets,  like  Letitia*s,  to  my  watch.  I  do  not  doubt 
my  luck,  but  must  study  some  means  of  amusing  my 
relations. 

'  For  all  these  distinctions  I  find  myself  indebted 
to  that  beauty  which  I  was  never  suffered  to  hear 
praised,  and  of  which,  therefore,  I  did  not  before 
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know  the  full  value.  This  concealment  was  certainly 
an  intentional  fraud,  for  my  annts  have  eyes  like 
other  people,  and  I  am  every  day  told,  that  nothing 
but  blindness  can  escape  the  influence  of  my  charms. 
Their  whole  account  of  that  world  which  they  pre* 
tend  to  know  so  well,  has  been  only  one  fiction  en- 
tangled with  another;  and  though  the  modes  of  life 
obliged  me  to  continue  some  appearances  of  respect, 
1  cannot  think  that  they,  who  have  been  so  Clearly 
detected  in  ignorance  or  imposture,  have  any  right 
to  the  esteem,  veneration,  or  obedience  of, 

Sir,  yours,  Bellaria.' 


N°  192.     SATURDAY,  JANUARY  1 

revflf ,  tiiiir  tU  ipftTa' 

•O  TO.  ifyupn  ^iMcaj. 
&ii  Tcvns  o£«  iil>^f, 

Als  'ncrTsV  ol  ^XCVITtf. — -AvACKEDH. 

Vain  the  noblest  birth  would  prove. 
Nor  worih  nor  wit  avail  m  love ; 
Tis  gold  alone  succeeds— by  gold 
The  venal  lei  ia  bought  and  sold. 
Accurs'd  be  lie  who  first  of  yore 
Discovcr'd  (he  peniicioua  ore! 
This  sets  >  brother's  heart  on  fire. 
And  ariD)  Ibe  ton  against  the  tire. 
And  what,  alas !  lo  worse  then  all. 
To  this  the  lover  owes  hii  fall.— F. 


'  To  THE  Rambler. 
•  SIE, 
'  I  AM  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  whoge 
many  ages,  held  the  first  rank  in  the  c 


i 
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last  one  of  them,  too  desirous  of  popularity,  set  his 
house  open,  kept  a  table  covered  with  continual  pro- 
fusion, and  distributed  his  beef  and  ale  to  such  as 
chose  rather  to  live  upon  the  folly  of  others  than  their 
own  labour,  with  such  thoughtless  liberality,  that  he 
left  a  third  part  of  his  estate  mortgaged.  His  suc- 
cessor, a  man  of  spirit,  scorned  to  impair  his  dig- 
nity by  parsimonious  retrenchments,  or  to  admit, 
by  a  sale  of  his  lands,  and  participation  of  the  rights 
of  his  manor;  he  therefore  made  another  mort- 
g^age  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  former,  and  pleased 
himself  with  the  reflection,  that  his  son  would  have 
the  hereditary  estate  without  the  diminution  of  an 
acre. 

*  Nearly  resembling  this  was  the  practice  of  my 
wise  progenitors  for  many  ages.  Every  man  boasted 
the  antiquity  of  his  family,  resolved  to  support  the 
dignity  of  his  birth,  and  lived  in  splendour  and 
plenty  at  the  expense  of  his  heir,  who,  sometimes  by 
a  wealthy  marriage,  and  sometimes  by  lucky  legacies, 
discharged  part  of  the  incumbrances,  and  thought 
himself  entitled  to  contract  new  debts,  and  to  leave 
to  his  children  the  same  inheritance  of  embarrass- 
ment and  distress. 

*  Thus  the  estate  perpetually  decayed ;  the  woods 
were  felled  by  one,  the  park  ploughed  by  another, 
the  fishery  let  to  farmers  by  a  third ;  at  last  the  old 
hall  was  pulled  down  to  spare  the  cost  of  reparation, 
and  part  of  the  materials  sold  to  build  a  small  house 
with  the  rest.  We  are  now  openly  degraded  from 
our  original  rank,  and  my  father's  brother  was  al- 
lowed with  less  reluctance  to  serve  an  apprenticeship, 
though  we  never  reconciled  ourselves  heartily  to  the 
sound  of  a  haberdasher,  but  always  talked  of  ware- 
houses and  a  merchant,  and  when  the  wind  happened 
to  blow  loud,  affected  to  pity  the  hazards  of  com- 
merce, and  to  sympathize  with  the  solicitude  of  my 
poor  uncle,  who  had  the  true  retailer's  terror  of  ad- 
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venture,  and  never  exposed  himself  or  his  property 
to  any  wider  water  than  the  Thames. 

'  In  time,  however,  by  continual  profit  and  small 
expenses,  he  grew  rich,  and  beg;an  to  turn  his 
tbourhts  towards  rank.  He  hun^  the  arms  of  the 
family  over  his  parlour  chimney;  pointed  at  a  chariot 
decorated  only  with  a  cipher ;  became  of  opinion  that 
money  could  not  make  a  gentleman ;  resented  the 
petulance  of  upstarts ;  told  stories  of  Alderman  Pufi^s 
grandlather  the  porter;  wondered  that  there  was  no 
better  method  of  regulating  precedence ;  wished  for 
some  dress  peculiar  to  men  of  fashion ;  and  when 
his  servant  presented  a  letter,  always  inquired  whe- 
ther it  came  from  his  brother  the  esquire. 

'  My  father  was  careful  to  send  him  game  by  every 
carrier,  which,  though  the  conveyance  often  cost 
more  than  the  value,  was  well  received,  because  it 
gave  htm  an  opportunity  of  calling  his  frieuds  to- 
gether, describing  the  beauty  of  his  brother's  seat, 
and  lamenting  his  own  folly,  whom  no  remonstrances 
could  withholdfrom  polluting  his  fingers  with  a  shop- 
book. 

'  The  little  presents  which  we  sent  were  always 
Teturned  with  great  munificence.  He  was  desirous 
of  being  the  second  founder  of  his  family,  and  could 
not  bear  that  we  should  be  any  longer  outshone  by 
those  whom  we  considered  as  cUmbers  upon  onr 
rums,  and  usurpers  of  our  fortune.  He  furnished 
our  house  with  all  the  elegance  of  fashionable  ex- 
pense and  was  careful  to  conceal  bis  bounties,  lest 
the  poverty  of  his  family  should  be  suspected. 

'At  length  it  happened  that,  by  misconduct  like 
our  own,  a  large  estate,  which  had  been  purchased 
from  us,'  was  again  exposed  to  the  best  bidder.     M" 
uncle,  delighted  with  an  opportunity  of  rtinsta'" 
the  family  in  their  possessions,  came  down 
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treasoreg  scarcely  to  be  imagined  in  a  place  where 
commerce  has  not  made  large  si^ms  familiar,  and  at 
once  drove  all  the  competitors  away,  expedited  the 
writings;  and  took  possession.  He  now  considered 
himself  as  superior  to  trade,  disposed  of  his  stock, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  his  economy,  began 
to  shew  his  rural  soyereignty  by  breaking  the  hedges 
of  his  tenants  in  hunting,  and  seizing  the  guns  or  nets 
of  those  whose  fortunes  did  not  qualify  them  for 
sportsmen.  He  soon  afterward  solicited  the  office 
of  sheriff,  from  which  all  his  neighbours  were  glad 
to  be  reprieved,  but  which  he  regarded  as  a  resump- 
tion of  ancestorial  claims,  and  a  kind  of  restoration 
to  blood  after  the  attainder  of  a  trade. 

*  My  uncle,  whose  mind  was  so  filled  with  this 
change  of  his  condition,  .that  he  found  no  want  of 
domestic  entertainment,  declared  himself  too  old  to 
marry,  and  resolved  to  let  the  newly-purchased 
estate  fall  into  the  regular  channel  of  inheritance. 
I  was  therefore  considered  as  heir-apparent,  and 
courted  with  officiousness  and  caresses,  by  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  hitherto  coldly  allowed  me  that  rank 
which  they  could  not  refuse,  depressed  me  with 
studied  neglect,  and  irritated  me  with  ambiguous 
insults. 

*  I  felt  not  much  pleasure  from  the  civilities  for 
which  I  knew  myself  indebted  to  my  uncle's  indus- 
try, till  by  one  of  the  invitations  which  every  day 
now  brought  me,  I  was  induced  to  spend  a  week 
with  Lucius,  whose  daughter  Flavilla  I  had  often  seen 
and  admired  like  others,  without  any  thought  of 
nearer  approaches.  The  inequality  which  had  iii- 
theatto  kept  me  at  a  distance  being  now  levelled,  I 
was  received  with  every  evidence  of  respect ;  Lucius 
told  me  the  fortune  which  he  intended  for  his  favour- 
ite daughter,  many  odd  accidents  obliged  us  to  be 
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often  together  without  company,  and  I  soon  began 
to  find  that  they  were  epreading  for  me  the  neta  of 
matrimony. 

'  Flavilla  was  all  softiiees  and  complaisance.  I, 
who  had  been  excluded  by  a  narrow  fortune  from 
much  acquaintance  with  the  world,  and  never  been 
honoured  before  with  the  notice  of  bo  fine  a  lady, 
was  easily  enamoured.  Lucius  either  perceived  my 
passion,  or  Flavilla  betrayed  it ;  care  was  taken  that 
our  private  meetings  should  be  Tess  frequent,  and  my 
charmer  confessed  by  her  eyes  how  much  pain  she 


suffered  from  our  restraint.    I  renewed  my  visit  i 


tpon 


every  pretence,  but  was  not  allowed  one  interview 
without  witness;  at  last  I  declared  my  passion  to 
Lucius,  who  received  me  as  a  lover  worthy  of  his 
daughter,  and  told  me  that  nothing  was  wanting  to 
his  consent,  but  that  my  uncle  should  settle  his  estate 
upon  me.  I  objected  the  indecency  of  encroaching 
on  his  life,  and  the  danger  of  provoking  him  by  such 

'  an  unseasonable  demand.  Lucius  seemed  not  to 
think  decency  of  much  importance,  but  admitted  the 
danger  of  displeasing,  and  concluded  that  as  he  was 
now  old  and  sickly,  we  might,  without  any  inconve- 
nience, wait  for  his  death. 

'  With  this  resolution  I  was  better  contented,  as  it 
procured  me  the  company  of  Flavilla,  in  which  the 
days  passed  away  amidst  continual  rapture ;  but  in 

'  time  I  began  to  be  ashamed  of  sittjng  idle,  in  expec- 
tation of  growing  rich  by  the  death  of  my  benefactor, 
and  proposed  to  Lucius  many  schemes  of  raising  my 
own  fortune  by  such  assistance  as  I  knew  my  uncle 
willing  to  give  me.     Lucius,  afraid  kst  1  should 
change  my  affection  in  absence,  diverted  me  from  m"- 
design  by  dissuasives  to  which  my  pa=sion  easily ' 
tened.     At  last  my  uncle  died,  and  considering  h 
*elf  as  neglected  by  me,  from  the  time  that  Fla* 
took  possession  of  my  heart,  left  his  estate  to 
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younger  brother,  who  was  always  hovering  about 
his  bed,  and  relating  stories  of  my  pranks  and  ex- 
travagance, my  contempt  of  the  commercial  dialect, 
and  my  impatience  to  be  selling  stock. 

*  My  condition  was  soon  known,  and  I  was  no 
longer  admitted  by  the  father  of  Flavilla.  I  repeated 
the  protestations  of  regard,  which  had  been  formerly 
returned  with  so  much  ardour,  in  a  letter  which  she 
received  privately,  but  returned  by  her  father's  foot- 
man. Contempt  has  driven  out  my  love,  and  I  am 
content  to  have  purchased,  by  the  loss  of  fortune, 
an  escape  from  a  harpy,  who  has  joined  the  artifices 
of  age  to  the  allurements  of  youth.  I  am  now  going 
to  pursue  my  former  projects  with  a  legacy  which 
my  uncle  bequeathed  me,  and  if  I  succeed,  shall  ex- 
pect to  hear  of  the  repentance  of  Flavilla. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours.  Sec, 

CONSTANTIUS.* 
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Laudis  amore  turaes  ?  sunt  certa  piacula,  qos  te 
Ter  pure  lecto  poterunt  recreare  libello.— Hob. 

Or  art  thou  vain  ?  books  yield  a  certain  spell, 
To  stop  thy  tumour ;  you  shall  cease  to  swell. 
When  you  have  read  them  thrice,  and  studied  well. 

Cbxsch. 

Whatever  is  universally  desired,  will  be  sought  by 
industry  and  artifice,  by  merit  and  crimes,  by  means 
good  and  bad,  rational  and  absurd,  according  to  the 
prevalence  of  virtue  or  vice,  of  wisdom  or  folly.  Some 
will  always  mistake  the  degree  of  their  own  desert, 
and  some  will  desire  tbat  others  may  mistake  it. 
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Hia  cunning  will  have  recourse  to  stratagem,  itnd 
the  powerful  to  violence,  for  the  attainment  of  their 
wishes ;  some  will  stoop  to  theft,  and  others  venture 
upon  plunder. 

Praise  is  so  pleasing  to  the  mind  of  man,  that  it 
is  the  oi^;inal  motive  of  almost  all  our  actions.  The 
desire  of  commendation,  as  of  every  thing  else,  is 
varied  indeed  by  Innumerable  differences  of  temper, 
capacity,  and  knowledge ;  some  have  no  higher  wish 
than  for  the  applause  of  a  club ;  some  expect  the 
acclamations  of  a  county;  and  some  have  hoped  to 
fill  the  mouths  of  all  ages  and  nations  with  their 
names.  Eveiy  man  pants  for  the  highest  eminence 
within  his  views ;  none,  however  mean,  ever  sinks 
below  the  hope  of  being  distinguished  by  his  fellow 
beings,  and  very  few  have  by  magnanimity  or  piety, 
been  so  raised  above  it,  as  to  act  wholly  witliout  re- 
gard to  censure  or  opinion. 

To  be  praised,  therefore,  every  man  resolves  ;  but 
resolutionswill  not  execute  themselves.  That  which 
all  think  too  parsimoniously  distributed  to  their  own 
claims,  they  will  not  gratuitously  squander  upon 
others,  and  some  expedient  must  be  tried,  by  which 
praise  may  be  gained  before  it  can  be  enjoyed. 

Among  the  innumerable  bidders  for  praise,  some 
ore  willing  to  purchase  at  the  highest  rate,  and  offer 
ease  and  heal&,  fortune  and  life.  Yet  even  of  these 
pnlj  a  small  part  have  gained  what  they  so  earnestly 
desired ;  th^  student  wastes  away  in  meditation,  and 
the  soldier  perishes  on  the  ramparts ;  but  unless 
some  accidental  advantage  co>-operates  with  merit, 
neither  perseverance  nor  adventure  attract  attention, 
and  learning  and  bravery  sink  liUfi  the  grav 
honour  or  remembrance. 

But  Bipbition  and  vanity  generally  e: 
gratified  tm  easier  terms.  It  hu^  been  Ion 
tiiat  what  is  procured  by  skill  or  labour 
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possessor,  may  be  afterward  transferred  for  money; 
and  that  the  man  of  wealth  may  partake  all  the  ac- 
quisitions of  courage  without  hazard,  and  all  the 
products  of  industry  without  fatigue.  It  was  easily 
discovered,  that  riches  would  obtain  praise  among 
other  conveniences,  and  that  he  whose  pride  was  un* 
luckily  associated  with  laziness,  ignorance,  or  coward- 
ice, needed  only  to  pay  the  hire  of  a  panegyrist,  and 
he  might  be  regaled  with  periodical  eulogies;  might 
determine,  at  leisure,  what  virtue  or  science  he  would 
be  pleased  to  appropriate,  and  be  lulled  in  the  even- 
ing with  soothing  serenades,  or  waked  in  the  morn- 
ing by  sprightly  gtatulations. 

The  happiness  which  mortals  receive  from  the 
celebration  of  beneficence  which  never  relieved,  elo- 
quence which  never  persuaded,  or  elegance  which 
never  pleased,  ought  not  to  be  envied  or  disturbed, 
when  they  are  known  honestly  to  pay  for  their  en- 
tertainment. But  there  are  unmerciful  exactors  of 
adulation,  who  withhold  the  wages  of  venality;  re- 
tain their  encomiast  from  year  to  year  by  general 
promises  and  ambiguous  blandishments ;  and  when 
he  has  run  through  the  whole  compass  of  flattery, 
dismiss  him  with  contempt,  because  his  vein  of  fiction 
is  exhausted. 

A  continual  feast  of  commendation  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  merit  or  by  wealth ;  many  are  therefore 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  single  morsels, 
and  recompense  the  infrequencyjof  their  enjoyment 
by  excess  and  riot,  whenever  fortune  sets  th^  ban- 
quet before  them.  Hunger  is  never  delicate ;  they 
who  are  seldom  gorged  to  the  full  with  praise,  may 
be  safely  fed  with  gross  compliments ;  for  the  appe- 
tite must  be  satisfied  before  it  is  disgusted. 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  moment  at  which  vanity  is 
eager  for  sustenance,  and  all  that  impudence  or  ser- 
vility can  offer  will  be  well  received.  When  any  one 
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complains  of  the  want  of  what  he  is  known  to  pos- 
sess in  an  ancommon  degree,  he  certainly  waits  with 
impatience  to  be  contradicted*  When  the  trader 
pretends  anxiety  about  the  payment  of  his  bills,  or 
the  beaaty  remarks  how  frightfully  she  looks,  then 
is  the  lucky  moment  to  talk  of  riches  or  of  charms, 
of  the  death  of  lovers,  or  the  honour  of  a  merchant. 

Others  there  are  yet  more  open  and  artless,  who, 
instead  of  suborning  a  flatterer,  are  content  to  supply 
his  place,  and,  as  some  animals  impregnate  them- 
selves, swell  with  the  praises  which  they  hear  from 
their  own  tongues.  Recti  is  dicitur  laudare  sese^ 
cut  nemo  alius  coniigit  laudator.  '  It  is  right,*  says 
Erasmus,  ^  that  he  whom  no  one  else  will  commend, 
should  bestow  commendations  on  himself.'  Of  all 
the  sons  of  vanity,  these  are  surely  the  happiest  and 
greatest;  for,  what  is  greatness  or  happiness  but  in- 
depeudence  on  external  influences,  exemption  from 
hope  or  fear,  and  the  power  of  supplying  every  want 
from  the  common  stores  of  nature,  which  can  nei- 
ther be  exhausted  nor  prohibited  ?  Such  is  the  wise 
man  of  the  stoics ;  such  is  the  divinity  of  the  epicu- 
reans ;  and  such  is  the  flatterer  of  himself.  Every 
other  enjoyment  malice  may  destroy ;  every  other 
panegyric  envy  may  withhold ;  but  no  human  power 
can  deprive  the  boaster  of  his  own  encomiums.  In- 
famy may  hiss,  or  contempt  may  growl,  the  hirelings 
of  the  great  may  follow  fortune,  and  the  votaries  of 
truth  may  attend  on  virtue ;  but  his  pleasures  still 
remain  the  same ;  he  can  always  listen  with  rapture 
to  himself,  and  leaves  those  who  dare  not  repose 
upon  their  own  attestation,  to  be  elated  or  depressed 
by  chance,  and  toil  on  in  the  hopeless  task  of  fixing 
caprice  and  propitiating  malice. 

This  art  of  happiness  has  been  long  practised  by 
periodical  writers,  with  little  apparent  violation  of 
decency.  When  we  think  our  excellences  overlooked 
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by  the  world,  or  desire  to  recall  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  some  particular  performance,  we  sit  down 
with  gpreat  composure  and  write  a  letter  to  ourselves. 
The  correspondent,  whose  character  we  assume,  al- 
ways addresses  us  with  the  deference  due  to  a  su- 
perior intelligence;  proposes  his  doubts  with  a  proper 
sense  of  his  own  inability ;  offers  an  objection  with 
trembling  diffidence ;  and  at  last  has  no  othet  pre- 
tensions to  our  notice  than  his  profundity  of  respect, 
and  sincerity  of  admiration,  his  submission  to  our 
dictates,  and  zeal  for  our  success.  To  such  a  reader 
it  is  impossible  to  refuse  regard,  nor  can  it  easily  be 
imagined  with  how  much  alacrity  we  snatch  up  the 
pen  which  indignation  or  despair  had  condemned  to 
inactivity,  when  we  find  such  candour  and  judgment 
yet  remaining  in  the  world. 

A  letter  of  this  kind  I  had  lately  the  honour  of 
perusing,  in  which,  though  some  of  the  periods  were 
negUgently  closed,  and  some  expressions  of  famili- 
arity were  used,  which  I  thought  might  teach  others 
to  address  me  with  too  little  reverence,  1  was  so  much 
delighted  with  the  passages  in  which  mention  was 
made  of  universal  learning — unbounded  genius — 
soul  of  Homer,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato — solidity  of 
thought — ^accuracy  of  distinction — elegance  of  com- 
bination — vigour  of  fancy — strength  of  reason — and 
regularity  of  composition — ^that  I  had  once  deter- 
mined to  lay  it  before  the  public.  Three  times  I 
sent  it  to  the  printer,  and  three  times  I  fetched  it 
back.  My  modesty  was  on  the  point  of  yielding, 
when,  reflecting  that  I  was  about  to  waste  panegyrics 
pn  myself,  which  might  be  more  profitably  reserved 
for  my  pation,  1  locked  it  up  for  a  better  hour,  in 
compliance  with  the  farmer's  principle,  who  never 
eats  at  home  what  he  can  carry  to  the  market. 
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Si  damnosa  senem  jurat  alea,  lad  it  et  hasres 
Buliatus,  panroque  eadem  quatit  arma  fritillo. — Jut. 

If  gaming  does  an  aged  sire  entice. 

Then  my  yoang  master  swiftly  learas  the  vice. 

And  shakes  in  hanging  sleeves  the  little  box  and  dice. 

J.  Drysbn,  Jan. 

*  To  THE  Rambler. 
•SIR, 
^  THAT^vanity  which  keeps  every  man  important  in 
his  own  eyes,  inclines  me  to  believe  that  neither  you 
nor  your  readers  have  yet  forgotten  the  name  of 
Eumatlies,  who  sent  you  a  few  mpnths  ago  an  ac-^ 
count  of  his  arrival  at  London  with  a  young  noble- 
man his  pupil.  I  shall  therefore  continue  my  narra- 
tive without  preface  or  recapitulation. 

*  My  pupil,  in  a  very  short  time,  by  his  mother's 
countenance  and  direction,  accomplished  himself 
withal  those  qualifications  which  constitute  puerile 
politeness.  He  became  in  a  few  days  a  perfect 
master  of  his  hat,  which  with  a  careless  nicety  he 
could  put  off  or  on,  without  any  need  to  adjust  it 
by  a  second  motion.  This  was  not  attained  but  by 
frequent  consultations  with  his  dancing-master,  and 
constant  practice  before  the  glass,  for  he  had  some 
rustic  habits  to  overcome ;  but,  what  will  not^time 
and  industry  perform  ?  A  fortnight  more  furnished 
him  with  all  the  airs  and  forms  of  familiar  and  re- 
spectful salutation,  from  the  clap  on  the  shoulder  to 
the  humble  bow ;  he  practises  the  stare  of  strange-  - 
ness,  and  the  smile  of  condescension,  the  solemnity 
of  promise,  and  the  graciousnes^  of  encouragement, 
as  if  he  had  been  nursed  at  a  levee ;  and  pronounces 
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with  no  less  propriety  than  his  father,  the  monosyl- 
lables of  coldness,  and  sonorous  periods  of  respect- 
ful profession. 

*  He  immediately  lost  the  reserve  and  timidity 
which  solitude  and  study  are  apt  to  impress  upon 
the  most  courtly  genius ;  was  able  to  enter  a  crowded, 
room  with  airy  civility ;  to  meet  the  glances  of  a  hun- 
dred eyes  without  perturbation;  and  address  those 
whom  he  never  saw  before  with  ease  and  confidence. 
In  less  than  a  month  his  mother  declared  her  satis- 
faction at  his  proficiency  by  a  triumphant  observation, 
that  she  believed  nothing  would  make  him  blush, 

*  The  silence  with  which  I  was  contented  to  hear 
my  pupiFs  praises,  gave  the  lady  reason  to  suspect 
me  not  much  delighted  with  his  acquisitions :  but 
she  attributed  my  discontent  to  the  diminution  of  my 
influence,  and  my  fears  of  losing  the  patronage  of  the 
family ;  and  though  she  thinks  favourably  of  my 
learning  and  morals,  she  considers  me  as  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  polite  part  of 
mankind;  and  therefore  not  qualified  to  form  the 
manners  of  a  young  nobleman,  or  communicate  the 
knowledge  of  tlie  world.  This  knowledge  she  com- 
prises in  the  rules  of  visiting,  the  history  of  the  pre- 
sent hour,  an  early  intelligence,  of  the  change  of 
fashions,  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  names 
and  faces  of  persons  of  rank,  and  a  frequent  appear- 
ance in  places  of  resort. 

*  All  this  my  pupil  pursues  with  great  application. 
He  is  twice  a-day  in  the  Mall,  where  he  studies  the 
dress  of  every  man  splendid  enough  to  attract  his 
notice,  and  never  comes  home  without  ^ome  obser- 
vation upon  sleeves,  button-holes,  and  embroidery. 
At  his  return  from  the  theatre,  he  can  give  an 
account  of  the  gallantries,  glances,  whispers,  smiles, 
sighs,  flirts,  and  blushes,  of  every  box,  so  much  to 
his  mother's  satisfaction,  that  when  I  attempted  to 
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resume  my  character,  by  inquiring  his  opinion  of  the 
sentiments  and  diction  of  the  tragedy,  she  at  once 
repressed  my  criticism,  by  telling  me,  that  she  hoped 
he  did  not  go  to  lose  his  time  in  attending  to  the  creatures 
■Oft  the  stage, 

'  But  his  acuteness  was  most  eminently  signalized 
at  the  masquerade,  where  he  discovered  his  acquaint- 
ance through  their  disguises,  with  such  wonderful 
facility,  as  has  afforded  the  family  an  inexhaustible 
topic  of  conversation.'  Every  new  visitor  is  informed 
how  one  was  detected  by  his  gait,  and  another  by 
the  swing  of  his  arms,  a  third  by  the  toss  of  his 
head,  and  another  by  his  favourite  phrase ;  nor  can 
you  doubt  but  these  performances  receive  their  just 
applause,  and  a  genius  thus  hastening  to  maturity  is 
promoted  by  every  art  of  cultivation. 

<  Such  have  been  his  endeavours,  and  such  his 
assistances,  that  every  trace  of  literature  was  soon 
obliterated.  He  has  changed  his  language  with  his 
dress,  and  instead  of  endeavouring  at  purity  or  pro^ 
priety,  has  no  other  care  than  to  catch  the  reigning 
phrase  and  current  exclamation,till  by  copying  what- 
ever is  peculiar  in  the  talk  of  all  those  whose  birth 
or  fortune  entitle  them  to  imitation,  he  has  collected 
every  fashionable  barbarism  of  the  present  winter, 
and  speaks  a  dialect  not  to  be  u^derstood  among 
those  who  form  their  style  by  poring  upon  authors. 

^  To  this  copiousness  of  ideas  and  felicity  of  lan- 
guage, he  has  joined  such  eagerness  to  lead  the  con- 
versation, that  he  is  celebrated  among  the  ladies  as 
the  prettiest  gentleman  that  the  age  can  boast  of, 
except  that  some,  who  love  to  talk  themselves  think 
him  too  forward,  and  others  lament  that,  with  so 
much  wit  and  knowledge,  he  is  not  taller. 

*  His  mother  listens- to  his  observations  with  her 
eye  sparkling  and  her  heart  beating,  and  can  scarce! 
contain  in  the  most  numerouji  assemblies,  the  e: 
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pectations  which  she  has  formed  for  his  future  emi- 
nence. Women,  by  whatever  fate,  always  judge  ab- 
surdly on  the  intellects  of  boys.  The  vivacity  and 
confidence  which,  attract  female  admiration,  are  sel- 
dom produced  in  the  early  part  of  life,  but  by  igno- 
rance at  least,  if  not  by  stupidity;  for  they  proceed 
not  from  confidence  of  right,  but  fearlessness  of 
wrong.  Whoever  has  a  clear  apprehension,  must 
have  quick  sensibility,  and  where  he  has  no  sufficient 
reason  to  trust  his  own  judgment,  will  proceed' with 
doubt  and  caution,  because  he  perpetually  dreads  the 
disgrace  of  error.  The  pain  of  miscarriage  is  natu. 
rally  proportionate  to  the  desire  of  excellence ;  and, 
therefore,  till  men  are  hardened  by  long  familiarity 
with  reproach,  or  have  attained,  by  frequent  strug- 
gles, the  art  of  suppressing  their  emotions,  diffidence 
is  found  the  inseparable  associate  of  understanding. 
•  But  80  little  distrust  has  my  pupil  of  his  own 
abilities,^&t^e  jias  for  some  time  professed  himself 
a  wit,  and  tortures  his  imagination  on  all  occasions 
for  burlesque  and  jocularity.  How  he  supports  a 
character  which,  perhaps,  no  man  ever  assumed  with- 
out repentauce,  may  be  easily  conjectured.  Wit, 
you  know,  is  the  unexpected  copulation  of  ideas,  the 
discovery  of  some  occult  relation  between  images  in 
appearance  remote  from  each  other ;  an  efiusion  of 
wit,  therefore,  presupposes  an  accumulation  of  know- 
ledge; a  memory  stored,  with  notions,  which  the 
imagination  may  cull  out  to  compose  new  assem- 
blages. Whatever  may  be  the  native  vigour  of  the 
mind,  she  can  never  form  any  combiuations  from  few 
ideas,  as  many  changes  can  never  be  rung  upon  a  few 
bells.  Accident  may  indeed  sometimes  produce  a 
lucky  parallel  or  a  striking  contrast ;  but  uiese  gifts 
of  chance  are  not  frequent,  and  he  that  has  nothing 
of  his  own,  and  yet  condemns  himself  to  needless 
expenses,  must  live  upon  loans  or  theft. 
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*■  The  indulgence  which  his  youth  has  hitherto  ol>- 
tained,  and  the  respect  which  his  rank  secures,  have 
hitherto  supplied  the  want  of  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions ;  and  he  imagines  that  all  admire  who  applaud, 
and  that  all  who  laugh  are  pleased.  He  therefore 
returns  every  day  to  the  charge  with  increase  of 
courage,  though  not  of  strength,  and  practises  all  the 
tricks  by  which  wit  is  counterfeited.  He  lays  trains 
for  a  quibble;  he  contrives  blunders  for  his  footman; 
he  adapts  old  stories  to  present  characters ;  he  mis- 
takes the  question,  that  he  may  return  a  smart  an- 
swer ;  he  anticipates  the  argument,  that  he  may 
plausibly  object ;  when  he  has  nothing  to  reply,  he 
repeats  the  last  words  of  his  antagonist,  then  says, 
''  your  humble  servant,*'  and  concludes  with  a  laugh 
of  triumph. 

'  These  mistakes  I  have  honestly  attempted  to  cor- 
rect :  but,  what  can  be  expected  from  reason,  un- 
supported by  fashion,  splendour,  or  authority  ?  He 
hears  me  iudeed,  or  appears  to,  hear  me,  but  is  soon 
rescued  from  the  lecture  by  more  pleasing  avoca- 
tions; and  shows,  diversions,  andcaresses,  drive  my 
precepts  from  his  remembrance. 

*  He  at  last  imagines  himself  qualified  to  enter  the 
world,  and  has  met  with  adventures  in  his  first  sally, 
which  I  shall,  by  your  paper^  communicate  to  the 
public.  I  am,  d:c.  Eumathes.' 


xxiu 
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N«  195.    TUESDAY,  JANUARY  28,  1752. 


-Nescit  equo  rudis 


Herere  ingenuas  puer, 
Venarique  tiflnet ;  ludere  doctior 

Seu  Grseco  jabeas  trocho. 
Sea  malis  yetit&  legibus  aldU — Hon. 

Nor  knows  our  vooth  of  noblest  race, 

To  mount  the  managed  steed,  or  urge  the  chsae ; 

More  skiird  in  the  mean  arts  of  rice. 

The  whirling  troque,  or  law-forbidden  dice.— Francis. 

^  To  THE  Rambler. 
•SIR, 

*  Favours  of  every  kind  are  doubled  when  they  are 

speedily  conferred.     This  is  particularly  true  gf  the 

gratification  of  curiosity;  he  that  long  delays  a  story, 

and  siiffers  his  auditor  to  torment  himself  with  ex* 

pectation,  will  seldom  be  able  to  recompense  the 

uneasiness,  or  equal  the  hope  which  be  suffers  to  be 

raised. 

*  For  this  reason,  I  have  already  sent  you  the  con- 
tinuation of  my  pupil's  history,  which,  though  it  con- 
tains no  events  very  uncommon,  may  be  of  use  to 
young  men  who  are  in  too  much  haste  to  trust  their 
own  prudence,  and  quit  the  wing  of  protection  before 
they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves. 

'  When  he  first  settled  in  London,  he  was  so  much 
bewildered  in  the  enormous  extent  of  the  town,  so 
confounded  by  incessant  noise,  and  crowds,  andhurry, 
and  so  terrified  by  rural  narratives  of  the  arts  of 
sharpers,  the  rudeness  of  the  populace,  malignity  of 
porters,  and  treachery  of  coachmen,  that  he  was 
afraid  to  go  beyond  the  door  without  an  attendant, 
and  imagined  his  life  in  danger  if  he  was  obliged  to 
pass  the  streets  at  night  in  any  vehicle  but  his  mo- 
ther's chair. 
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^  He  was  therefore  contented  for  a  time,  that  I 
should  accompany  him  in  all  his  excursions.  But 
his  fear  abated  as  he  grew  more  familiar  with  its  ob- 
jects ;  and  the  contempt  to  which  his  rusticity  exposed 
him  from  such  of  his  companions  as  had  accidentally 
known  the  town  longer,  obliged  him  to  dissemble 
his  remaining  terrors. 

*  His  desire  of  liberty  made  'him  now  willing  to 
spare  me  the  trouble  of  observing  his  motions  ;  but 
knowing  how  much  his  ignorance  exposed  him  to 
mischief,  I  tliought  it  cruel  to  abandon  him  to  the 
fortune  of  the  town.  "We  went  together  every  day 
to  a  coffee-house,  where  he  met  wits>  heirs,  and 
fops,  airy,  ignorant,  and  thoughtless  as  himself,  with 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  at  card-tables,  and 
whom  he  considered  as  the  only  beings  to  be  en- 
vied or  admired.  What  were  their  topics  of  con- 
versation I  could  never  discover ;  for  so  much  was 
their  vivacity  depressed  by  my  intrusive  seriousness, 
that  they  seldom  proceeded  beyond  the  exchange  of 
nods  and  shrugs,  an  arch  grin,  or  a  broken  hint,  ex- 
cept when  they  could  retire,  while  I  was  looking  on 
the  papers,  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  where  they 
seemed  to  disburden  their  imaginations,  and  com- 
monly vented  the  superfluity  of  their  sprightliness  in 
a  peai  of  laughter.  When  they  had  tittered  them- 
selves into  negligence,  I  could  sometimes  overhear 
a  few  syllables,  such  as, — solemn  rascal ; — academi- 
cal airs ; — ^smoke  the  tutor ; — company  for  gentle- 
men ! — and  other  broken  phrases,  by  which  I  did  not 
suffer  my  quiet  to  be  disturbed,  for  they  never  pro- 
ceeded to  avowed  indignities,^ but  contented  them- 
selves to  murmur  in  secret,  and,  whenever  I  turned 
my  eye  upon  them,  shrunk  into  stillness. 

^  He  was,  however,  desirous  of  withdrawing  from 
the  subjection  which  he  could  not  venture  to  break, 
and  mtide  a  secret  appointment  to  assist  bis  compa- 
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nions  ia  the  persecution  of  a  play.  His  footman  pri- 
vately procured  him  a  catcall,  on  which  he  practised 
in  a  back-garret  for  two  hours  in  the  afternoon.  At 
the  proper  time  a  chair  was  called ;  he  pretended  an 
engagement  at  Lady  Flutter's,  and  hastened  to  the 
place  where  his  critical  associates  had  assembled. 
They  hurried  away  to  the  theatre,  full  of  malignity 
and  denunciations  against  a  man  whose  name  they 
had  never  heard,  and  a  performance  which  they  could 
not  understand ;  for  they  were  resolved  to  judge  for 
themselves,  and  would  not  suffer  the  town  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  scribblers.  In  the  pit,  they  exerted 
themselves  with  great  spirit  and  vivacity;  called  out 
for  the  tunes  of  obscene  songs,  talked  loudly  at  in- 
tervals of  Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  played  on  their 
catcalls  a  short  prelude  of  terror,  clamoured  vehe- 
mently for  the  prologue,  and  clapped  with  great  dex- 
terity at  the  first  entrance  of  the  players. 

*  Two  scenes  they  heard  without  attempting  inter- 
ruption ;  but  being  no  longer  able  to  restram  their 
impatience,  they  then  began  to  exert  themselves  in 
groans  and  hisses,  and  plied  their  catcalls  with  inces- 
sant diligence;  so  that  they  were  soon  considered  by 
the  audience  as  disturbers  of  the  house,  and  some 
who  sat  near  them,  either  provoked  at  the  obstruc- 
tion of  their  entertainment,  or  desirous  to  preserve 
the  author  from  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  hopes 
destroyed  by  children,  snatched  away  their  instru- 
ments of  criticism,  and  by  the  seasonable  vibration 
of  a  stick,  subdued  them  instantaneously  to  decency 
and  silence. 

*  To  exhilarate  themselves  after  this  vexatious  de- 
feat, they  posted  to  a  tavern,  where  they  recovered 
their  alacrity,  and  after  two  hours  of  obstreperous  jol- 
lity, burst  out  big  with  enterprise,  and  .panting  for 
Bome  occasion  to  signalize  their  powers.  They  pro- 
ceeded vigorously  through  two  streets,  and  with  very 
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little  opposition  dispersed  a  rabble  of  drunkards  less 
daring  than. themselves,  then  rolled  two  watchmen  in 
the  kennel,  and  broke  the  windows  of  a  tavern  in 
which  the  fugitives  took  shelter.  At  last  it  was  de- 
termined to  march  up  to  a  row  of  chairs,  and  demo- 
Hsh  them  for  standing  on  the  pavement ;  the  chair- 
men formed  a  line  of  battle,  and  blows  .were  ex- 
changed for  a  time  widi  equal  courage  on  both  sides. 
At  last  the  assailants  were  overpowered,  and  the 
chairmen,,  when  they  knew  their  captives,  brought 
them  homis  by  force^i 

*  The  young  gentleman,  next  morning,  hung  his 
head,  atnd  was. so  much  ashamed  of  his  outrages  and 
defeat,  that  perhaps  he  might  have  been  checked  in 
his  first  follies,  had  not  his  mother,  partly  in  pity  of 
his  dejection,  and  partly  in  approbation  of  his  spirit^ 
relieved  him  from  his  perplexity  by  paying  the  da- 
mfiges  priv£(tely,  and  discouraging  all  animadversion 
and  reproof. 

*  This  indulgence  could  not  wholly  preserve  him 
from  the  remembrance  of  his;  disgrace,  nor  at  once 
restore  his  confidence  and  elation.  He  was  for  three 
days  silent,  modest,  and  compliant,  and  thought  him- 
self neither  too  wise  for  instruetiony  nor  too  manly 
for  restraint.  But  his  levity  overcame  this  salutary 
sorrow ;  he  began  .to  talk  with  his  former  raptures 
of  masquerades,  taverns,  and  frolics ;  blustered  when 
his  wig  was  not  combed  with  exactness ;  and  threat- 
ened destruction  to  a  tailor  who  had  mistaken  his  di- 
rections about  the  pocket. 

*  I  knew  that  he  was  now  rising  again  above  cott'- 
trol,  and  that  this  inflation  of  spirits  would  burst  dut 
into  some  mischievous  absurdity.  I  therefore  watched 
htm  with  ^reat  attention ;  but  one  evening,  having 
attended  his  mother  at  a  visit,  he  withdrew  himself, 
unsuspected,  while  the  company  viras  engaged  at 
cards.     His  vivacity  and  officiousness  were  soon 
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missed,  and  his  return  impatiently  expected ;  supper 
was  delayed,  and  conversation  suspended;  every 
coach  that  rattled  through  the  street  was  expected  to 
bring  him,  and  every  servant  that  entered  the  room 
was  examined  concerning  his  departure.  At  last  the 
lady  returned  home,  and  was  with  great  difficulty 
preserved  from  fits  by  spirits  and  cordials.  The  fa- 
mily was  dispatched  a  thousand  ways  without  suc- 
cess, and  the  house  was  filled  with  distraction,  till, 
as  we  were  deliberating  what  farther  measures  to 
take,  he  returned  from  a  petty  gaming-table,  with  his 
coat  torn,  and  his  head  broken ;  without  his  sword, 
snuff-box,  sleeve-buttons,  and  watch. 

'  Of  this  loss  or  robbery,  he  gave  little  account;  but 
insteadof  sinking  into  his  former  shame,  endeavoured 
to  support  himself  by  surliness  and  asperity.  ''  He 
was  not  the  first  that  had  played  away  a  few  trifles, 
and  of  what  use  were  birth  and  fortune  if  they  would 
not  admit  some  sallies  and  expenses  ?"  His  mam- 
ma was  so  much  provoked  by  the  cost  of  this  prank, 
that  she  would  neither  palliate  nor  conceal  it ;  and 
his  father,  after  some  threats  of  rustication  which  his 
fondness  would  not  suffer  him  to  execute,  reduced 
the  allowance  of  his  pocket,  that  he  might  not  be 
tempted  by  plenty  to  profusion.  This  method  would 
have  succeeded  in  a  place  where  there  are  no  pan- 
ders to  folly  and  extravagance,  but  was  now  likely 
to  have  produced  pernicious  consequences ;  for  we 
have  discovered  a  treaty  with  a  broker,  whose 
daughter  he  seems  disposed  to  marry,  on  condition 
that  he  shall  be  supplied  with  present  money,  for 
which  he  is  to  repay  thrice  the  value  at  the  death  of 
his  father. 

*  There  was  now  no  time  to  be  lost.  A  domestic 
consultation  was  immediately  held,  and  he  was 
doomed  to  pass  two  years  in  the  country ;  but  his 
mother,  touched  with  his  tears,  declared,  that  she 
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thought  him  too  much  a  man  to  be  any  longer  con- 
fined to  his  book,  and  he  therefore  begins  hi^  travels 
to-morrow  under  a  French  governor. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.         Eumathes.' 
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Molta  feroDt  anni  TeuienteB  commoda  secum, 
Malta  recedentes  adimnnt. Hob* 

The  bleuings  flowing  in  with  life's  foil  tide, 

Down  with  our  ebb  of  life  decreasing  glide. — ^Francis. 

Baxtee,  in  the  narrative  of  bis  own  life,  has  enu- 
merated several  opinions,  which  though  he  thought 
them  evident  and  incontestable  at  his  first  entrance 
into  the  world,  time  and  experience  disposed  him  to 
change. 

Whoever  reviews  the  state  of  his  own  mind  from 
the  dawn  of  manhood  to  its  decline,  and  considers 
what  he  pursued  or  dreaded,  slighted  or  esteemed,  at 
different  periods  of  his  age,  will  have  no  reason  to 
imagine  such  changes  of  sentiment  peculiar  to  any 
station  of  character.  Every  man,  however  careless 
and  inattentive,  has  conviction  forced  upon  him :  the 
lectures  of  time  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  most^ 
unwilling  or  dissipated  auditor :  and,  by  comparing 
our  past  with  our  present  thoughts,  we  perceive  that 
we  have  changed  our  minds,  though  perhaps  we  can- 
not discover  when  the  alteration  happened,  or  by  what 
causes  it  was  produced. 

This  revolution  of  sentiments  occasions  a  perpetual 
contest  between  the  old  and  young.  They  who  ima- 
gine themselves  entitled  to  veneration  by  the  preroga- 
tive of  longer  life,  are  inclined  to  treat  the  notions  of 
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those  wLose  conduct  they  guperiiiCend  with  saperci- 
lioosness  and  contempt,  for  want  of  considering  that 
the  future  and  the  past  have  different  appearances  ; 
that  the  disproportion  will  always  be  great  between 
expectation  and  enjoyment,  between  new  possession 
and  satiety ;  that  tiie  truth  of  many  maxims  of  age, 
gives  too  little  pleasure  to  be  allowed  till  it  is  felt; 
and  that  the  miseries  of  life  would  be  increased  be- 
yond all  human  power  of  endurance,  if  we  were  to 
enter  the  world  with  the  same  opinions  as  we  carry 
from  it. 

We  naturally  indulge  those  ideas  that  please  us. 
Hope  will  predominate  in  every  mind,  till  it  has  been 
suppressed  by  frequent  disappointments.  The  youth 
has  not  yet  discovered  how  many  evils  are  continually 
hovering  about  us,  and  when  he  is  set  free  from  the 
shackles  of  discipline,  looks  abroad  into  the  world 
with  rapture ;  he  sees  an  elysian  region  open  before 
him,  so  variegated  with  beauty,  and  so  stored  with 
pleasure,  that  his  care  is  rather  to  accumulate  good, 
than  to  shun  evil ;  he  stands  distracted  by  different 
forms  of  delight,  and  has  no  other  doubt,  than  which 
path  to  follow  of  those  which  all  lead  equally  to  the 
bowers  of  happiness. 

He  who  has  seen  only  the  superficies  of  life  believes 
every  thiag  to  be  what  it  appears,  and  rarely  suspects 
that  external  splendour  conceals  any  latent  sorrow 
or  vexation.  He  never  imagines  that  there  may  be 
peatness  without  safety,  affluence  without  content, 
jollity  without  friendship,  and  solitude  without  peace. 
He  fancies  himself  pennitt;ed  to  cull  the  blessings  of 
evei^  condition,  and  to  leaVQ  its  inconveniences  to 
theidleand  the  ignorant.  He  is  inclined  to  believe  no 
man  miserable  but  by  his  own  fault,  and  seldom  looks 
with  much  pity  upon  failings  or  miscarriages,  be- 
cause he  thinks  them  willingly  admitted,  or  negli- 
gently incurred. 
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It  is  impossible  without  pity  and  contempt,  to  hear 
a  youth  of  generous  sentiments  and  warm  imagina- 
tion, declaring  in  the  moment  of  openness  and  con- 
fidence his  designs  and  expectations ;  because  long 
life  is  possible^  he  considers  it  as  certain,  and  there- 
fore promises  himself  all  the  changes  of  happiness, 
and  provides  gratifications  for  every  desire.  He  is, 
for  a  time,  to  give  himself  wholly  to  frolic  and  diver- 
sion, to  range  the  world  in  search  of  pleasure,  to  de- 
light every  eye,  to  gain  every  heart,  and  to  he  cele- 
brated equally  for  his  pleasing  levities  and  solid  at- 
tainments, his  deep  reflections  and  his  sparkling  re- 
partees. He  then  elevates  his  views  to  nobler  en- 
joyments, and  finds  all  the  scattered  excellences  of 
^  the  female  world  united  in  a  woman,  who  prefers  his 
addresses  to  wealth  and  titles ;  he  is  afterward  to 
engage  in  business,  to  dissipate  difficulty,  and  over- 
power opposition ;  to  climb  by  the  mere  force  of  merit 
to  fame  and  greatness ;  and  reward  all  those  who 
countenanced  his  rise,  or  paid  due  regard  to  his  early 
excellence.  At  last  he  will  retire  in  peace  and  ho- 
nour; contract  his  views  to  domestic  pleasures; 
form  the  manners  of  children  like  himself;  observe 
bow  every  year  expands  the  beauty  of  his  daughters, 
and  how  his  sons  catch  ardour  from  their  father's 
history;  he  will  give  laws  to  the  neighbourhood; 
dictate  axioms  to  posterity ;  and  leave  the  world  an 
example  of  wisdom  and  of  happiness. 

With  hopes  like  these,  he  sallies  jocund  into  life;  to 
little  purpose  is  he  told,  that  the  condition  of  huma- 
nity admits  no  pure  and  unmingled  happiness ;  that 
the  exuberant  gaiety  of  youth  ends  in  poverty  or  dis- 
ease ;  that  uncommon  qualifications  and  contrarieties 
of  excellence  produce  envy  equally  with  applause ; 
that,  whatever  admiration  and  fondness  may  promise 
him,  he  must  marry  a  wife  like  the  wives  of  others, 
frith  some  virtues  and  some  faults,  and  be  as  often  dis- . 
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gusted  by  her  vices^  as  delighted  by  her  elegance ; 
that  if  he  adventures  into  the  circle  of  action,  he  most 
expect  to.  encounter  men  as  artful,  as  daring)  as  reso- 
lute as  himself;  that  of  his  childreti,  some  may  be 
deformed,  $ind  others  vicious ;  some  may  disgrace 
him  by  their  follies,  some  offend  him  by  their  inso- 
lence, and  some  exhaust  him  by  their  profusion.  He 
hears  all  this  with  obstinate  incredulity,  and  wonders 
by  what  malignity  old  age  is  influenced,  that  it  can- 
not forbear  to  fill  his  ears  with  predicticms  of  mi- 
sery. 

Among  other  pleasing  errors  of  young  minds,  is 
the  opinion  of  their  own  importance.  He  that  has 
not  yet  remarked,  how  little  attention  his  contempo- 
raries can  spare  from  their  own  alBiirs,  conceives  all 
eyes  turned  upon  himself,  and  imagines  every  one 
that  approaches  him  to  be  an  enemy  or  a  follower,  an 
admirer  or  a  spy.  He  therefore  considers  his  fame 
as  involved  in  the  event  of  every  action.  Many  of 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  youth  proceed  .from  this 
qui<^k  sense  of  reputation.  This  it  is  that  gives  fiim- 
ness-  and  constancy,  fidelity  and  disinterestedness, 
and  it  is  this  that  kindles  resentment  for.  slight  in- 
juries', and  dictates  all  the  principles  of  sanguinary 
honour. 

But  as  time  brings  him  forward  into  the  world,  he 
soon  discovers  that  he  only  shares  fame  or  reproach 
with  innumerable  partners ;  that  he  is  left  unmarked 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  crowd ;  and  that  what  he  does,  ^ 
whether  good  or  bad,  soon  gives  way  to  new  objects 
of  regard.  He  then  easily  sets  himself  free  from 
the  anxieties  of  reputation,  and  considers  praise  or 
censure  as  a  transient  breath,  which,  while  he  hears 
it,  is.  passing  away,  without  any  lasting  mischief  or 
advantage. 

In  youth  it  is  common  to  measure  right  and  wrong 
by  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  in  age  to  act  witlil 
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out  any  measure  but  interest,  and  to  lose  shame 
without  substituting  virtue. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  life,  that  something  is  al- 
ways wanting  to  happiness.  In  youth,  we  have  warm 
hopes,  which  are  soon  blasted  by  rashness  and  neg- 
ligence, and  great  designs  which  are  defeated  by 
inexperience.  In  age,  we  have  knowledge  and  pru- 
dence, without  spirit  to  exert,  or  motives  to  prompt 
them;  ^e  are  able  to  plan  schemes,  and  regulate 
measures,  but  have  not  time  remainmg  to  bring  them 
to  completion. 
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Cujas  vulturis  hoc  erit  cadaver?— ^Mart. 

Say,  to  what  vulture's  share  this  carcass  falls  ? — F.  Lewis. 

*To  THE  Rambler.         ^ 
'SIR, 

^  I  BELoe^G  to  an  order  of  mankind,  considerable  at 
least  for  their  number,  to  which  your  notice  has  never 
been  formally  extended,  though  equally  entitled  to 
regard  with  diose  triflers,  who  have  hitherto  supplied 
you  with  topics  of  amusement  or  instruction.  I  am, 
Mr.  Rambler,  a  legacy-hunter;  and  as  every  man 
is  wilUng  to  think  well  of  the  tribe  in  which  his  name 
is  registered,  you  will  forgive  my  vanity  if  I  remind 
you  that  the  legacy-hunter,  however  degraded  by  an 
ill-compounded  appellation  in  our  barbarous  Ian* 
guage,  was  known,  as  I  am  told,  in  ancient  Rome, 
by  the  sonorous  titles  of  Captator  and  Hceredipeta, 

*  My  father  was  an  attorney  in  the  country,  who 
married  his  master's  daughter  iii  hopes  of  a  fortune 
which  he  did  not  obtain,  having  been,  as  he  after- 
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ward  discovered,  chosen  by  her  only  oecause  she 
had  no  better  offer,  and  was  afraid  of  service.  I  was 
the  first  offspring  of  a  marriage  thus  reciprocally 
fraudulent,  and  therefore  could  not  be  expected  to 
inherit  much  dignity  or  generosity,  and  if  1  had  them 
not  from  nature,  was  not  likely  ever  to  attain  them ; 
for  in  the  years  which  I  spent  at  home,  I  never  heard 
any  reason  for  action  or  forbearance,  but  that  we 
should  gain  money  or  lose  it;  nor  was  taught  any 
other  style  of  commendation,  than  that  Mr.  Sneaker 
is  a  warm  man,  Mr.  Gripe  has  done  his  business^ 
and  needs  care  for  nobody. 

*  My  parents,  though  otherwise  not  great  philoso- 
phers, knew  the  force  of  early  education,  and  took 
Care  that  the  blank  of  my  understanding  should  be 
filled  with  impressions  of  the  value  of  money.  My 
mother  used,  upon  all  occasions,  to  inculcate  some 
salutary  axioms,  such  as  might  incite  me  to  keep  what 
I  had,  and  get  what  I  could ;  she  infoi;med  me  that 
we  were  in  a  world,  y/heve  all  must  catch  that  catch 
can:  and  as  I  grew  up,  stored  my  memory  with 
deeper  observations ;  restrained  me  from  the  usual 
puerile  expenses  by  remarking  that  many  a  little  made 
a  mickle  ;  and,  when  I  envied  the  finery  of  any  of  my 
neighbours,  told  me,  that  Brag  was  a  good  dog,  hut 
Holdfast  was  a  better, 

*  I  was  soon  sagacious  enough  to  discover  that  I 
was  not  bom  to  great  wealth ;  and,  having  heard  no 
other  name  for  happiness,  was  sometimes  inclined  to 
repine  at  my  conmtion.  But  my  mother  always  re- 
Jieved  me,  by  saying,  that  there  was  money  enough 
in  the  family,  that  it  was  good  to  be  of  kin  to  means, 
that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  please  my  friends, 
and  I  might  come  to  hold  up  my  head  with  the  best 
squire  in  the  country. 

*  These  splendid  expectations  arose  from  our  alli- 
ance to  three  persons  of  considerable  fortune.     My 
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mother's  aunt  had,  attended  on.  a  lady,  \\^ho,  when 
she  died,  rewarded  her  officiousness  and  fidelity  with 
a  large  legacy,  My  father  had  two  relations,  of 
whom  one  had  broken  his  indentures  and  run  to  sea, 
from  whence,  after  an  absence  of  thirty  years,  he  re- 
turned with  ten  thousand  pounds ;.  and  the  other  had 
lured  an  heiress  out  of  a  window,  who  dying  of  her 
first  child,  had  left  him  her  estate,  on  which  he  lived 
without  any  other  care  than  to  collect  his  rents,  and 
preserve  from  poachers  that  game  which  he  could 
not  kill  himself. 

*  These  hoarders  of  money  were  visited  and 
courted  by  all  who  had  any  pretence  to  approach 
them,  and  received  presents  and  compliments  from 
cousins  who  could  scarcely  tell  the  degree  of  their 
relation.  But  we  had  peculiar  advantages  which 
encouraged  us  to  hope,  that  we  should  by  degrees 
supplant  our  competitors.  My  father,  by  his  pro- 
fession, made  himself  necessary  in  their  afiairs ;  for 
the-  sailor  and  the  chambermaid,  he  inquired  out 
mortgages  and  securities,  and  wrote  bonds  and  con- 
tracts ;  and  had  endeared  himself  to  the  old  woman, 
who  once  rashly  lent  a  hundred  pounds  without 
consulting  him,  by  informing  her,  that  her  debtor 
was  on  the  point  of  bankruptcy,  and  posting  so  ex- 
peditiously with  an  execution,  that  all  the  other  cre- 
ditors were  defrauded. 

*  To  the  squire  he  was  a  kind  of  steward,  and  had 
distinguished  himself  in  his  office  by  his  address  in 
raising  the  rents,  his  inflexibility  in  distressing  the 
tardy  tenants, and  his  acuteness  in  setting  the  parish 
free  from  burdensome  inhabitants,  by  shifting  them 
off  to  some  other  settlement. 

'  Business  made  frequent  attendance  necessary  ; 
trust  soon  produced  intimacy ;  and  success  gave 
a  claim  to  kindness ;  so  that  we  had  opportunity  to 
practise  all  the  arts  of  flattery  and  endearment.  My 
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iQoUner,  who  could  not  support  the  thoughts  o£ 
losing  any  thing,  determined  that  all  their  u^rtunes 
«hould  centre  in  me ;  and,  in  the  prosecution  of  her 
schemes,  took  care  to  inform  me,  that  ''  nothing 
costless  than  good  words/*  and  ^'  that  it  is  comfort- 
able to  leap  into  an  estate  which  another  ha^  got." 

'  She  trained  me  by  these  precepts  to  the.  utmost 
ductility  of  obedience,  and  the  closest  attention  to 
profit.  At  an  age  when  other  boys  are  sporting  in 
the  fields,  or  murmuring  in  the  school,  I  was  con- 
triving some  new  method  of  paying  my  court;  in- 
quiring the  age  of  my  future  benefactors  ;  or  con- 
sidering how  I  should  employ  their  legacies* 

'  If  our  eagerness  of  money  could  have  beeti  sa- 
tisfied with  the  possessions  of  any  one  of  my  rela- 
tions, they  might  perhaps  have  been  obtained ;  but 
as  it  was  impossible  to  be  always  present  with  all 
three,  our  competitors  were  busy  to  efface  any  trace 
of  affection  which  we  might  have  left  behind: ;  and 
since  there  was  not,  on  any  part,  such  superiority  of 
merit  as  could  enforce  a  constant  and  unshaiken 
preference,  whoever  was  the  last  that  flattered  or 
obliged,  had,  for  a  time,  the  ascendant. 

'  My  relations  maintained  a  regular  exchange  of 
courtesy,  took  care  to  miss  no  occasion  of  condo- 
lence or  congratulation,  and  sent  presents  at  stated 
times,  but  had  in  their  hearts  not  much  esteem  for 
one  another.  The  seam^m  looked  with  contempt 
upon  the  squire  as  a.  n^ilk-sop  and  a  landmaB^ 
who  had  lived  without  knowing  the  points  of  the 
compass,  or  seeing  any  part  of  the  world  beyond 
the  county-town;  and  whenever  they  met,  would 
talk  of  longitude  and  latitude,  and  circles  and  tro- 
pics, would  scarcely  tell  him  the  hour  without  some 
mention  of  the  horizon  and  meridian,  nor  shew  him 
the  news  without  detecting  his  ignorance  of  the  si- 
tuation of  other  countries. 
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'  The  squire  considered  the  sailor  as  a  rude  un- 
cultivated savage,  with  little  more  of  human  than 
his  form,  and  diverted  himself  with  his  ignorance 
of  all  common  objects  and  afiairs  ;  when  he  could 
persuade  him  to  go  into  the  field,  he  always  exposed 
him  to  the  sportsmen,  by  sending  him  to  look  for 
game  in  improper  places  ;  and  once  prevailed  upon 
him  to  be  present  at  the  races,  only  that  he  might 
shew  the  gentlemen  how  a  sailor  sat  upon  a  horse. 

'  The  old  gentlewoman  thought  herself  wiser  than 
both,  for  she  lived  with  no  servant  but  a  maid,  and 
saved  her  money.  The  others  were  indeed  suffi- 
ciently frugal ;  but  the  squire  could  not  live  without 
dogs  and  horses,  and  the  sailor  never  suffered  the 
day  to  pass  but  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  to  which, "as 
he  was  not  critical  in  the  choice  of  his  companv» 
every  man  was  welcome  that  could  roar  out  a  catcK, 
or  tell  a  stgry. 

'  All  these,  however,  I  was  to  please  :  an  arduous  , 
task ;  but  what  will  not  youth  and  avarice  under- 
take ?  I  had  an  unresistmg  suppleness  of  temper, 
and  an  unsatiable  wish  for  riches;  I  was  perpetually 
instigated  by  the  ambition  of  my  parents,  and  as- 
sisted occasionally  by  their  instructions.  What 
these  advantages  enabled  me  to  perform,  shall  be 
told  in  the  next  letter  of, 

Yours,  &c.  Captator.' 
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mates,  the  profits  of  trade,  and  the  dangers  of  ship^ 
wreck.  .  I  admired  the  courage  of  the  seamen,  and 
gained  his  heart  by  importuning  him  for  a  recital  of 
his  adventures,  and  a  sight  of  his  foreign  curiosities^ 
I  listened  with  an  appearance  of  close  attention  to 
stories  which  I  could  already  repeat,  and  at  the  close 
never  failed  to  express  my  resolution  to  visit  distant 
countries,  and  my  contempt  of  the  cowards  and 
drones  that  spend  all  their  lives  in  their  native  pa- 
rish ;  though  I  had  in  reality  no  desire  of  any  thing 
but  money,  nor  ever  felt  the  stimulations  of  curiosity^ 
or  ardour  of  adventure,  but  would  contentedly  have 
passed  the  years  of  Nestor  in  receiving  rents  and 
lending  upon  mortgages. 

*  The  squire  I  was  able  to  please  with  less  hypo, 
crisy,  for  1  really  thought  it  pleasant  enough  to  kill 
the  game  and  eat  it.  Some  arts  of  falsehood,  how- 
ever, the  hunger  of  gold  persuaded  me  to  practise, 
by  which,  though  no  other  mischief  was  produced, 
the  purity  of  my  thoughts  was  vitiated,  and  the  re- 
verence for  truth  gradually  destroyed.  I  sometimes 
purchased  fish,  and  pretended  to  nave  caught thein; 
I  hired  the  countrymen  to  shew  me  partridges,  and 
then  gave  my  uncle  intelligence  of  their  haunt ;  I 
learned  the  seats  of  hares  at  night,  and  discovered 
them  in  the  morning  with  sagacity  that  raised  the 
wonder  and  envy  of  old  sportsmen.  One  only  ob- 
struction to  the  advancement  of  my  reputation  I 
could  never  fully  surmount ;  I  was  naturally  a  cow- 
ard, and  was  therefore  always  left  shamefully  be- 
hind, when  there  was  a  necessity  to  leap  a  hedge,  to 
swim  a  river,  or  force  the  horses  to  their, utmost 
speed  ;  but  as  these  exigencies  did  not  frequently 
happen,  I  maintained  my  honour  with  sufficient  suc- 
cess, and  was  never  left  out  of  a  hunting  party. 

'  The  old  chambermaid  was  not  so  certainly,  nor  so 
easily  pleased,  for  she  had  no  predominant  passion 
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but  avarice,  and  was  therefore  cold  and  inaccessible. 
She  had  no  conception  of  any  virtue  in  a  young  man 
but  that  of  saving  his  money.  When  she  heard  of 
my  exploits  in  the  field,  she  would  shake  her  head, 
inquire  how  much  I  should  be  the  richer  for  all  my 
performances,  and  lament  that  such  sums  should  be 
spent  upon  dogs  and  horses.  If  the  sailor  told  her 
of  my  inclination  to  travel,  she  was  sure  there  was  no 
place  like  England,  and  could  not  imagine  why  any 
man  that  can  live  in  his  own  country  should  leave  it. 
This  sullen  and  frigid  being  I  found  means  however 
to  propitiate,  by  frequent  commendations  of  fru- 
gality, and  perpetual  care  to  avoid  expense. 

'  From  the  sailor  was  our  first  and  most  consider- 
able expectation  ;  for  he  was  richer  than  the  cham- 
bermaid, and  older  than  the  squire.  He  was  so 
awkward  and  bashful  among  women,  that  we  con- 
cluded him  secure  from  matrimony ';  and  the  noisy 
fondness  with  which  he  used  to  welcome  me  to  his 
house,  made  us  imagine  that  he  would  look  out  for 
no  other  heir,  and  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  wait 
patiently  for  his  death.  But  in  the  midst  of  our  tri- 
umph, my  uncle  saluted  us  one  morning  with  a  cry  of 
transport,  and  clapping  his  hand  hard  on  my  shoulder, 
told  me,  I  was  a  happy  fellow  to  have  a  friend  like 
him  in  the  world,  for  he  came  to  fit  me  out  for  a 
voyage  with  one  of  his  old  acquaintances.  I  turned 
pale  and  trembled ;  my  father  told  him,  that  he  be- 
lieved my  constitution  not  fitted  to  the  sea;  and  my 
mother  bursting  into  tears,  cried  out,  that  her  heart 
would  break  if  she  lost  me.  All  this  had  no  eiFect ; 
the  sailor  was  wholly  insusceptive  of  the  softer  pas- 
sions, and,  without  regard  to  tears  or  arguments, 
persisted  in  his  resolution  to  make  me  a  man. 

*  We  were  obliged  to  comply  in  appearance,  and 
preparations  were  accordingly  made.  I  took  leave  of 
my  friends  with  great  alacrity ,^  proclaimed  the  bene- 
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ficence  6f  iny  ancle  with  the  highest  strains  of  ^- 
titttde,  and  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  now  put  into 
my  hands  of  gratifying  my  tnirst  of  knowledge.  But 
a  week  before  the  day  appointed  for  my  departure'^ 
fell  sick  by  my  mother  s  direction,  and  refused  all 
food  but  what  she  privately  brought  me ;  whenever 
my  uncle  Visited  me  t  was  lethargic  or  dfeltriousy  but 
took  care  in  my  raving  fits  to  talk  incessantly  of 
travel  and  merchandise.  The  room  was  kept  dark ; 
the  table  was  filled  with  vials  and  gallipots ;  my 
mother  Wad  with  difficulty  persuaded  not  to  endanger 
her  life  with  nocturnal  attendance ;  my  father  la- 
mented the  loss  of  the  profits  of  the  voyage ;  and 
such  superfluity  of  artifice  was  employed,  as  perhaps 
might  have  discovered  the  cheat  to  a  man  of  pene- 
tration. But  the  sailor,  unacquainted  with  subtilties 
and  stratagems,  was  easily  deluded;  and  as  the 
ship  could  not  stay  for  my  recovery,  jsold  the  6argo, 
ana  left  me  to  re-establish  my  health  at  leisure. 

*  I  was  sent  to  regain  my  flesh  in  a  purer  air,  le3t 
it  should  appear  never  to  have  been  wasted,  and  in 
two  months  returned  to  deplore  my  disappointment. 
My  uncle  pitied  my  dejection,  and  bid  me  prepare 
myself  against  next  year,  for  nO  land-lubber  should 
touch  his  money. 

*  A  reprieve  however  was  obtained,  and  perhaps 
some  new  stratagem  might  have  succeeded  another 
spring ;  but  my  uncle  unhappily  made  amorous  ad- 
vances to  my  mothei*'s  inaid,  who  to  promote  so  ad- 
vantageous a  matcb,  discovered  the  secret,  vnth 
which  only  dhe  had  been  intrusted.  He  stormed  dhd 
raved,  and  declaring  that  he  would  have  heirs  of  his 
own,  and  hot  give  his  substance  to  cheats  and 
cowards,  married  the  girl  in  two  days,  and  has  now 
four  children. 

*  Cowardice  is  always  scorned,  and  deceit  univer- 
sally detested.     I  found  my  friends,  if  not  wholly 
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alienated^  at  least  cooled  iu  their  affection;  the 
squire,  though  he  did  not  wholly  discard  me,  was 
less  fond,  and  often  inquired  when  I  would  goto  sea. 
I  was  obliged  to  bear  his  insults,  and  endeavoured 
to  rekindle  his  kindness  by  assiduity  and  respect ; 
but  all  my  care  was  vain ;  he  died  without  a  will,  and 
the  estate  devolved  to  the  legal  heir. 

*  Thus  has  the  folly  of  my  parents  condemned  me 
to  spend  in  flattery  and  attendance  those  years  in 
which  I  might  have  been  qualified  to  place  myself 
above  hope  or  fear.  1  am  arrived  at  manhood  with- 
out,any  useful  art  or  generous  sentiment ;  and,  if  the 
old  woman  should  likewise  at  last  deceive  me,  am  in 
danger  at  once  of  beggary  and  ignorance. 

I  am,  &c.         Caftator.* 
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Decolor,  obscuras,  vilis,  non  ille  repexam 

Cesariem  regom,  nee  Candida  virginis  oraat 

Colia,  nee  insigni  splendet  per  cingula  mona ; 

Sed  noTa  si  nigri  videas  miracula  saxi. 

Tunc  superat  palcbros  caltus,  et  qaicquid  Eois 

Indus  littoribus  nibrlL  scnitatur  in  alga. — Claudianvs. 

Obscure,  unpriz*d,  and  dark,  the  magnet  lies, 
Nor  lures  the  search  of  avaricious  ejres. 
Nor  binds  the  neck,  nor  sparkles  in  the  hair. 
Nor  dignifies  the  great,  nor  decks  the  fair. 
But  search  the  wonders  of  the  dusky  stone. 
And  own  all  glories  of  the  mine  outdone. 
Each  grace  of  form,  each  ornament  of  state. 
That  decks  the  fair,  or  dignifies  the  great. 

^  To  THE  Rambler. 
'SIR. 

*  Though  you  have  seldom  digressed  ^"^ —  ' ' 

subjects,  I  suppose  you  ^re  not  so  rig' 
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cal  aft  to  deny  theyaliib  or  usefulness  of  natural  phi- 
losophy ;  or  to  have  lived  in  this  age  of  inquiry  and 
experiment,  ¥rithout  any  attention  to  the  wonders 
erery  day  produced  by  the  pokers  of  magnetism  and 
the  wheels  of  electricity.  At  least,  1  may  be  allowed 
to  hope  that,  since  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  mo- 
ral excellence  than  envy,  you  will  not  refuse  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  others,  merely  because  you 
cannot  partake  of  their  enjoyments. ' 

*  In  confidence,  therefore,  that  your  ignorance  has 
not  made  you  an  enemy  to  knowledge,  I  offer  you 
the  honour  of  introducing  to  the  notice  of  the  pub- 
lic, an  adept,  who  having  long  laboured  for  the  be- 
nefit of  mankind,  is  not  willing,  like  too  many  of  his 
predecessors,  to  conceal  his  secrets  in  the  grave. 

*  Many  have  signalized  themselves  by  melting  their 
estates  in  crucibles.  I  was  bom  to  no  fortune,  and 
therefore  had  only  my  mind  and  body  to  devote  to 
knowledge,  and  the  gratitude  of  posterity  will  attest, 
that  neither  mind  nor  body  have  been  spared.  I 
have  sat  whole  weeks  without  sleep  by  the  side  of  an 
athanor,  to  watch  the  moment  of  projection ;  I  have 
made  the  fitst  ei^periment  in  nineteen  diving  engines 
of  new  construcdonB ;  I  have  fallen  eleven  times 
speechless  under  the  shock  of  electricity;  I  have 
twice  dislocated  my  limbs,  and  once  fractured  my 
skull,  in  essaying  to  fly  ;  and  four  times  endangered 
my  life  by  submitting^  to  the  transfusion  of  blood. 

*  In  the  first  p^griod  of  my  studies,  I  exerted  the 
powers  of  my  body  more  than  those  of  my  mind,  and 
was  not  without  hopes  that  fame  might  be  purchased 
by  a  few  brok^i  bones  without  the  toil  of  thinking ; 
but  having  been  shattered  by  some  violent  experi- 
ments, and  constrained  to  <;onfine  myself  to  my 
books,  I  passed  six-and-thirty  years  in  searching 
the  treasures  of  ancient  wisdom,  but  am  at  last  am- 
ply recompensed  for  all  my  perseverance. 
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■  '  The  curiosity  of  the  present  race  of  philosophers, 
having  been  long  exerciBed  upon  electricity,  lias  been 
lately  transferred  to  magnetism  ;  the  quaUties  of  the 
loadstone  have  been  investigated,  if  not  with  much 
advantage,  yet  with  great  applause  ;  and  as  the 
highest  praise  of  art  is  to  imitate  nature,  I  hope  no 
man  will  think  the  makers  of  artificial  ma^ets  cele- 
brated or  reverenced  above,  their  deserts, 

'  I  have  for  some  time  employed  myself  in.  the 
same  practice,  but  with  deeper  knowledge  and  more 
extensive  views.  While  my  contemporaries  were 
touching  needles  and  raising  weight^,  or  busying 
themselves  with  inclination  and  variation,  I  have 
been  examining  those  qualities  of  magnetism  which 
may  be  applied  to  the  accommodation  and  happiness 
of  common  life.  I  have  left  to  inferior  understand- 
iogs  the  care  of  conducting  the  sailor  through  the 
hazards  of  tlie  ocean,  and  reserved  to  myself  the 
more  difficult  and  illustrious  province  of  preserving 
the  connubial  compact  from  violation,  and  setting 
mankind  free  for  ever  from  the  danger  of  supposi- 
titious children,  and  the  torments,  of  fruitless  vigi- 
lance and  anxious  suspicion. 

'  To  defraud  any  man  of  his  due  praise  is  unwor- 
thy of  a  philosopher  ;  I  shall  therefore  openly  con- 
fess, that  I  owe  the  first  hint  of  this  inestimable  secret 
to  die  Rabbi  Abraham  Ben  Hannase,  who,  in  hia 
treatise  of  precious  stones,  has  left  this  account  of. 
the  magnet :  KQ^MtKj^,  &c.  "  The  calamita,  or: 
loadstone  that  attracts  iron,  produces  many  bad 
fantasies  in  man..  Women  fly  from  this  stone.  Ifr 
therefore  any  husband  be  disturbed  with  jealousy, 
and  fear  leat  his  wife  converses  with  other,  men,  let 
him  'ay  ''"•a  stone  upon  her  while  she  is  asleep,.  If 
she  be  purej  she  will,  when  she  wakes,  clasp  h 
husband  fondly  in  her  arms ;  but  if  she  be  gull 
she  will  fall  out  of  bed,  and  run  away." 
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*  When  first  I  read  this  wonderfal  passage,!  could 
not  easily  conceive  why  it  had  remained  hitherto 
unregarded  in  such  a  zealous  competition  for  mag- 
netical  fame.  It  would  surely  be  unjust  to  suspect 
that  any  of  the  candidates  are  strangers  to  the  name 
or  works  of  Rabbi  Abraham,  or  to  conclude,  f^om  a 
late  edict  of  the  Royal  Society  in  favour  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  that  philosophy  and  literature  are  no 
longer  to  act  in  concert.  Yet,  how  should  a  quality 
so  useful  escape  promulgation  but  by  the  obscurity 
of  the  language  in  which  it  was  delivered  ?  Why  are 
footmen  and  chambermaids  paid  on  every  side  for 
keeping  secrets,  which'  no  caution  nor  expense  could 
secure  from  the  all-penetrating  magnet  ?  Or,  why 
are  so  many  witnesses  summoned,  and  so  many  ar- 
tifices practised,  to  discover  what  so  easy  an  experi- 
ment would  infallibly  reveal  ? 

*  Full  of  this  perplexity,  Iread  the  lines  of  Abra- 
ham to  a  friend,  who  advised  me  not  to  expose  my 
life  by  a  mad  indulgence  of  the  love  of  fame ;  he 
warned  me  by  the  fate  of  Orpheus,  that  knowledge 
or  genius  could  give  no  protection  to  the  invader  of 
female  prerogatives ;  assured  me  that  neither  the  ar- 
mour of  Achilles,  nor  the  antidote  of  Mithridates, 
would  be  able  to  preserve  me ;  and  counselled  me,  if 
I  could  not  live  without  renown,  to  attempt  the  ac- 
quisition of  universal  empire,  in  which  the  honour 
would  perhaps  be  equal  and  the  danger  certainly 
be  less. 

^  I,  a  solitary  student,  pretend  not  to  much  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  think  it  so 
generally  corrupt,  as  that  a  scheme  for  the  detection 
of  incontinence  should  bring  any  danger  upon  its  in- 
ventor. My  friend  has  indeed  told  me,  that  all  the 
women  will  be  my  enemies,  and  that  however  I  flat- 
ter myself  with  hopes  of  defence  from  the  men,  I 
shall  certainly  find  myself  deserted  in  the  hour  of 
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danger.  Of  the  i  young  men^  said  he,  some  will  be 
afraid  of  sharing  the  disgrace  of  their  mothers,  and 
some  the  danger  of  their  mistresses ;  of  those  who 
are  married,  part  are  already  convinced  of  the  false- 
hood of  their  wives,  and  part  shut  their  eyes  to  avoid 
conviction ;  few  ever  sought  for  virtue  in  marriage, 
and  therefore  few  will  try  whether  tliey  have  found 
it.  Almost  every  man  is  careless  or  timorous,  and 
to  trust  is  easier,  and  safer  than  to  examine. 

*  These  observations  discouraged  me>  till  I  began 
to  consider  what  reception  I  was  likely  to  find  among 
the  ladies,  whom  I  have  reviewed  under  the  three 
classes  of  maids,  wives,  and  widows;  and  cannot 
but  hope  that  I  may  obtain  some  countenance  among 
them.  The  single  ladies  I  suppose  universally  ready 
to  patronise  my  method,  by  which  connubial  wicked^ 
ness  may  be  detected,  since  no  woman  marries  with 
a  previous  design  to  be  unfaithful  to  her  husband. 
And  to  keep  them  steady  in  my  cause,  I  promise 
never  to  sell  one  of  my  magnets  to  a  man  who  steals 
a  girl  from  school;  marries  a  woman  forty  years 
younger  than  himself;  or  employs  die  authority  of 
parents  to  obtain  a  wife  without  her  own  consent. 

'Among  the  married  ladies,  notwithstanding  the 
insinuations  of  slander,  I  yet  resolve  to  beUeve,  that 
the  greater  part  are  my  friends,  and  am  at  least  con- 
vinced, that  they  who  demand  the  test,  and  appear 
on  my  side,  will  supply,  by  their  spirit^  the  deficiency 
of  their  numbers,  and  that  their  enemies  will  shrink 
and  quake  at  the  sight  of  a  magnet,  as  the  slaves  of 
Scythia  fled  from  the  scourge. 

*  The  widows  will  be  confederated  in  my  favour  by 
their  curiosity,  if  not  by  their  virtue ;  for  it  may  be 
observed,  that  women  who  have  outlived  their  hus- 
bands, always  think  themselves  entitled  to  super 
tend  the  conduct  of  yoiing  wives ;  and  as  they 
themselves  in  no  danger  from  the  magnetic  tria 
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sbalt^eKpcat  them.to  be  eminentlj^aMd  ttnaniiDonBiy 
9^o.u8  in  reeommending:  it. 

'  With  these  bopes  I  skally^in  a.sliort.timev  o&r  to 
sale  magnets  amed  wttix  a  particalac  metaliic  eom* 
position^  which  concentrates  their  viitaey  and  deter- 
mines their  agenc^jr.    It  is  knoim  that  the*  efficacy 
of  the  magnet^  in  common  operations,  depends^nuiieli 
upon  its  armature,  and  it  cannotbe  imagined,  that  a 
stone,  naked  or:  cased:  only,  in  the  common-  manner^ 
will  discQTer  the  yirtues  aseribed(toit,by  Rabb»  Abra- 
haoL    The  secret  of  this.mffitBl  I  shall  caselfilly 
conceal,  and,  therefore,  am  not  afraid  of  imitatoi% 
nor  diall  trouble  the  o&cea  widi.  solicitation  fai^  a 
patent 

*  I  shall'.  seUL.them  of  different  sizes,  and^yanom 
degrees  of  strength.  I  have  some  of  ai  bulk  proper 
to  be  hiing  at  the  bed^  head,  as  scaseKsrows;  ani 
some  so  small. that  they  may  be  eaaly  coacealodc 
Some  I  have  ground  into  oval  forms. to  be  hung  at 
watches,  and  some,,  for  the:  curious,  I  have  set  in 
wedding-rings,  that  ladies  may  never  want  an  attes* 
tation  of  theiitumoeence*  Some  I  can  produce  so 
sln^ish  and  inert,,  that  they  w^l.  not  act  before  dicf 
third  failure;,  and  other*  so.  vigonMW  and  animated, 
that  they  exert  their  influence.'  against'  unlawiiii 
wishes,  if  they  have  been  willingly  and  deliberatel]^ 
indulged,.  As  it  is  my  practice,  honestly  to  tell  my 
customers  the  properties  of  pay  mng^etsi  I  can  judge 
by.  thflsr  chmce  of  the  delicacy  of  their  sentimeatSv 
Many  have  been  contented  to  spare  costby  porohas^ 
ing  only  the  lowest  degree  of  efficacy^  and  allihave 
started  with. terror  J  from>  those'  which  operate  upon 
the  thoughts;  One  young  lady  only  fittedcn-a  ring 
of .theatrcQgestienergy^  and  deolareathat^he-soorDed 
to  separate  her  wishes  fVomher  aotSi  or  allow  herself 
to  thtnlc  what  she  was  forbidden  to  practise. 

lam,  &c;  H'ERMEiMCtiS.'' 
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Nemo  peti^  modicis  q«e  nuttebantor  anrfcis 
A.Senecft;  qae  Piso  -bonosj  que  Cotta  aolefaat 
Lar^iri :  nempe  et  titulis  et  fascibus  olim 
Major  liabebatnr  donandi  gloria ;  solum 
Poscimus  ut  caines  civiliter ;  hoc  face,  «t  eBto, 
Esto,  ut  nunc  muUi,  dives  tibi,  pauper  amid8r--Juv. 

No  man  ezptets  (for  who  so  roach  a  sot. 
Who  has  the  times,  be  tives  io,  so  forgot  f)  • 
What  Seneca,  ivhat  Piso  us'd  to  send, 
To  ruse  or  to  support  a  sinking  friend. 
.    Those  godlike  men*^  wanting  virtues  kind. 
Bounty  well  plac*d  prefefr'd,«nd  well  designed. 
To  all  their  titles,  ^1  that  height  of  pow'r, 
Which  turns  the  brains  of  fools,  and  fools  alone  adove^ 
When  your  poor  client  is  condemned  t*attend, 
lis  di  we  ask,  reodve  fami  as  «  friend : 
Desoend  !•  this  and  then  we  aik  mo  more; 
Rich  to  yourself,  to  «11  be^e  be  poor. — Bowlss* 

'To  TH£, Rambler. 

'MR.  HAMBLER, 
'  80GH  is  the  tenderness  or  infirmity  of  many  minds^ 
that  wiien  any  affliction  oppresses  tliem^  they  have 
hmnediate  recourse  to  lamentation  and  compllaint^ 
which  though  it  can  only  be  allowed  reasonable  when 
et^s  admit  of  remedy,  and  then  only  when  addressed 
to  those  from  whom  the  remedy  is  expected,  yet 
seems  even  in  hopeless  and  incurable  distresses  to  be 
natural,  since  those  by  whom  it  is  not  indulged,  ima- 
gine that  they  give  a  proof  of  extraordinary  fortitude 
by  suppressing  it. 

'  I  am  one  of  those  who,  with  the  Sancho  of  Cer- 
yaates,  leave  to  higher  characters  the  merit  of  sufler- 
itig  in  silence,  and  give  vent  without  scruple  to  any 
sorrow  that  swells  in  my  heart.  It  is  therefore  to  me  a 
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severe  aggravation  of  a  calamity,  when  it  is  sucH  as 
in  the  common  opinion  will  not  justify  the  acerbity 
of  exclamation,  or  support  the  solemnity  of  vocal 
grief.  Yet  many  pains  are  incident  to  a  man  of  deli- 
cacy which  the  unfeeling  world  cannot  he  persuaded 
to  pity,  and  which,  when  they  are  separated  from 
their  peculiar  and  personal  circumstances,  will  never 
be  considered  as  important  enough  to  claim  attention 
or  deserve  redress. 

'  Of  this  kind  will  appear  to  gross  and  vulgar  ap- 
prehensions, the  misenes  which  I  endured  in  a 
morning  visit  to  Prospero,  a  man  lately  raised  to 
wealth  by  a  lucky  project,  and  too  much  intoxicated 
by  sudden  elevation,  or  too  little  polished  by 
thought  and  conversation,  to  enjoy  his  present  for- 
tune with  elegance  and  decency. 

*  We  set  out  in  the  world  together ;  and  for  a 
long  time  mutually  assisted  each  other  in  our  exi- 
gencies, as  either  happened  to  have  money  or  influ- 
ence beyond  his  immediate  necessities.  You  know 
that  nothing  generally  endears  men  so  much  as  par- 
ticipation of  dangers  and  misfortunes ;  I  therefore 
always  considered  Prospero  as  united  with  me  in  the 
strongest  league  of  kindness,  and  imagined  that 
our  friendship  was  only  to  be  broken  by  the  hand  of 
death.  I  felt  at  his  sudden  shoot  of  success  an, bo- 
nest  and  disinterested  joy ;  but  as  I  want  no  part 
of  his  superfluities,  am  not  willing  to  descend  from 
that  equality  in  which  we  hitherto  have  lived. 

'  Our  intimacy  was  regarded  by  me  as  a  dispen- 
sation from  ceremonial  visits ;  and  it  was  so  long  be- 
fore I  saw  him  at  his  new  house,  that  he  gently  com- 
plained of  my  neglect,  and  obliged  me  to  come  on  a 
day  appointed.  I  kept  my  promise,  but  found  that 
the  impatience  of  my  friend  arose  not  from  any  de- 
five  to  communicate  his  happiness,  but  to  ei\iQy  t^9 
siinAriority. 
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*'  When  I  told  my  name  at  the  door,  the  footman 
went  to  see  if  his  master  was  at  home,  and,  by  the 
tardiness  Of  his  return,  gave  me  reason  to  suspect 
that  time  was  taken  to  deliberate.  He  then  inform- 
ed me,  that  Prospero  desired  my  company,  and 
shewed  me  the  staircase  carefully  secured  by  mats 
from  the  pollution  of  my  feet.  The  best  apartments 
were  ostentatiously  set  open,  that  I  might  have  a  dis- 
tant view  of  the  magnificence  which  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  approach:  and  my  old  friend  receiving  me 
with  all  the  insolence  of  condescension  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  conducted  me  to  a  back  room,  where  he 
told  me  he  always  breakfasted  when  he  had  not 
great  company. 

*  On  the  floor  where  we  sat  lay  a  carpet  covered 
with  a  cloth,  of  which  Prospero  ordered  his  servant 
to  lift  up  a  corner,  that  I  might  contemplate  the 
brightness  of  the  colours,  and  the  elegance  of  the 
texture,  and  asked  me  whether  I  had  ever  seen  anv 
thing  so  fine  before ;  I  did  not  gratify  his  folly  with 
any  outcries  of  admiration,  but  coldly  bade  the  foot- 
man let  down  the  cloth. 

<  We  then  sat  down,  and  I  began  to  hope  that 
pride  was  glutted  with  persecution,  when  Prospero 
desired  that  I  would  give  the  servant  leave  to  aajust 
the  cover  of  my  chair,  which  was  slipt  a  little  aside 
to  shew  the  damask ;  he  informed  me  that  he  had 
bespoke  ordinary  chairs  for  common  use,  but  had 
been  disappointed  by  his  tradesman.  I  put  die 
chair  aside  with  my  foot,  and  drew  another  so 
hastily,  that  I  was  entreated  not  to  rumple  the 
carpet. 

*  Breakfast  was  at  last  set,  and  as  I  was  not  will- 
ing to  indulge  the  peevishness  that,  began  to  seize 
me,  I  commended  the  tea ;  Prospero  ^en  told  me 
that  another  time  I  should  taste  his  finest  sort,  bat 
that  be  had  only  a  very  small  quantity  remaining, 
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and  reserved  it  for  those,  whom  he  thought  himself 
obliged  to  treat  with  particular  respect. 

*  While  we  were  conversing  upon  such  subjects  as 
imagination  happened  to  suggest,  he  frequently  di- 
gressed into  directions  to  the  servant  that  waited,  or 
made  a  slight  inquiry  a.fter  thejeweller  or  silversmith; 
and  once,  as  I  was  pursuing  an  argument  with  some 
degree  of  earnestness,  he  started  from  his  posture  of 
attention,  and  ordered,  that  if  Lord  Lofty  called  on 
him  that  morning,  he  should  be  shewn  mto  the  best 
parlour. 

'  My  patience  was  not  yet  wholly  subdued.  I  was 
willing  to  promote  his  satisfaction,  and  therefore  ob- 
served that  the  figures  on  the  china  were  eminently 
pretty.  Prospero  hsi4  now  an  opportunity  of  calling 
for  his  Dresden  china,  which,  says  he,  I  always  as- 
sociate, with  my  chased  tea-kettle.  The  cups  were 
brought ;  I  once  resolved  not  to  have  looked  upon 
them,  but  my  curiosity  prevailed.  When  I  had  exa- 
mined them  a  little,  Prospero  desired  me  to  set  theia 
down,  for  they  who  were  accustomed  only  to  com- 
mon dishes,  seldom  handled  china  with  much  care* 
You  will,  I  hope,  commend  my  philosophy,  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  did  not  dash  his  baubles  to  the  ground. 

*  He  was  now  so  much  elevated  with  his  own 
greatness,  that  he  thought  some  humility  necessary 
to  avert  the  glance  of  envy,  and  therefore  told  me, 
with  an  air  of  soft  composure,  that  I  was  not  to  esti- 
mate life  by  external  appearance,  that  all  these  shining 
acquisitions  had  added  little  to  his  happiness,  that 
he  still  remembered  with  pleasure  the  days  in  which 
he  and  I  were  upon  the  level,  aud  had  often,  in  the 
moment  of  reflection,  been  doubtful,  whether  he 
should  lose  much  by  changing  his  condition  for  mine. 

'  I  began  now  to  be  afraid  lest  his  pride  should, 
by  silence  and  submission,  be  imboldened  to  insults 
ihat  could  not  easily  be  borne,  ^d  therefore  coolly 
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considered,  how  I  ^ould  repress  it  without  Such 
bitterness  of  reproof  as  I  was  yet  unwilling  to  use. 
£ut  he  interrupted  my  meditation,  by  asking  leave 
to  be  dressed  ;  and  told  me,  that  he  had  promised 
to  attend  some  ladies  in  the  Park,  and,  if  I  was  go- 
ing the  same  way,  would  take  me  in  his  chariot.  I 
had  Qo  inclination  to  any  other  lavours,  and  there- 
fore left  him  without  any  iatention  of  seeing  him 
again,  unless  some  misfortuue  should  restt^  his 
understanding.  I  am,  &c.  Abfeb.' 

Though  I  am  sot  wholly  insensihle  of  the  provo- 
cations which  my  correspondent  has  received,  1  can- 
Dot  altogether  commend  the  keenness  of  his  resent- 
ment, nor  encourage  him  to  persist  in  his  resolution 
of  breaking  off  all  commerce  with  his  old  acquaint- 
ance. One  of  the  golden  precepts  of  Pythagoras  di- 
rects, that  a  fritnd  liould  not  be  haled  for  littlt  faults ; 
and  surely  he  upon  whom  nothing  worse  can  be 
cha^d,  than  that  he  mats  his  stairs,  and  covers  his 
carpet,  and  sets  out  his  finery  to  show  before  those 
whomhe  does  not  admit  to  use  it,  has  jet  committed 
nothing  that  sho^uld  exclude  him  from  common  de- 
grees of  kindness.  Such  improprieties  oE^n  pro- 
ceed rather  from  stupidity  than  malice.  Those  who 
thus  shine  only  to  dazzle,  are  influenced  merely  by 
custom  and  example,  and  neither  examine,  nor  are 
qualified  to  examine,  the  Aotives  of  their  own  prac- 
tice, or  to  stat«  the  nice  limits  between  elegance  and 
ostentation.  They  are  often  innocent  of  the  pain 
which  their  vanity  produces,  and  insult  others  when 
Ihey  have  no  worse  purpose  than  to  please  them- 
selves. 
.  He  that  too  much  refines  his  delicacy  will  always 

endanger  his  quiet.     Of  those  with  whom  nai'" ' 

virtue  oblige  us  to  couverse,  some  are  ignon 
arts  of  pleasii;ig,  and  offend  when  they  ilc» 
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1019 ;  'tome  an  oeflligeiit,  and  gratify  themffeJhres 
without  regard  to  tae  quiet  of  tmotiier;  some  peT«- 
hapiy  are  Hialieioui^  and  feel  no  greater  Batisf action  in 
pnm^edty  tiiaa  that  of  raising  envy  and  trampling 
ukfeiiority.  But  whatever  be  the  molsTe  of  insuH; 
it  is  always  best  to  overlook  it ;  for  folly  scarcely 
ean  deserve  resentment,  and  malice  is  pumshed  by 
neglect. 
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-SanctQS  baberi 


jQ8titieB(}oe  tenax  hclaa  dietisqne  mererh  ? 
AgDoto6  prooerem.— Jut. 

Convince  the  world  that  yov're  deiFoat  and  tnw. 
Be  just  in  all  you  m^  and  aU  you  do ; 
Whatever  be  your  bulfa,  you're  sure  to  be 
A  peer  of  the  first  magnitude  to  me. — Stepney* 

BoTLB  has  observed,  liiat  the  excelleaey  of  mami- 
iFlBMStures,  and  tke  facility  of  labour,  would  be  much 
proqioted,  if  the  varioas  expedients  and  contrivances 
which  lie  concealed  in  jprivate  hands,  were  by  feci-* 
piTocal  communications  made  generally  known ;  for 
there  are  few  operations  that  are  not  performed  by 
one  or  other  with  some  peculiar  advantages,  which 
though  singly  of  little  importance,  would,  by  con- 
junction and  concurrence,  open  new  inlets  to  Know- 
ledge, and  give  new  powers  to  diligence.  / 

There  are,  in  like  manner,  several  moral  excel- 
lences distributed  among  the  different  classes  of  a 
oommunrty.  It  was  said  by  Cujacius,  that  he  never 
read  more  than  one  book,  by  wnich  he  was  not  in- 
structed ;  and  he  that  shall  inquire  after  virtue  with 
ardour  and  attention,  will '  seldom  find  a  man  by 
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•whose  example  or'ftentilDents  he  may  not  be  im- 
•  proved. 

Every  profefision  has  some  essential  and  appro- 
priate virtue,  without  which  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
honour  or  success,  and  which,  as  it  is  more  or  less 
^cultivated,  confers  within  its  sphere  of  activity  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  merit  and  reputation.  As  the  astro- 
logers range  the  subdivisions  of  mahkind  under  the 
planets  which  they  suppose  to  influence  their  Uves, 
the  moralist  may  distribute  them  according  to  the 
vutues  which  they  necessarily  practise,  and  consider 
.them  as  distinguished  by  prudence  or  fortitude,  dili- 
gence or  patience.  ' 

So  much  are  the  modes  of  excellence  settled 'by 
time  and  place,  that  men  may  be  heard  boasting  in 
one  street  of  Uiat  which  they  would  anxiously  con- 
ceal in  another.  The  grounds  of  scorn  and  esteem, 
•the  topics  of  praise  and  satire,  are  varied  according 
;to  the  several  virtues  or  vices  which  the  course  of 
'life  has  disposed  men  to  admire  or  to  abhor ;  but  he 
'.who  is  solicitous  for  his  own  improvement,, must  not 
■be  limited  by  local  reputation,  but  select  from  every 
tribe  of  mortals  their  characteristical  virtues,  and 
.constellate  in  himself  the  scattered  graces  which 
shine  single  in  other  men. 

>  The  chief  prsase  to  which  a  trader  aspires  is  that 
of  punctuality,  or*  an  exact  and  rigorous  observance 
of  commercial  engagements ;  nor  is  there  any  vice 
x)f  which  he  so  much  dreads  the  imputation,  as  of 
negligence  and  instability.  This  is  a  quality  which 
the  interest  of  mankind  requires  to  be  di£Pused 
through  all  the  ranks  of  hfe,  but  which  many  seem 
io  consider  as  a  vulgar  and  ignoble  virtue,  below  the 
ambition  of  greatness  or  attention  of  wit,  scarcely 
requisite  among  men  of  gaiety  and  spirit,  and  sold 
At  its  highest  rate  when  it  is  sacrificed  to  a  frolic  or 
a  jest. 
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Srery  man  liasdbu]y  oecauoB  tvreiliikrwiiat^vBn* 
tions  arise  from  this  priyilege  of  deceiving  one  An* 
4>dier.  'Gbe  actove  and -viTaeMUs  have  so  long  dis- 
4aiAied  the  restraints  of  triitfay  that  promises  and  op- 
|M»ntments  have  last:dieir  cogency,  and  both  parties 
Jiegkct  their  slipuiatietts,  heoause  each  cont^udes 
Ibat  they  will  be  broken  by  the  other. 

Negligence  is  first  admitted  m  small  affidrs,  and 
Mrengthened  by  petty  indulgences,  lie  that  is  not 
yet  hardened  by  castom,  ventures  not  on  the  viola- 
tion of  important  engagements,  but  thinks  himself 
bound  by  W  word  in  cases  of  property  or  ^danger, 
though  he  allows  himself  to  forget  at  what  time  be 
is  to  meet  ladies  in  the  Park,  or  at  what  tavern  his 
firiends  are  expecting  him. 

This  laxity  of  honour  would  %e  snore  tolerable,  if 
JKt  could  be  restrained  to  <die  fiayhouse,  the  ball* 
foou,  or  the  card<-table;  yet«ven  tiieve  it  is  svA- 
eientiy  troublesome,  and  darkens  those  aaomenta 
mth  expectation,  tuapense,  and  resentmenl^  which 
are  set  aside  for  pleasure,  and  from  whic^  we  nar 
turally  hope  for  mimingled  enjoy«e«t  and  txital  re- 
laxation. Bttt  he  that  aufiers  the  slightest  breach 
in  his  morality,  can  seldom  tell  what  sliafl  enter  i1^ 
or  how  wide  it  shall  be  made ;  when  a  passage  is 
open,  the  influx  of  oomiption  is  every  moment  wear- 
mg  down  opposition,  and  by  slow  degrees  deluges 
the  heart. 

Aliger  entered  the  world  a  youtli  of  Hveiy  imagina- 
tion, extaasive  views,  and  untainted  princi]Aes.  His 
curiosity  incited  him  to  range  from  place  to  place, 
and  try  all  the  varieties  of  conversation ;  his  degance 
of  adclress  and  fertility  of  ideas;  gained  him  friende 
wherever  he  appeared ;  or  at  least  he  found  the  ge*- 
neral  kindness  of  reception  always  shewn  to  a  young 
man  whose  birdi  and  fortune  gave  him  a  claim  to 
notice,  and  who  has  neither  by  vice  nor  foUyde- 
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stroyed  hiaipdv^gesv.  Aliges  was.  pleased  iri^  tkiip 
general  smile  of  mankind,  and  was  indostriouS'^  tO' 
pxeaerve  it  by  complianGe  and  ofiteiousness,  bul  did' 
not  siiflfef:  his  desiare  of  pleasing  to  vitiate  his.  in-te^ 
gnty.  It  was  his  established  msDomy  thlat  a  promise 
is  nev«7  to  be  broken;  nor  was  it  without  long  re^ 
luctance  that  he  once  safiered  himself  to  be  drarwn* 
away  from  a  f«stal  engagement  l:^  the  imf(ortiHiity 
of  another  company. 

He  spent  the  evening,  as  is  usnalin  t&e  rudiBiieiytir> 
c^  vice,  i&  perturbation  and  impevfect  es^oymentr 
and  met  his-  disappoioted  friends  in  the  morning, 
with  confusion  and  excuses.    ISs  compataionsv  not' 
acNsmtomed  to  such  scmpiilous  anxiety,  laagiied  at 
hn^utieasiness,  <3ompounded  the  offence^  for  a  bottlev 
gave  him  courage  to  break  his  word  again,  and  again  ^ 
lei9ied:tlie'penalty«    He  ventured  the  same  experi- 
ment upon  another  society,  and  found  them  equally 
ready  to  consider  it*  as<  a  venial  fault,  sAwl9Ky&  inCh*' 
deat:to<a  man  of  quidmess  and  gaiety;  till,  by  de^ 
grees,  he^began  to- think- hiniself  at  liberty  to  follow 
die  lastinvitatten,  and  was  mo  longer  shocked  at  the 
tuij^tude  of  fifclsehood*    He  made  no^  difficulty  td^ 
promise  his  presence  at  distant  places,  and'  if  listliBSS^ 
neflshappened^  tot  creep  upon  him^  would  sit  at  htuke^ 
with  great tranquUlity,  and'  has^  often- sunk  to  sleep' 
inia  chair,  while  beheld  ten  tables  in  continual  ex- 
pectations of  his  entranoei 

I<^  was  so  plisasafit  to  live  in  perpeMal  vafeattoy^ 
thadhe  soondismissed'hk  attention  as  a  uselessen^ 
cumlbrancej  andredgned  himself  to^cai^lessaess  >and^' 
dissipation^^  without  any  regard  to  l^e  f^ure>  op  the 
past;  or:any  other  motive  of  action  than  the  impulse^ 
of  a.sudden.  desirejior  the  attraction' of  immediate' 
pleasure.    The  absent  were  iiQmediately  forgotteny  > 
and  the  hopes  or  fears  felt  by  others,  had  no  influ- 
ence upon  his  conduct.   He  was  in  speculation  com- 
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pletely  just,  bat  never  kept  his  promise  to  a  creditor  ; : 
ne  was  benevolent,  but  always  deceived  those  friends 
whom  he  undertook  to  patronise  or  assist ;  he  was 
prudent,  but  suffered  his  affairs  to  be  embarrassed, 
for  want  of  regulating  his  accounts  at  stated  times.  - 
He  courted  a  young  lady,  and  .when  the  settlements  < 
were  drawn,  took  a  ramble  into  the  country  on  the. 
day  appointed  to  sign  them.    He  resolved  to  travel,: 
and  sent  his  chests  on  shipboard,  but  delayed  to  fol-  > 
low  them  till  he  lost  his  passage.    He  was  summoned 
as  an  evidence  in  a  cause  of.  great  importance,  and. 
loitered  on  the  way  till  the  trial  was  past.  It  is  said, 
that  when  he  had,  with  great  expense^  formed  an  in-  - 
terest  in 'a  borough,  ^is  opponent  contrived,  by  some 
agents  who  knew  his  temper,  to  lure  him  away,  on 
the  day  of  election. 

•  His  benevolence  draws  him  into  the  commission 
of  a  thousand  crimes,  which  others  less  kind  or  civil 
would  escape.  His  courtesy  invites  application  ;  his . 
promises  produce  dependance ;  he  has  his  pockets 
filled  with  petitions,  which  he  intends  some  time  to 
deliver  and  enforce,  and  his  table  covered  with  let- 
ters of  request,  with  which  he  purposes  to  comply ; . 
but  time  slips  imperceptibly  away,  while  he. is  either 
idle  or  busy;  his  friends  lose  their  oppoituuities,  and 
charge  upon  hipa  their  miscarriages  and  calamities.  - 
This  character,  however  contemptible,  is  pot  pecu-  - 
liar  to  Aliger.     They  whose  activity  of  imagination 
is  often  shifting  the  scenes  of  expectation,  are  fre- 
quently subject  to  such  sallies  of  caprice  as  make, 
sdl  their  actions  fortuitous,  destroy  the  value  of  their  • 
friendship,  obstruct  the  efficacy  of  their  vijtues,  apd 
set  them  below  the  meanest  of  those  that  persist  in 
their  resolutions,  execute  what  they  design,  and.  per- 
form what  they  have  promised. 
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Km  veanrag  avrov  XAra^nn  inFo\afA0int,  . 

"Avarra  r  atut^,  dafjwir^,  4>fpit. — CallihaCHUS* 

'  From  no  affliction  is  the  poor  exempt ; 

,  He  thinks  each  eye  surveys  bim  with  contempt. 
Unmanly  poverty  subdues  the  heart. 
Cankers  each  wound,  and  sharpens  ev'iy  dart. 

F.  Lewis. 

Among  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  promote 
leamiDg  and  rectify  judgment,  it  has  been  long  cus- . 
tomary  to  complain  of  the  abuse  of  words,  which., 
are  often  admitted  to  signify  things  so  different,  that . 
instead  of  assisting  the  understanding  as  vehicles  of 
knowledge,  they  produce  error,  dissension,  and  per- , 
plexity,  because  what  is  affirmed  in  one  sense,  is  re- . 
ceived  in  another. 

If  this  ambiguity  sometimes  embarrasses  the  most  - 
solemn  controversies,  and  obscures  the  demonstra- . 
tions  of  science,  it  may  well  be  expected  to  infest , 
the  pompous  periods  of  declaimers,  whose  purpose 
is  often  only  to  amuse  with  fallacies,  and.  change  the . 
colours  of  truth  and  falsehood ;  or  the  musical  com- 
positions of  poets,  whose  style  is  professedly  figura- 
tive, and  whose  art  is  imagined  to  consist  in  distort- 
ing words  from  their  original  meaning. 

There  are  few  words  of  which  the  reader  believes 
himself  better  to  know  the  import  than  of  poverty  ; 
yet  whoever  studies  either  the  poets  or  philosophers, . 
will  find  such  an  account  of  the  condition  expressed 
by  that  term  as  his  experience  or  observation  will 
not  easily  discover  to  be  true.  Instead  of  the  mean- 
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ness,  distress,  complaint,  anxiety,  and  dependance, 
which  have  hitherto  been  combined  in  his  ideas  of 
poverty,  he  will  read  of  content,  innocence,  and 
cheerfulness,  of  health  and  safety,  tranquillity  and 
freedom :  of  pleasures  not  known  but  to  men  unen- 
cumbered with  possessions ;  and  of  ^leep  that  sheds 
his  balsamic  anodynes-  only  on-  the  cottage.  Such 
are  the  blessings  to  be  obtstined  by  the  resignation  of 
riches,  that  kings  might  descend  f^om  their  thrones, 
and  generals  retire  from  a  triumph,  only  to  slumber 
undisturbed  in  the  elysium  of  poverty. 

If  these  authors  do  not  deceive  us,  nothing  can 
be  m<»e  absurd  than  that  perpetual  contest  for  wealth 
which  keeps  the  world  in  commotion ;  nor  any  com- 
piainrs'  more  jui^tly  censtired  than  those  which  pro^ 
ceed  from-  wan4  of  tb«  gti^s  of  fortune,  whiish  w«  are 
tani^lr  by  the  great  ttvasters'of  mord  wisdom'  to  con- 
sidei>  s»i  g^Tdew  sha^feleB,  by  v^ich  the  weieirer  is  at 
omreiSiMb^daisiadoniiedf;  ad  luscious  poii^ons  which 
may;fQ¥'  a  time^' please  th^'  palate,  but  soon  bettay 
thenr  md^gnttyl^  languor  atid  by  pain. 

It  is  the  great  privilege  of  poverty  to  be'  happy 
ui]^n«iedj  to^  be^  healthful  wi^outphysk,  and  secure 
witiiouira  giasftfd;  to:  obtain' from  t^ie  bounty  of  na^ 
ture,  wbal  the'  greatahd  wealthy  are  eompeliidd  to 
pveoure^  bf  t£v  h^lp'  6i  artiste  Bitd  meudeiiitB,  o^ 
fla<lferefr  and' 8pie«« 

Bat  iei^ll'be  ftAind,^  upon  a^neardr  view,  ijhatth^y 
who  eistdi^  t^  happiness'  of  p<mrrty,  d<6  not  mean* 
the^  siMte  sftaC^  with  those"  who'  dbploi^  its>  mi^^rie's. 
Poets  have  thdt' imaginations  filled  w4th  idi^acf  of 
maj^ifiQeniief  abd?  bd»g|  a'ccnstooied  ti»<cbm6tttpldte 
the  dowwfal  of  empiresy  of  to  cotitrivfe  forttfs  of  li^ 
mentations  for  monarchs  in  distress,  rank  all  the 
elasses  of  mankind  in  a  state  of  povetty,  who  make 
no  approaches  to  the  dignity  of  crowns.  To  be 
polity  in  the  epic  language,  is  only  not  to  comtnaiid 


the  woaltb  of  mtifio^,  a<Hr  tp  bftve  floeto  asd^amiifis 

in  pay. 

!  Vanity  b^a  perhaps  conjtributed  io  iiua  wprpprk^ 

I  of  style.    He  that  urishes  tP  become  ia  philosopher 

i  at  a  cheap  rate,  easily'  gratifies  his  asabiaou  by  suhr 

B  mitting  to  poverty  ^heu  he  does  not  feel  it,  aad  by 

0  boasting  hi^  contempt  of  ri^^be?,  when  he  has  already 

1  more  than  he  enjoys.  He  who  would  «hew  the  ezr 
li  tent  of  his  views  and  grandeur  of  hl^  cono^tioBSy 
t  or  discover  his  acquaintance  with  fipleiadour  and 
i  magnificence,  may  talk  like  Cowley  of  an  humble 

station  and  quiet  obscurity,  of  the  paucity  of  natare^s 

9  Wf^nts,  and  the  inooaveniences  of  fiuperflui/ty,  and 

i  at  last,  like  him,  limit  hie  desires  to  five  hundred 

19  pounds  a  year ;  a  fortune  indeed  not  exubenmt  when 

f  we  con^pare  it  with  the  expenses  of  pride  and  luxury, 

i  but  to  which  it  little  b^come8  a  philosopher  to  a^ 

!«  the  Qame  of  poverty,  since  m  man  can^  with  any 

ti  propriety,  be  termed  poor,  who  does  not  see  the 

it  greater  part  of  mankind  richer  tiban  himself. 

til  As  little  is  the  general  condition  of  human  life 

understood  by  the  panegyrists  and  historians  who 

^  amuse  us  wiU)  accounts  of  the  poverty  of  heroes 

^  and  sages.    Riches  are  of  no  value  in  themselves^ 

^  their  use  is  discovered  only  in  that  which  they  pro- 

|ti  cure.    They  are  not  coveted,  unless  by  narrow  un- 

i  derstandings,  whTch  confound-  the- means  with  the 

end,  but  for  the  sake  of  power,  influence,  and  es* 

^  teem ;  or,  by  some  Of  less  elevated  and  refined  sen* 

^  timents,  as  necessary  to  sensual  emoyment.     # 

jjj.  The  pleasures  of  luj^ury,  many  have,  without  ua* 

Df  common  virtue,  been  able  to  despise,  even  when  af- 

0  fluence  And  idleness  have  concurred  to  tempt  them; 

^  and  therefore  he  who  feels  nothing  from  indigence, 

^]];  but  the  want  of  gratifications  which  we  could  not  in 

^1,  any  other  coni^tion  make  consistent  with  innocence, 

\^  has  given  no  proof  ^  enunent  patience.  Esteem  and 
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influence  every  man  desires,  but  they  are  equally 
pleasing  and  equally  valuable,  by  whatever  means 
they  are  obtained;  and  whoever  has  found  the  art 
of  securing  them  without  the  help  of  money,  ought, 
in  reality,  to  be  accounted  rich,  since  he  has  all  that 
riches  can  purchase  to  a  wise  man.  Cincinnatus, 
though  he  lived  upon  a  few  acres,  cultivated  by  his 
-own  hand,  was  sufficiently  removed  from  all  the 
evils  generally  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
poverty,  when  his  reputation  was  such,  that  the 
voice  of  his  country  called  him  from  his  farm  to 
take  absolute  command  into  his  hand;  nor  was 
Diogenes  much  mortified  by  his  residence  in  a  tub, 
where  he  was  honoured  with  the  visit  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

The  same  fallacy  has  conciliated  veneration  to  the 
religious  orders.  When  we  behold  a  man  abdicating 
the  hope  of  tei^restrial  possessions,  and  precludii;ig 
hitaself,  by  an  irrevocable  vow,  from  the  pursuit 
and  acquisition  of  all  that  his  fellow-beings  consider 
as  worthy  of  wishes  and  endeavours,  we  are  imme- 
diately struck  with  the  purity,  abstraction,  and  firm- 
ness of  his  mind,  and  regard  him  as  wholly  employed 
in  securing  the  interests  of  futurity,  and  devoid  of 
any  other  care  than  to  gain  at  whatever  price  the 
surest  passage  to  eternal  rest. 

Yet,  what  can  the  votary  be  justly  said  to  have 
lost  of  his  present  happiness  1  If  he  resides  in  a 
convent,  he  converses  only  with  men  whose  condi- 
tion's the  same  with  his  own ;  he  has  from  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  founder  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  is  safe  from  that  'destitution,  which'  Hooker 
declares  to  be  'such  an  impediment  to  virtue,  as, 
till  it  be  removed,  sufFereth  not  the  mind  of  man  to 
admit  any  other  care.'  All  temptations  to  envy  and 
competition  are  shut  out  from  his  retreat ;  he  is  not 
pained  with  the  sight  of  unattainable  dignity^  nor 
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Mi9ult9d  with  the  bluster  pflosQlence,. or  the  eoiile 
of  forced  fsMnoiliarity.  If  he  ^andera  ahfp94f  the 
^anctit^r  of  his  character  amply  compeQSf^tps  idl  other 
distinctions;  he  is  seldom  see:p  but  with  re^erencey 
nor  heard  but  w^th  submission. 

It  has  |)een  remarked,  tbfi^t  dea^b«  though  oit&a 
defied  in  the  field,  seldom  {ails  to  terrify  wbea  it 
approaches  the  bed  of  sickness  in  its  nf^tund  horror; 
so  poverty  may  ea^ly  be  endured,  ^hUe  asisociated 
with  dignity  aad  reputatiou,  but.i^iU  always  be 
shunned  aud  dreaded,  when  it  ia  fHi^n^panifKl  with 
iguominy  aud  contempt. 
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Cum  Tolet  ilU  diiss,  ^us  nil  nin  corporis  Uajos 
Jus  habet,  incerti  spatiam  mihi  finiat  aevi. — ^Ovia. 

Come  soon  or  late  deatli'i^  wndeterpiiii'd  day. 
This  mortal  being  only  can  decay. — Welsteo. 

It  seems  to  be  the  &te  ol  man  .to  seek  all  his  conso- 
lations in  futurity.  The  tin^  present  is  seldom  able 
to  fiU  desire  or  imagination  with  immediate  enjoy* 
ment,  and  we  are  foarced  to  supply  its  deficiencies  by 
lefiollection  or  anticipation. 

Every  one  has  so  often  detected  the  fallaciousness 
of  hope,  and  the  inconTenience  of  teiK^ng  hittself 
to  expect  what  a  thousand  accidents  may  preehnie, 
that^  when  time  has  abated  the  confidence  with  whteh 
youih  rashes  out  to  take  possession  of  the  world,  mp» 
endeavour,  or  wish,  to  find  entertainment  in  the  re- 
view of  lifi^  and  to  repose  upon  real  facts  and  certain 
experience.  This  is  perhaps  cme  reason  among  many, 
why  age  deU^htd  in  narratives. 
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But  80  fall  is  the  world  of  calamity,  that  every 
source  of  pleasure  is  polluted,  and  every  retirement 
t)f  tranquillity  disturbed.  When  time  has  supplied 
us  with  events  sufficient  to  employ  our  thoughts,  it 
has  mingled  them  with  so  many  disasters,  t^at  we 
shrink  from  their  remembrance,  dread  their  intru- 
sion upon  our  minds,  and  fly  from  them  as  from  ene- 
mies that  pursue  us  with  torture. 

No  man  past  the  middle  point  of  life  can  sit  down 
to  feast  upon  the  pleasures  of  youth  without  finding 
the  banquet  imbittered  by  the  cup  of  sorrow ;  he 
may  revive  lucky  accidents  and  pleasing  extravagan- 
ces ;  many  days  of  harmless  frolic,  or  nights  of  ho- 
nest festivity,  will  perhaps  recur;  or,  if  he  has  been 
engaged  in  scenes  of  action,  and  acquainted  with  af- 
fairs of  difficulty  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  may 
enjoy  the  nobler  pleasure  of  looking  back  upon  dis- 
tress firmly  supported,  dangers  resolutely  encoun- 
tered, and  opposition  artfully  defeated,  ^neas  pro- 
perly comforts  his  companions,  when  after  the  hor- 
rors of  a  storm  they  have  landed  on  an  unknown  and 
desolate  country,  with  the  hope  that  their  miseries 
will  be  at  some  distant  time  recounted  with  delight. 
There  are  few  higher  gratifications  than  that  of  re- 
flection on  surmounted  evils,  when  they  were  not  in- 
curred nor  protracted  by  our  fault,  and  neither  re- 
proach us  with  cowardice  nor  guilt. 

But  this  felicity  is  almost  always  abated  by  the  re- 
flection, that  they,  with  whom  we  should  be  most 
pleased  to  share  it,  are  now  in  the  grave.  A  few 
years  make^  such  havoc  in  human  generations,*  that 
we  soon  see  ourselves  deprived  of  those  with  whom 
we  entered  the  world,  and  whom  the  participation  of 
pleasures  or  fatigues  had  endeared  to  our  remem- 
brance. The  man  of  enterprise  recounts  his  ad- 
ventures and  expedients,  but  is  forced,  at  the  close 
'the  relation,  to  pay  a  sigh  to  the  names  of  those 
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that  contributed  to  his  success ;  he  that  passes  his 
life  among  the  gayer  part  of  mankind  has  his  remem- 
brance stored  with  remarks  and  repartees  of  wits, 
whose  sprightliness  and  merriment  are  now  lost  in 
perpetual  silence ;  the  trader,  whose  industry  has 
supplied  the  want  of  inheritance,  repines  in  solitary 
plenty  at  the  absence  of  companions,  with  whom  he 
nad  planned  out  amusements  for  his  latter  years ; 
and  uie  scholar,  whose  merit,  after  a  long  series  of 
efforts,  raises  him  from  obscurity,  looks  round  in  vain 
from  his  exaltation  for  his  old  friends  or  enemies, 
whose  applause  or  mortification  would  heighten  his 
triumph. 

Among  Martial's  requisites  to  happiness  is,  Res 
non  parta  labore,  sed  relicta^  *  an  estate  not  gained  by 
industry,  but  left  by  inheritance.'  It  is  necessary  to 
the  completion  of  every  good,  that  it  be  timely  ob- 
tained ;  for  whatever  comes  at  the  close  of  life,  will 
come  too  late  to  give  much  delight ;  yet  all  human 
happiness  has  its  defects.  Of  what  we  do  not  gain 
for  ourselves  we  have  only  a  faint  and  imperfect  fru- 
ition, because  we  cannot  compare  the  difference  be- 
tween want  and  possession,  or  at  least  can  derive 
from  it  no  conviction  of  our  own  abilities,  nor  any  in- 
crease of  self-esteem ;  what  we  acquire  by  bravery 
or  science,  by  mental  or  corporeal  diligence,  comes 
at  last  when  we  cannot  communicate,  and  therefore 
cannot  eiijoy  it. 

Thus  every  period  of  life  is  obliged  to  borrow  its 
happiness  from  the  time  to  come.  In  youth  we  have 
nothing  past  to  entertain  us,  and  in  age  we  derive 
little  from  retrospect  but  hopeless  sorrow.  Yet  the 
future  likewise  has  its  limits,  which  the  imagination 
dreads  to  approach,  but  which  we  see  to  be  not  far 
distant.  The  loss  of  our  friends  and  companions 
impresses  hourly  upon  us  the  necessity  of  our  own 
departure ;  we  know  that  the  schemes  of  man  are 
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quickly  at  t^a  end,  th^  we  mutt  soon  lie  <iQW9  m  th^ 
grave  wit^  t^ia  jfqii^gotten  multitudes  oifoti^ex  ^IgOfy 
and  yield  our  p])^e  to  others,  who,  like  us,  sb^l  be 
driyeu  awUle  by  hope  Qr  fear,  about  the  surfs^ce  of 
ih^  earth,  f^pd  then  like  us  be  lost  in  the  shudea  of 
deatl^. 

Qeyo^cvd  this  terqiinatio^  of  our  material  exj^te^ce, 
we  are  therefore  oblig^  tp  extead  qur  hop^ ;  fmd 
almost  every  man  in^uk^s  his  imaginatiop  with 
something,  which  iis^qtto^  hf^ppen  till  ^e  has  ^hange^ 
his  ^^anner  of  beii\g :  some  amuse  themselves  with 
fnt^ls  ajad  s^tUemei^,  provide  for  the  per{M^tua;tioi» 
of  families  and  honours,  or  contrive  to  obviate  tbq 

Sissipatign  of  the  fortnijij^}  which  it  has  been  their 
usii^ess  to  a^cumulat^;  qt^er9»  more  refined  or  ex- 
alted, congratulate  their  q^n  hearts  upoja  th^  future 
exteiiit  of  their  teputati^  tljus  reverence  of  distant 
lotions,  and  th^e  gratijtude V  i^npr^udiped  posterity. 
They  whose  souls  a^e  8^  chained  down  tp  coffer^ 
^d  teAements,  that  th^y  cam^  conceive  a  state  hi 
which  thj^y  shall  look  vppA  tl^in  with  less  solicitiide, 
ar^  seldom  attentive  pv  %2(ible  tp  arguments ;.  but 
the  votaries  of  fame  ^re  x^^^pt^ble  of  i?eflectioj(k,  and> 
thiecefor^  me^y  be  calle/^  to  ^i^qp^ider  the  probabiUty 
9^thw  expectation^. 

Whether  tp  )^  reipaiembfS];^'  u^  remote  times  be 
ijrp;:thy  of  a  wise  lean's  wish  has  90t  yet  been^  sajtii%^ 
factorily  decided ;  and,  indeed,  to  be  long  rem^m-, 
bered,  can  happ.ei^  tP  90  sfnalj,  ^.  number,  that  ^e 
hujlk  of  mankind  has  v^ry  llttjb^  interest  in  the  que9r 
t|pQ.  There  ijs  n^v^r  lioc^  i^  ih^  irprl4  fofi  moie  thaxi 
a  certain  qu^a^ti^y  pr  i^^ui^  pf  nenpwn*  The  ne^ 
cpjBsary  business  pf  l^,  the  ip^ediate  piea^mes  oir 
pain^  of  every  con^c^,  l^y§  US  j^qi  lieisiju:e  1pf^ypi)4 
a  fixed  propprd^^a  ^^  contempl^tipus  which  do  not 
fprioibly  influence  ^  present  wel&re.  When  this 
vacuity  is  filled,  no  chaj;aotec§  g9^  be  admitted  into 
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the  circulation  of  tame,  but  by  occupying  the  place 
of  some  that  must  be  thrust  into  oblivion.  The  eye 
of  the  mind,  like  that  of  the  body,  can  only  extend 
its  view  to  new  objects,  by  losing  sight  of  those  which 
are  now  before  it. 

Reputation  is  therefore  a  meteor  which  blazes 
awhile  and  disappears  for  ever ;  and  if  we  except  a 
few  transcendant  and  invincible  names,  which  no  re- 
volution of  opinion  or  length  of  time  is  able  to  sup- 
press ;  all  those  that  engage  our  thoughts,  or  diver- 
sify our  conversation,  are  every  moment  hastening  to 
obscurity,  as  new  favourites  are  adopted  by  fashion. 

It  is  not  therefore  from  this  world,  that  any  ray  of 
comfort  can  proceed,  to  cheer  the  gloom  of  the  last 
hour.  But  futurity  has  still  its  prospects ;  there  is 
yet  happiness  in  reserve,  which,  if  we  transfer  our 
attention  to  it,  will  support  us  in  the  pains  of  disease, 
and  the  languor  of  decay.  This  happiness  we  may 
expect  with  confidence,  because  it  is  out  of  the  power 
of  chance,  and  may  be  attained  by  all  that  sincerely 
desire  and  earnestly  pursue  it.  On  this  therefore 
every  mind  ought  finally  to  rest.  Hope  is  the  chief  ' 
blessing  of  man,  and  that  hope  only  is  rational,  of 
which  we  are  certain  that  it  cannot  deceive  us. 
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Nemo  tam  divos  liabuit  faverttes, 

Crastinuna  ut  posait  sibi  poHiceri. — Seneca. 

Of  heav'n's  protection  who  can  be 

So  confident  to  utter  this —  ? 

To-morrow  I  will  spend  in  bliss. — F.  Lewis. 

Seged,  lord  of  Ethiopia,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world :  To  the  sons  of  Presumption,  humility  and 


^ear;  aad  to  the  d^u^hters  of  Sorrow,  content  and 
Acquiescence. 

Thi^s,  in  tl|e  twenty-^venth  jesa  of  his  reign, 
spoke  Segedy  the  monarch  of  forty  nations,  the  c£s- 
tributer  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile ;  *  At  length,  Seged, 
thy  toils  are  at  an  eAd :  thou  hast  reconciled  dis- 
aJBiection,  thou  l^st  suppressed  rebellion,  thou  haat 
pacified  the  jealousies  pf  thy  courtiers^  thou  hast 
chased  war  from  thy  confines,  and  erected  fortresses 
in  the  lands  of  thy  enjemies.     All  who  have  o£fend^ 
thee,  tremble  in  thy  presence,  and  wherever  thy  yoice 
is  heard,  it  is  obeyed.     Thy  throne  is  surrounded  by 
armips,  numerous  ^s  the  locusts  of  the  summer,  and 
resistless  as  the  blasts  of  pestilence.    Thy  magar 
zines  are  stored  with  ammunition,  thy  Ireasuries 
pyerfiow  with  the  tribute  of  conquered  kingdoms. 
Plenty  waves  ppon  thy  fields,  ^nd  opulence  glitters 
in  thy  cities.     Thy  nod  is  as  th|&  earthquake  tb^t 
shaj^es  the  mountains,  fM[id  thy  ^mile  as  the  dawn 
<^  the  vernal  da,y.     In  thy  hand  is  the  strength  of 
.thousands,  and  thy.  health  is  the  health  of  millions. 
Thy  palape  is  gladdened  by  the  song  of  praise,  ai^d 
thy  path  perfumed  by  the  breath  of  benediction. 
Thy  subjects  gaze  upon  thy  greatness,  and  think  pf 
danger  or  misery  no  more.     Why,  Seged,  wilt  not 
thou  partake  the  blessings  thou  bestowest?    Why 
should  St  thou  only  forbear  to  rejoice  in  this  general 
felicity?     Why  should  thy  face  be  clouded  with 
anxiety,  whiBn  the  meanest  of  those  who  call  thee  so- 
yereign,  giyes  the  day  to  festivity,  and  the  night  to 
peace?    At  length,  Seged,  reflect  and  be  wise. 
What  is  the  gift  of  conqueiit  but  safety,  why  are 
riches  collected  but  to  purchase  happines?  V 

Seged  then  ordered  the  house  of  pleasure,  built  in 
an  island  of  the  lake  Dambia,  to  be  prepared  for  his 
reception.  *  I  will  retire,'  says  he,  '  for  ten  days 
firpm  tami;lt  and  care,  from  counsels  and  depreef> 
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Long  qaiet  is  jiot  the  lot  of  the  governors  of  nations, 
but  a  cessation  of  ten  days  cannot  be  denied  me. 
This  short  interval  of  happiness  may  surely  be  se- 
cured from  the  interruption  of  fear  or  perplexity, 
sorrow  Or  disappomtfoebt.  T  will  exclude  all  trouble 
from  my  abode,  and  remove  from  my  thoughts  what- 
ever may  confuse  the  harmony  of  the  concert,  or 
abate  the^  sweetness  of  th^  banquet.  I  will  fill  the 
whole  capacity  of  my  soul  with  enjoyment,  and'  try 
what  it  is  to  live  without  a  wish  unsatisfied.' 

In  a  few  days  the  orders  were  performed,  and 
Seged  hasted  to  the  palace  of  Dambia,  which  stood 
in  an  island  cultivated  only  for  pleasure,  planted  with 
every  ilower  that  spreads  its  colours  to  the  sun,  and 
every  shrub  that  sheds  fragrance  in  the  air.  In  one 
part  of  this  extensive  gardenf,  were  open  walks  for 
excursions  in  tlie  mornings  in  another,  thick  groves^ 
and  silent  arbouis,  and  bubbling  fountains  for  repose 
at  noon.  All  that  could  sof^e  the  sense,  or  flatter 
the  fancy,  all  that  industry  could  e3d:ort  from  nature, 
or  svealth  furnish  to  art,  all  that  conquest  could  seize, 
or  beneficence  attract,  was  collected  together,  'and 
every  perception  of  delight  wa)»  excited  and  gratified. 

Into  this  delicious  region  Seged  slimmoned  all  the 
persons  of  his  court,  who  seeined  eminently  quaHfied 
to  receive  or  combmtticate  pleasure.  His  call  was 
reiftjity  obeyed ;  thife  yoUftA  the  fair,  the  vivacious, 
and  the  witty,- were*  a£  ifn  mist^tobe'sated  with  fe- 
licityr.  They  sailcid  j6cuiidorr«i?lhfe  lake,  which  seemed 
ttf  smobth-  iti^arfsif^  befbf^rtb^rtt':  tifeir  passage  ^^as 
cheeii3d»  il^ith  ttmisi^,^kiid  their  heaYte  dtliat^  with 
eitpectfiddtf. 

Seged  land^  hei<^  with  1^  band  of  plt^asure,  de- 
teniiined  from  that  hour  to  break  otf  all  acquaintance 
willii  disdontent,  to  give  his  heart  for  ten  da^s  toease 
and  jollity,  and  then  fall  hmk  to  the  commoii:  sdaf c 
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of  man,  and  suffer  his  life  to  be  diversified,  as  before, 
with  joy  and  sorrow. 

He  immediately  entered  his  chamber,  to  consider 
where  he  should  begin  his  circle  of  happiness.  He 
had  all  the  artists  of  deUght  before  him,  but  knew 
not  whom  to  call,  since  he  could  not  enjoy  one,  but 
by  delaying  the  performance  of  another.  He  chose 
and  rejected,  he  resolved  and  changed  his  resolution, 
till  his  faculties  were  harassed,  and  his  thoughts 
confused':  then  returned  to  the  apartment  where  his 
presence  was  expected,  with  languid  eyes  and  clouded 
countenance,  and  sprecid  the  infection  of  uneasiness 
over  the  whole  assembly.  He  observed  their  de- 
pression, and  was  offended,  for  he  found  his  vexa- 
tion increased  by  those  whom  he  expected  to  dissi- 
pate and  relieve  it.  He  retired  again  to  his  private 
chamber,  and  sought  for  consolation  in  his  own  mind ; 
one  thought  flowed  in  upon  another ;  a  long  succes- 
sion of  images  seized  his  attention ;  the  moments 
crept  imperceptibly  away  through  the  gloom  of  pen- 
siveness,  till  having  recovered  his  tranquillity,  l^e 
lifted  qp  his  head  and  saw  the  lake  brightened  by  the 
setting  sun.  '  Such,'  said  Seged  sighing,  '  is  the 
longest  day  of  human  existence  :  before  we  have 
learned  to  use  it,  we  find  it  at  an  end.' 

The  regret  which  he  felt  for  the  loss  of  so  great  a 
part  of  his  ^rst  day,  topk  from  him  all  disposition  to 
enjoy  the  evening ;  and  after  having  endeavoured, 
for  the  sake  of  his  attendant,  to  force  an  air  of 
gaiety,  and  excite  that  mirth  which  he  could  not 
share,  he  resolved  to  refer  his  hopes  to  the  next 
morning,  and  lay  down  to^  partake  with  the  slaves  of 
labour  and  poverty  the  blessing  of  sleep. 

He  rose  early  the  second  morning,  and  resolved 
now  to  be  happy.  He  therefore  fixed  upon  the  gate 
of  the  palace  an  edict,  importing,  that  whoever,  du- 
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ting  nine  days,  should  appear  in  die  presence  of  the 
king  with  dejected  countenance,  or  utter  any  espree- 
sion  of  discontent  or  sorrow,  shouM  be  driven  for 
evet  from  the  palace  of  Dambia. 

This  edict  was  itnmediately  made  known  in  every 
chamber  of  the  court  and  bower  of  the  gardens- 
Mirth  was  frighted  away,  and  they  who  were  before 
dancing  on  the  lawns,  or  singing  in  the  shades,  were 
at  once  engaged  in  the  care  of  regulating  their  looks, 
that  Seged  might  find  his  will  punctually  obeyed, 
tind  See  none  among  them  liable  to  hanishment. 

Seged  now  met  every  face  settled  in  a  smile  ;  but 
a  smile  that  betrayed  solicitude,  timidity,  and  con- 
straint. '  He  accosted  his  favourites  with  familiaiity 
and  Softness  ;  but  they  durst  not  speak  without  pre- 
meditation, lest  they  should  be  convicted  of  discon- 
tent and  sorrow.  He  proposed  diversions,  to  which 
no  objection  was  made,  because  objection  would 
have  implied  uneasiness ;  but  they  were  regarded 
*ith  indifference  by  the  courtiers,  who  had  no  other 
desire  thau  to  sighalize  themselves  by  clamorous  ex- 
altation. He  o£red  vaiious  topics  of  conversation, 
but  obtained  only  forced  jests  and  laborious  laughter, 
and  at^r  many  attempts  to  animate  his  train  to  con- 
fidence and  alacrity,  was  obliged  to  confess  to  him- 
self  the  impotence  of  command,  and  resign  another 
day  to  grief  and  disappointment. 

He  at  last  relieved  bis  companions  from  their  ter- 
rors, and  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber  to  ascertain,- 
by  difiereut  measures,  the  felicity  of  the  succeeding 
days.     At  length  be  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and 
closed  his  eyes,  but  imagined,  in  his  sleep,  that  his 
palace  and  gardens  were  overwhelmed  by  an  iniu* 
dation,  and  waked  with  all  the  terrors  of  n.  ' 
Struggling  in  the  water.    l4e  composed  himself  a 
to  reit,  bat  was  affrighted  by  an  imaginary  irru 
into  his  kingdom,  and  striving,  as  iS  usual  m  drt 
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without  ability  to  move,  fancied  himself  betrayed  to 
his  enemies,  and  again  started  up  with  horror  and 
indignation. 

Itwas  DOW  day,  and  fearwas  so  strongly  impressed 
on  his  mind,  that  he  could  sleep  no  more.  He  rose, 
but  his  thoughts  were  tilled  with  the  deluge  and  in- 
Tasion,  nor  was  he  able  to  disengage  his  attention, 
or  mingle  with  vacancy  and  ease  in  any  amusement. 
At  length  his  perturbation  gave  way  to  reason,  and 
he  resolved  no  longer  to  be  harassed  by  visionary 
miseries ;  but  before  this  resolution  could  be  com- 
pleted, half  the  day  had  elapsed  :  he  felt  a  new  con- 
viction of  the  uncertainty  of  human  schemes,  and 
could  not  forbear  to  bewail  the  weakness  of  that 
being,  whose  quiet  was  to  be  interrupted  by  vapoars 
of  the  fancy.  Having  been  first  disturbed  by  a  dream, 
he  afterward  grieved  that  a  dream  could  disturb 
him.  He  at  lest  discovered,  that  his  terrors  and 
grief  were  equally  vain,  and,  that  to  lose  the  present 
m  lamenting  the  past  was  voluntarily  to  protract  a 
melancholy  vision.  The  third  day  was  now  declining, 
andSeged  again  resolved  to  be  happy  on  the  morrow. 
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Volst  ambiguli 

Mobiiia  alii  bora,  nee  all! 

Pnutat  Tcloi  forluDS  Gdem. — Senbca. 

On  fickle  wings  the  ininutei  hute. 

And  foitime'i  raTouii  nerei  laal.— F.  Lswis. 

On  liie  fourth  morning  Seged  rose  early,  refreshed 
with  sleep,  vigorous  with  health,  and  eager  with  ex- 
pectation.    He  entered  the  garden,  attended  by  the 
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princes  and  ladies  of  his  court,  and  seeing  nothing 
about  him  but  airy  cheerfulness,  began  to  say  to  his 
heart,  *  This  day  shall  be  a  day  of  pleasure.'  The 
sun  played  upon  the  water,  the  birds  warbled  in  the 
groves,  and  the  gales  quivered  among  the  branches. 
He  roved  from  walk  to  walk  as  chance  directed  him, 
and  sometimes  listened  to  the  songs,  sometimes 
mingled  with  the  dancers,  sometimes  let  loose  his 
imagination  in  flights  of  merriment ;  and  sometimes 
uttered  grave  reflections  and  sententious  maxims, 
and  feasted  on  the  admiration  with  which  they  were 
received. 

Thus  the  day  rolled  on,  without  any  accident  of 
vexation,  or  intrusion  of  melancholy  thoughts.  All 
that  beheld  him  caught  gladness  from  his  looks,  atid 
the  sight  of  happiness  conferred  by  himself  fllled  his 
heart  with  satisfaction :  but  having  passed  three  hours 
in  this  harmless  luxury,  he  was  sdarmed  on  a  sudden 
by  a  universal  scream  among  the  women,  and  turn, 
ing  back,  saw  the-whole'  assembly  flying  in  confu- 
sion. A  young  crocodile  had  risen  out  of  the  lake, 
and  was  ranging  the  garden  in  wantonness  or  hunger. 
Seged  beheld  him  with  indignation,  as  a  disturber  of 
his  felicity,  and  chased  him  back  into  the  lake,  but 
could  not  persuade  his  retinue  to  stay,  or  free  their 
hearts  from  the  terror  which  had  seized  upon  thenu 
The  princesses  enclosed  themselves  in  the  palace, 
and  could  yet  scarcely  believe  themselves  in  safety. 
Every  attention  was  fixed  upqn  the  late  danger  and 
escape,  and  no  mind  was  any  longer  at  leisure  for 
gay  sallies  or  careless  prattle. 

Seged  had  now  no  other  employment  than  to  con- 
template the  innumerable  casualties  which  lie  in  am- 
bush on  every  side  to  intercept  the  happiness  of  man, 
and  break  in  upon  the  hour  of  delight  and  tranquil- 
lity. He  had,  however,  the  consolation  of  thinking, 
that  he  had  not  been  now  disappointed  by  his  owr 
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fault,  and  that  the  accident  which  had  blasted  the 
hopes  of  the  day,  might  easily  be  prevented  by  future 
caution. 

That  he  might  provide  for  the  pleasure  of  the  next 
morning,  he  resolved  to  repeal  his  pe|ial  edict,  since 
he  had  already  found  that  discontent  and  melancholy 
were  not  to  be  frighted  away  by  the  threats  of  autho- 
rity,, and  that  pleasure  would  only  reside  where  she 
was  exempted  from  control.  He  therefore  invited 
all  the  companions  of  his  retreat  to  unbounded  plea- 
santly, by  proposing  prizes  for  those  whq  should,  on 
the  following  day,  distinguish  themselves  by  any 
festive  performances ;  the  tables  of  the  antechamber 
were  covered  with  gold  and  pearls,  and  robes  an4 
garlands  decreed  the  rewards  qf  those  who  could  re^ 
fine  elegance  or  heighten  pleasure. 

At  this  display  of  riches  eyery  eye  immediately 
sparkled,  and  every  tongue  w^s  busied  in  celebrating 
the  bounty  and  magnificence  of  the  emperor.  But 
when  Seged  entered,  in  hopes  of  uncommon  enter- 
tainment from  universal  emulation,  he  found  thftt 
any  passion  too  strongly  agitated,  puts  ai%  end  to 
that  tranquillity  which  is  necessary  to  mirth,  and  th^ 
the  mind,  that  is  to  be  ^loved  by  the  gentle  ventila- 
tions of  gaiety,  must  be  first  smoothed  by  a  total 
calm.  Whatever  we  ardently  wish  to  gs^in,  we  must 
in  the  same  degree  be  afraid  to  los^,  and  fear  and 
pleasure  cannot  dwell  together. 

All  was  now  care  and  solicitude.  Nothing  was 
done  or  spoken,  bu^  with  so  visible  an  endeavour  at 
perfection,  as  always  failed  to  delight,  though  it 
sometimes  forced  admiration  :  and  Seged  could  noi: 
but  observe  with  sorrow,  that  his  prizes  had  more  in- 
^uence  than  himself.  As  the  evening  approached, 
the  contest  grew  more  earnest,  and  those  whp  were 
forced  to  aUow  themselves  excelled,  began  to  dis- 
cover the  malignity  of  defeat,  first  by  angry  glances. 
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and  at  last  b;  contemptuous  murmurs*  Seged  like- 
wise shared  the  anxiety  of  the  day,  for  considering 
himself  as  obliged  to  distribute  with  exact  justice  the 
prizes  which  had  been  so  zealously  sought,  he  durst 
never  remit  his  attention,  but  passed  his  time  upon 
the  rack  of  doubt  in  balancing  different  kinds  of 
merit,  and  adjusting  the  claims  of  all  the  compe- 
titors. 

At  last,  knowing  that  no  exactness  could  satisfy 
those  whose  hopes  he  should  disappoint,  and  think- 
ing that  on  a  day  set  apart  for  happiness,  it  would 
be  cruel  to  oppress  any  heart  with  sorrow,  he  de- 
clared that  all  had  pleased  him  alike,  and  dismissed 
all  with  presents  of  equal  value. 

Seged  soon  saw  that  his  caution  had  hot  been 
able  to  avoid  oflfence.  They  who  had  believed  them- 
selves secure  of  the  highest  prize,  were  not  pleased 
to  be  levelled  with  the  crowd ;  and  though  by  the 
liberality  of  the  king  they  received  more  than  his 
promise  had  entitled  them  to  expect,  they  departed 
unsatisfied,  because  they  were  honoured  with  no  dis- 
tinction,^ and  wanted  an  opportunity  to  triumph  in 
the  mortification  of  their  opponents.  '  Behold  here,' 
said  Seged,  '  the  condition  of  him  who  places  his 
happiness  in  the  happiness  of  others.'  He  then  re- 
tired to  meditate,  apd  while  the  courtiers  were  re- 
pining at  his  distributions,  saw  the  fifth  sun  go  down 
in  discontent.  « 

The  next  dawn  renewed  his  resolution  to  be  happy. 
But  having  learned  how  little  he  could  effect  by  set- 
tled schemes  or  preparatory  measures,  he  thought 
it  best  to  give  up  one  day  entirely  to  chance,  and 
left  every  one  to  please  and  be  pleased  his  own  way. 
•This  relaxation  of  regularity  diffused  a  general 
complacence  through  the  whole  court,  and  the  em- 
peror imagined,  that  he  had  at  last  found  the  secret 
of  pbtaining  an  interval  of  felicity.     But  as  he  was 
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rorix^  in  this  careless  assembly  with  equal  caielesa- 
ness,  he  overheard  one  of  his  courtiers  in  a  eloae 
arbour  murmuring  alone :  '  What  merit  has  Seged 
above  us,  that  we  should  thus  fear  and  obey  biniy  a 
man,  whom,  whatever  he  may  have  formcFly  per- 
formed, his  luxury  now  shews  to  have  the  same 
weakness  with  ourselves.'  This  charge  affected  him 
the  more,  as  it  was  uttered  by  pne  whom  he  had  al* 
ways  observed  among  the  most  abject  of  his  flatter- 
ers. At  first  his  indignation  prompted  him  to  se- 
verity ;  but  reflecting  tibat  what  was  spoken,  without 
intention  to  be  heard,  was  to  be  considered  as  only 
thought,  and  was  perhaps  but  the  sudden  burst  of 
casual  and  temporary  vexation,  be  invented  aome 
decent  pretence  to  send  him  away,  that  his  retreat 
might  not  be  tainted  with  the  breath  of  envy ;  and 
after  the  struggle  of  deliberation  was  past,  and  sA 
desire  of  revenge  utterly  suppressed,  psissed  the  eveia- 
iog  not  only  with  tranquillity,  but  triumph^  ihoi^lL 
none  but  himself  was  conscious  of  the  victory. 

The  remembrance  of  this  clemency  cheered  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  day,  and  nothing  happened 
to  disturb  the  pleasure  of  Seged»  till  looking  on  the 
tree  that  shaded  him,  he  recollected,  that  under  a 
tree  of  the  same  kind  he  had  passed  the  night  after 
his  defeat  in  the  kingdom  of  Goiama.  The  reflection 
on  his  loss,  his  dishonour,  and  the  miseries  whidk  his 
subjects  sufiered  from  the  invader,  filled  him  with 
sadness.  At  last  he  shook  off  the  weight  of  sorrow^ 
and  began  to  solace  himself  with  his  usual  pleasures^ 
when  his  tranquillity  was  again  disturbed  by  jealou- 
sies which  the  late  coat  st  for  the  prizes  had  pro^ 
duced,  a^d  which,  having  in  vain  tried  to  pacify 
them  by  persua^n,  he  was  forced  to  silence  by 
command. 

On  the  eighth  morijiiiig  Seged  was  awakened  early 
by  an  unusual  hurry  ia  the  apartmcntsj  and  inquir- 
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ing  the  cause,  was  U>ld  that  the  Princess  BaUus  was 
seized  with  siclcnesa.  He  rose,  and  calling  the  phy- 
sicians, found  that  they'had  little  hope  of  her  reco* 
very.  Here^was  an  end  of  jollity :  all  his  thoughts 
were  now  upon  his  daughter,  whose  eyes  he  closed 
on  the  tenth  day. 

Such  were  the  days  which  Seged  of  Ethiopia  had 
appropriated  to  a  short  respiration  fiom  the  fatigues 
of  war  and  the  cares  of  government.  This  narrative 
he  has  bequeathed  to  mture  generations,  that  no, 
man  hereafter  may  presume  to  say, '  This  day  shall 
be~a  day  of  happiness,' 
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Propositi  uoDdum  pudet,  atqnc  eadeiu  eit  mens, 

Ul  bona  BOmma  putes,  alienii  vjieie  qoaiIrL — Juv. 

Bat  faardeo'd  by  affronts,  gnd  stilJ  the  same. 

Lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and  of  tame, 

TboD  Tel  can'il  tare  lo  baont  the  gnat  nun'i  board, 

And  tbink  no  loppcr  good  but  nilh  ■  lord. — Bowlss. 

When  Dic^nes  was  once  asked  what  kind  of  wine 
he  liked  best?  he  answered,  ■  That  which  is  drunk 
at  the  cost  of  others.' 

Though  the  character  of  Diogenes  Tiaa  never  ex- 
cited any  general  zeal  of  imitation,  there  are  many 
who  resemble  liim  in  his  taste  of  wine;  many  who 
are  frugal,  though  not  abstemious;  wli(>s<.  a\.n-c- 
tites,  though  too  powerful  for  reason,  are  kt^jit  under 
restraint  by  avarice;  and  to  whom  all  del' 
lose  their  flavour,  when  they  cannot  be  obtai 
at  their  own  expense. 

Nothing  produces  more  singularity  of 
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and  inconstancy  of  life,  than  the  conflict  of  opposite 
vices  in  the  same  mind.  He  that  uniformly  pursues 
any  purpose,  whether  good  or  bad,  has  a  settled 
principle  of  action ;  and  as  he  may  always  find  as- 
sociates who  are  travelling  the  same  way,  is  counte- 
nanced by  example,  and  sheltered  in  the  multitude  ; 
but  a  man,  actuated  at  once  by  different  desires, 
must  move  in  a  direction  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
suffer  that  reproach  which  we  are  naturally  inclined 
to  bestow  on  those  who  deviate  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  even  without  inquiring  whether  they  are  worse 
or  better. 

Yet  this  conflict  of  desires  sometimes  produces 
wonderful  efforts.     To  riot  in.  far-fetched  dishes,  or 
surfeit  with  unexhausted  variety,  and  yet  practise  the 
most  rigid  economy,  is  surely  an  art  which  may  justly 
draw  the  eyes  of  mankind  upon  them  whose  industry 
or  judgment  has  enabled  them  to  attain  it.  To  him, 
indeed,  who  is  content  to  break  open  the  chests,  or 
mortgage  the  manors,  of  his  ancestors,  that  he  may 
hire  the  ministers  of  excess  at  the  highest  price,  glut- 
tony is  an  easy  science  ;   yet  we  often  hear  the  vo- 
taries of  luxury  boasting  of  the  elegance  which  they 
owe  to  the  taste  of  others,  relating  with  rapture  the 
succession  of  dishes  with  which  their  cooks  and  ca- 
terers supply  them ;   and  expecting  their  share  of 
praise  with  the  discoverers  of  arts  and  the  civil izers 
of  nations.   But  to  shorten  the  way  to  convivial  hap- 
piness, by  eating  without  cost,  is  a  secret  hitherto  in 
few  hands,  but  which  certainly  deserves  the  curiosity 
of  those  whose  principal  enjoyment  is  their  dinner, 
and  who  see  the  sun  rise  with  no  other  hope  than 
that  they  shall  fill  their  bellies  before  it  sets. 
*    Of  them  that  have  within  my  knowledge  attempted 
this  scheme  of  happiness,  the  greater  part  have  been 
immediately  obliged  to  desist ;  and  some,  whom  their 
first  attempts  flattered  with  success,  were  reduced  by 
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degrees  to  a  few  tables,  from  which  they  were  at  last 
chased' to  make  way  for  others ;  and  having  long 
habituated  themselves  to  superfluous  plenty,  growled 
away  their  latter  years  in  discontented  competence. 

None  enter  the  regions  of  luxury  with  higher  ex^ 
pectations  than  men  of  wit>  who  imagine,  that  they 
shall  never  want  a  welcome  to  that  company  whose 
ideas  they  can  enlai^,  or  whose  imaginations  they 
can  elevate,  and  believe  themselves  able  to  pay  for 
their  wine  with  the  mirth  which  it  qualifies  liiem  to 
produce.  Full  of  this  opinion,  they  crowd  with  little 
invitation,  wherever  the  smell  of  a  feast  allures  them, 
but  are  seldom  encouraged  to  repeat  their  visits, 
being  dreaded  by  the  pert  as  rivals,  and  hated  by 
the  dull  as  disturbers  of  the  company, 

•  No  man  has  been  so  happy  in  gaining  and  keeping 
the  privilege  of  living  at  lu3^urious  houses  as  Oulo* 
sulus,  who,  after  thirty  years  of  continual  revelry, 
has  now  established,  by  unoontroverted  prescription, 
bis  claim  to  partake  of  every  entertainment,  and 
whose  presence,  they  who  aspire  to  the  praise  of  a 
'sumptuous  table  are  careful  to  procure  on  a  day  of 
importance,  by  sending  the  invitation  a  fortnight 
before. 

Oulosulus  entered  the  world  without  any  emi* 
nent  degree  of  merit;  but -was  careful  to  frequent 
houses  where  persons  of  rank  resorted.  By  being 
often  seen^  he  became  in  time  known ;  and  from 
sitting  in  the  same  room,  was  suffered  to  mix  in  idle 
conversation,  or  assisted  to  fill  up  a  vacant  hour, 
when  better  amusement  was  not  readily  to  be  had. 
From  the  coffee-house  he  was  sometimes  taken  away 
to  dinner ;  and  as  no  man  refuses  the  acquaintance 
of  him  whom  he  sees  admitted  to  familiarity  by  others 
of  equal  dimity,  when  he  had  been  met  at  a  few  ta-* 
bles^  he  with  less  difficulty  found  the  way  to  more, 
till  iat  last  he  was  regularly  expected  to  appear  wher«> 
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tempi ;  but  he  constdei^  them  as  wretches  eavioiis 
or  ignorant,  who  do  not  know  his  happiness,  or  wish 
to  supplant  him ;  and  declares  to  hisnriends,  that  he 
is  fully  satisfied  with  his  own  conduct,  since  he  has 
fed  every  day  on  twenty  dishes,  land  yet  doubled  his 
estate. 
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Solve  seoetoenteni  matar^  s&ntis  equtttn^  ne 
Peeoel  ad  eztremam  ridendas.-^HoB. 

The  iroit^e  ot  reason  cries  i^ith  wionitig  force. 

Loose  from  the  rapid  car  your  aged  hone. 

Lest,  in  the  race  derided,  left  behind. 

He  drags  his  jaded  limbs  and  bursts  his  wind. — ^Fbancis. 

Sue 6  is  the  emptiness  of  human  enjoyment,  that  we 
are  always  impatient  of  t\}e  presents  Att^nment  is 
followed  by  neglect,  and  possession  by  disgust ;  and 
the  malicious  remark  of  me  Greek  epigrammatist  on 
marriage  may  be  applied  to  every  other^  course  of 
life,  that  its  two  days  of  happiness  are  the  first  and 
the  ladt< 

Few  mdtnents  are  more  pleasing  thaii  those  in 
which  the  tnind  is  concertirig  measures  for  a  new  un- 
dertaking. Frdm  the  first  hint  that  wakens  the  fancy, 
till  ttie  hour  of  actual  execution,  all  is  improvement 
*Ad  progress,  triumph  and  felicity.  Every  hour  bring!? 
addhibns  to  the  original  Scheme,  suggests  some  new 
expedient  to  secure  success,  or  discovers  conse- 
quential advantages  not  hitherto  foreseen.  White 
prepai^ations  are  made,  and  materials  accumulated, 
day  glides  after  day  through  elysi&n  prospects,  and 
the  heart  danced  to  the  song  of  hope. 
-  Sftch  is  the  pieasttfe  of  projecting,  tbait  many  con- 
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content  themselves  with  a  succession  of  Visionary 
schemes^  and  wear  out  their  allotted  tim^  in  the 
caltn  amusement  of  eontnying  what  they  iioTer  at- 
tempt or  hope  to  execute.  / 

Others,  not  able  to  feast  their  ima^nation  with 
pure  ideas,  advance  somewhat  nearer  to  the  gross-  / 
ness  of  action,  with  great  diligence  collect  wl^teref 
is  requisite  to  their  design,  aiidy  after  a  thousaiid  re- 
searches and  consultations,  are  snatched  away  by 
deaths  Ik9  the^  stand  in  pracindu  waiting  for  a.  pro- 
per opportunity  to  begin* 

If  there  were  no  other  end  of  life^  thaa  to  find 
sonte  adequate  solace  for  every  day,  I  know  not  whe- 
ther any  condition  could  be  preferred  to  diat  of  the 
man  who  involves  himself  in  his  own  thoughts,  and 
never  suffers  experience  to  shew  him  the  vanity  of 
speculation ;  for  no  sooner  are  notions  reduced  to 
practice  than  tranquillity  and  confidence  forsake  the 
breast;  every  day  brings  its  task,  and  often  without 
bringing  abilities  to  perform  it :  difficulties  embar*' 
r^tss^uacertaiiiity  perplexes,  opposition  retards,  cen- 
sure exasperates^  or  neglect  depresses.  We  proceed^ 
because  we  have  begun ;  we  complete  our  design^ 
thai  the  labour  dlTiea%  spent  may  0Ot  be  vain ;  but 
Us  exjpectation  gradually  dies  alray,  the  gay  suiile  of 
alaeri^  disappears,  we  are  compelled  to  implore  se-  * 
verer  powers,  and  trust  the  event  to  patience  and 
constancy. 

When  once  our  labour  has  begun,  the  comfort 
that  enables  us  to  endure  it  is  the  prospeiit  of  iti 
end ;  for  though  in  every  Icmg  wock  there  are  some 
joyous  intervals  of  self-applause^  when  the  attention' 
IB  recreated  by  imexpected  facility,  and  imagiuatiM 
soothcid  by  incidental  excellences  ;  yet  the  toil  with 
which  penbnpance  struggles  after  idea,  is  so  idfr** 
some  and  disgusting;  and  bo  frequent  is  the  ne^^ 
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Tli«  mafters'  of  rhetoric  direct,  that  the  most 
forcible  arguments  be  produced  in  the  latter  part  of 
an  oration,  lest  they  should  be  effaced  or  perplexed 
by  supervenient  images.  This  precept  may  be  justly 
extended  to  the  series  of  life :  nothing  is  ended  with 
honour,  which  does  not  conclude  better  than  it  be- 
gan. It  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  first  vigour; 
for  excellence  loses  its  effect  upon  the  mind  by  cus- 
tom, as  light  after  a  time  ceases  to  dazzle.  Admi- 
ration must  be  continued  by  that  novelty  which  first 
produced  it,  and  how  much  soever  is  given,  there 
must  always  be  reason  to  imagine  that  more  remains. 

We  not  only  are  most  sensible  of  the  last  impres- 
sions, but  such  is  the  unwillingness  of  mankind  to  ad- 
mit transcendent  merit,  that,  though  it  be  difficult  to 
obliterate  the  reproach  of  miscarriages  by  any  sub- 
sequent achievement,  however  illustrious,  yet  ih^  re- 
putation raised  by  a  long  train  of  success,  inay  be 
finally  ruined  by  a  single  failure ;  for  weakness  or 
error  will  be  always  remembered  by  that  malice  and 
envy  which  it  gratifies. 

For  the  prevention  of  that  disgrace,  which  lassi- 
tude and  negligence  may  bring  at  last  upon  the 
greatest  performances,  it  is  necessary  to  proportion 
carefully  our  labour  to  our  strength.  If  the  design 
comprises  many  parts,  equally  essential,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  separated,  the  only  time  for  caution  is 
before  we  engage;  the  powers  of  the  mind  must  be 
then  impartially  estimated,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  not  to  complete  the  plan,  is  not  to  have 
begun  it;  and  that  nodiing  is  done,  while  any  thing 
is  omitted. 

But  if  the  task  consists  in  the  repetition  of  single 
acts,  no  one  of  which  derives  its  efficacy  from  die 
rest,  it  may  be  attempted  with  less  scruple,  because 
there  is. always  opportunity  to  retreat  with  ho^oar. 
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The  danger  is  only,  lest  we  expect  from  the  world 
the  indulgence  with  which  raost  are  disposed  to  treat 
themBelves ;  and  in  the  hour  of  listlessness  imagine, 
that  the  diligence  of  one  day  will  atone  for  the  idle- 
ness of  another,  and  that  applause  begim  hy  appro- 
bation will  be  continued  by  habit. 

He  that  is  himself  weary  will  soon  weary  the  public. 
Let  him  therefore  lay  down  his  employment,  what- 
ever it  be,  who  can  no  longer  exert  his  former  acti- 
vity or  attention  ;  let  him  not  endeavour  to  stru^le 
wid)  censure,  or  obstinately  infest  the  stage  till  a  ge- 
neral hiss  commands  him  to  depart. 


.     N-208.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  14,  1752. 

'HpAVXliTOf  iyif'  Tt  fu  3w  naroe  f Ajur\  aftsJ^ti } 
O^*  uuTt  iriynjTf  taXf  H  fjj  l1nr^a^I,i1UK• 

Begone,  je  blockheBdi.  Uenclitas  criei,  .    . 

And  leave  my  laboan  to  ibe  leun'd  and  iriw  ; 

I!j  wit,  by  knowledge,  atudioni  to  be  rend, 
I  scorn  ihe  multitude,  alive  BBd  dead. 

Time,  which  puts  an  end  to  all  human  pleasnres  and 
sorrows,  has  likewise  concluded  the  labours  of  the 
Rambler.  Having  supported,  for  two  years,  the 
anxious  employment  of  a  periodical  writer,  and  mul- 
tiplied my  essays  to  six  volumes*,  I  have  now  de- 
termined to  desist. 

,    The  reasons  of  this  resolution  it  is  of  little  impor- 
tance to  declare,  since  justification  is  umi' 
•The  number  of  volume)  on  the  first  leiiuljlicu 
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when  DO  olqection  is  made.  I  am  far  frcxn  suppos- 
ing, that  the  cessation  of  my  performanoes  will  raisd 
any  inquiry,  for  I  have  neyer  been  much  a  fayomite 
of  the  public,  nor  can  boait  that,  in  the  progress  of 
roy  nndertaking,  I  haye  been  animated  by  the  re- 
wards of  the  liberal,  the  caresses  of  the  great,  or  the 
praises  of  the  eminent. 

But  I  have  no  design  to  gratify  pride  by  subnys*- 
sion,  or  malice  by  lamentation;  nor  think  it  reastm* 
able  to  complain  of  neglect  from  those  whose  regard 
I.  neyer  solicited.  If  I  haye  not  been  dtstingaished 
by  the  distributers  of  literary  hononrs,  i  haye  seldom 
descended  to  the  arts  by  which  fayour  is  obtained. 
I  haye  seen  the  meteors  of  fashion  rise  and  fall,  with- 
out any  attempt  to  add  a  moment  to  their  duration. 
I  haye  neyer  complied  with  temporary  curiosity,  nor 
enabled  my  readers  to  discuss  the  topic  of  the  day ; 
I  haye  rarely  exemplified  my  assertions  by  Hying  cha- 
racters ;  in  my  papers,  no  man  could  look  for  cen- 
sures of  his  enemies,  or  praises  of  himself;  and  they 
only  were  expected  to  peruse  them,  whoae  passions 
left  them  leisure  for  abstracted  truth,  and  whom  yir- 
tue  could  please  by  its  naked  dignity. 

To  some,  howeyer,  I  am  indebted  for  encourage- 
ment, and  to  others  for  assistance.  The  number  of 
my  friends  was  neyer  great,  but  they  haye  been  such 
as  would  not  snffer  me  to  think  that  i  was  writing  in 
vain,  and  I  did  not  feel  much  dejection  from  the 
want  of  popalarity. 

My  obligations  haying  not  been  frequent,  ny  uc-* 
knowledgments  may  be  soon  dispatched.  I  can  re- 
store to  all  my  correspondents  their  prodootions, 
with  Mttle  dimmution  of  the  bulk  of  my  rohimes, 
though  not  without  the  loss  of  some  pieces  to  which 
particular  honours  haye  been  paid. 

The  parts  from  which  I  claim  no  other  praise  than 


that  of  banng  giveti  them  an  oppcntunity  <of  atipear- 
iug,  are  the  four  billeU  in  die  tenth  pwpei,  the  se- 
cood  letter  in  die  fifteeath,  the  thirtieth,  the  forty' 
fourtb.  the  ninety-WTenth,  find  the  bandredth  papen, 
and  the  eecood  letter  in  ih&  hundred  and  seyenth. 

Han^  thus  deprived  myielf  of  many  excuaes 
which  candour  might  have  admitted  for  the  inequa- 
lity  of  my  compositions,  being  no  longer  able  to  al- 
Ic^  the  necessity  of  grati^ing  correspondentB,  th« 
importonity  with  whi(£  publication  was  Solicited,  or 
^bBtinacy  witb  winch  correction  was  r^ected,  1  must 
remain  acoonntable  for  all  my  faults,  and  submit, 
without  subterfuge,  to  the  censures  erf  criticism, 
which,  however,  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  soften  by 
a  formal  deprecation,  or  to  overbfar  by  the  influence 
of  a  patron.  The  supplications  of  en  au^or  never 
yet  reprieved  him  a  moment  from  obliyum ;  and 
though  greabiesa  has  sometimes  sheltered  guilt,  it 
can  afibrd  no  protection  to  ign(»aDce  or  dulness. 
Having  Intberto  attempted  only  the  propagation  o! 
tmtb,  I  will  not  at  last  violate  it  by  the  confession  of 
tenors  which  I  do  not  feel :  having  laboured  to  main- 
tain  the  dignity  of  virtue,  I  will  not  now  degrade  it 
by  the  meanness  of  dedication. 

The  seeming  vanity  with  which  I  have  sometimes 
spoken  of  myself,  would  perhaps  require  an  apology, 
were  it  not  extenuated  by  the  example  of  those  who 
have  published  essays  before  me,  and  by  the  privilege 
'  which  every  nameless  writer  has  been  hitherto  al- 
lowed. '  A  mask,'  says  Castiglione,  •  confers  a  right 
of  acting  and  speaking  with  less  restraint,  even  whep 
the  wearer  happens  to  be  known.'  He  that  is  dia- 
covered  without  bis  own  consent,  may  daim  some 
iDdulgence,  and  cannot  be  rigcffously  cslled  to  justify 
those  sallies  or  frolics  which  his  di^oise  must  prove  ^ 
him  des^oui  to  conceal. 
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But  I  have  been  cautious  lest  this  o£^ce  should 
be  frequently  or  grossly  committed ;  for,  as  one  of 
the  philosophers  directs  us  to  live  with  a  friend,  as 
.with  one  that  is  some  time  to  become  an  enemy ,  1 
have  always  thought  it  the  duty  of  an  anonymous 
author  to  wiite,  as  if  he  expected  to  be  hereafter 
Imown* 

I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  with  hopes,  that  by 
collecting  these  papers,  I  am  not  preparing,  for  my 
future  life,  either  shame  or  repentance.    That  all  are 
happily  imagined,  or  accurately  polished,  that  the 
same  sentiments  have  not  sometimes  recurred,  or  the 
same  expressions  been  too  frequently  repeated,  I 
have  not  confidence  in  my  abilities  sufficient  to  war- 
rant;   He  that  condemns  himself  to  compose  on  a 
stated  day,  will  often  bring  to  his  task  an  attentionrdis- 
sipated,  a  memory  embarrassed,  an  imagination  over- 
whelmed, a  mind  distracted  with  anxieties,  a  body 
languishing  with  disease :  he  will  labour  on  a  barrea 
topic,  till  it  is  too  late  to  change  it ;  or,  in  the  ardour 
of  invention,  diffuse  his  thoughts  into  wild  exuber* 
ance,  which  the  pressing  hour  of  publication  cannot 
suffer  judgment  to  examine  or  reduce. 

Whatever  shall  be  the  final  sentence  of  mankind, 
I  have  at  least  endeavoured  to  deserve  their  kind- 
ness. I  have  laboured  to  refine  our  language  to 
grammatical  purity,  and  to  clear  it  from  colloquial 
barbarisms,  licentious  idioms,  and  irregular  combina* 
tions.  Something,  perhaps,  I  have  added  to  the  ele- 
gance of  its  construction,  and  something  to  the  har- 
mony of  its  cadence.  When  common  words  were 
less  pleasing  to  the  ear,  or  less  distinct  in  their  sig- 
nification, I  have  familiarized  the  terms  of  philosophy 
by  applying  them  to  popular  ideas,  but  have  rai-ely 
admitted  any  word  not  authorized  by  former  writers; 
for  I  believe  tharwhoeverknorws  the  English  tongue 
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in  its  present  extent,  will  be  Bible  to  exfurtas  H» 
thoughts  witliout  farther  bdp  fr«n  other  natioaB. 

Ai  it  has  been  my  principal  design  to  inculcate 
wisdom  or  piety,  1  nave  allotted  Eew  papers  to  th« 
idle  sports  of  imagination.  Some,  perhaps,  ma^  be 
JTound,  of  which  ^e  highest  escellence  is  hamiless 
merriment ;  but  scarcely  any  man  is  so  Bteadily  se- 
rious  as  not  to  complain,  that  the  severity  of  dicta- 
toiial  instruction  has  been  too  seldom  relieved,  and 
that  he  is  driven  by  the  sternness  of  the  Rambler's 
philosophy  to  more  cheerful  and  airy  companions. 

Next  to  the  excursions  of  fancy  are  the  disquisi- 
tioDs  of  criticism,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  only  to  be 
ranked  among  the  subordinate  and  instrumental  arts. 
Arbitrary  decision  Eind  general  exclamation  I  have 
carefully  avoided,  by  asserting  nothing  without  a 
reason,  and  establishing  all  my  principles  of  judg- 
meuton  unalterable  and  evident  truth. 

In  the  pictures  of  life  I  have  never  been  so  studi- 
ous of  novelty  or  surprise  as  to  depart  wholly  from 
sdi  resemblance;  a  fault  which  writers  deservedly 
celebrated  frequently  commit,  that  they  may  raise,  as 
the  occasion  requires,  either  mirth  or,  abhorrence. 
Some  enlargement  may  be  allowed  to  declamation, 
and  ^me  exaggeration  to  burlesque ;  but  as  they  de- 
viate farther  from  reality,  they  become  less  useful, 
because  their  lessons  will  fail  of  application.  The 
mind  of  the  reader  is  carried  away  from  the  contem- 

tilation  of  his  own  manners ;  he  finds  in  himself  no 
ikeness  to  the  phantom  before  faim  ;  and  though  he 
laughs  or  rages,  is  not  reformed. 

The  essays  professedly  serious,  if  I  have  been  able 
to  execute  my  own  intentions,  will  be  found  exactly 
conformable  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  without 
any  accommodation  to  the  licentiousness  and  le~ 
of  the  present  age.    I  therefore  look  back  on 
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part  of  my  work  with  pleasure,  which  no  blame  or 
praise  of  man  shall  diminish  or  augment.  I  shall 
never  envy  the  honours  which  wit  and  learning  obtmn 
in  any  other  cause,  if  I  can  be  numbered  among  the 
writers  who  have  given  ardour  to  virtue^  and  confi. 
dence  to  truth. 

Celestial  pow'n !  that  piety  regard^ 

from  you  my  labours  wait  their  last  reward. 
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In  order  that  others  may  use  this  book, 
please  return  it  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
not  later  than  the  date  due. 
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